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PREFACE. 

Tbe pnsent Tolnma^ though eftrafhlhr fitted, !&• «Mh of itt pr^ 
aecessorBt to the place which it holds in the Seriea» fomMt eUo, in 
itself like each of them, a complete progreisiYe Reader. It ia not; 
ther^ore, merely a set of promiacnona eztracta : claiming no other 
than the merit of exhibiting diTeraity olstyle and elegance of aenti- 
ment. 

All the matter, on the contrary, whether original or aeleeted, haa 
been adapted and arranged with the doaeet regard to the Mpnv 
ereed want* of learners. To meet the dispoaition of yonth, ever 
''Btndions of change," it olfera, both in ttyle and anhject, the moat 
ample Tariety ; to plant the precioos ■eeos of Tirtne, to cherish and 
protect them in their growUi, it earefdlly snppliea the meana of 
moral culture ; while, further to enrich the mina with useAU knowl- 
edge, make it familiar with noble sentimenta and elegant diction, 
it brings the pupil in communion with many of those master spirits 
that haye, by their worki^ most adonea and eleTated Engliah 
Literature. 

Ths FnusT Past of the work, embracii g some thirty^fiye p«gea» ii 
devoted to the statement and illustration of principles and pre- 
cepts for Rhetorical Reading. The instructions in this part will 
be found, it ia hoped, comprehensiTe without being prolix, and 
withal BO simple and so direct as to admit of the most ready and 
accurate application. In this part» the diligent student will find 
eyerr necessary aid in his endeavors to attain a graceful and effect- 
iye deliyery ; while the teacher, anxious to secure to his pupils the 
benefit of ample and judicious practice^ will have no reason to oom- 
plain of the paucity of examples. 

Thx Sxcx>nd Pa&t, occupying the remainder of the Tolume, com- 
prises more than two hundrMl Exercises in reading. Here each 
Lesson is preceded by a list of words taken from it^ and duly de- 
fined; the Proper Namea are explained in brie^ but often compre- 
hensiye Notes; frequent References are made to the instructions in 
the First Part ; ana the whole is concluded with a series of questions 
designed to awaken interest^ prolong attention, and so make the 
deeper impression. These notes, reterences^ definitions^ and quea- 
tions, all have a common aim, — ^that of securing a better reading 
of each piece, bv securing to the learner a better understanding of 
its meaning. They direct attention to the precise import of given 
words in given places, fix firmly in the mind noted events, person^ 
and localities, and foster the haoit of tracing minutely the several 
•hades and relations of thought in a connected discourse. 

Such, in general terms, is the Nxw Fousra Rxadxb. It is com' 
mended to all who regard good Reading, as a valuable accomplish- 
ment ; — ^to all who, in teaching this subject, have respect to the 
laws of mental growth ; — ^to all who, in school, would duly combine 
the entertaining with the instructive ; — and, e&pecially, to those 
who sympathize with the sentiment of the poet ^-* 

How empty learning, and how vain Is art, 
But ai tt acnds the lift^ sad gnldss the kesrft. 
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PART FIRST. 
ELOCUTIOV. 



Elocution is the art of delivering written or 
extemporaneous composition with force, propri* 
etj^ and ease. 

It deals, therefore, with words, not only as individ^ 
uals, but as members of a sentence, and parts of a 
connected discourse : including every thing necessary 
to the just expression of the sense* Accordingly, it 
demands, in a special manner, attention to the follow- 
ing particulars; viz., Abticulation, Accent, Ek- 

PHASIS, iNFIaECnON, MODULATION, aud PAUSES. 



SECTION I. 
jjBnonLAXuui. 



Articulation is the art of ntteri&g distinctly 
and justly the letters and syllables constituting 
a word. 

It deals, therefore, with the elements of words, just 
as elocution deals with the elements of sentences : the 
one securing the true enunciation of each letter, or 
combination of letters, the other nving to each word, 
or combination of words, such a delivery as best ex- 

QcKsnoNs. — What is Elocution f To what subjecta does it r«quir« 
{MTticular attention ! What ia Articulation t 
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presses the meaning of the author. It is the basis of 
all good reading, and should be carefully practiced by 
the learner. The following Directions and Examples 
are given as guides : 

I. — ^Produce, according to the following Table, 
all the Elementary Sounds of the Language : 

ELEMENTARY SOUNDS OF THE LETTERS. 



VOWEL SOUNDS. 


SUB-TONIOS. 






Tonics. 




MemerU, 




Power. 


JSlemerU, 




Power. 


20.— J 


as in 


Jet. 


1.— ^A 


as in 


^pe. 


21.— L 


(C 


Let. 


2.— »A 


(( 


^rm. 


22.— M 


(( 


Man. 


3.— »A 


u 


^11. 


23.— N 


u 


iVbt. 


4.r-*A 


u 


At. 


24.— R 


it 


Eim. 


6.^^E 


u 


live. 


25.— V 


M 


Fent. 


6.— "E 


a 


-fi^nd. 


26.— W 


(( 


ITent 


7.-^1 


u 


Ice. 


27.— Y 


(( 


Fes. 


s.—n 


u 


It. 


28.— ^Z 


C( 


Zeal. 


9.-^0 


u 


Old. 


29.— »Z 


• 


Azure. 


10.— '0 


it 


Bo. 


^0.— NG 


it 


Sing. 


11.— '0 


it 


Ox. 


31.— TH 


it 


Thj. 


12.— ^U 
13.— »U 


it 


Use. 
Ub. 


A-TONIOB. 




14.— 'U 


(( 


Fun. 


32.— F 


asm 


Fit 


15.— 01 


(( 


Oil. 


33.— H 


it 


jSat. 


16.— OU 


u 


Out. 


34. K 


it 


Kid. 








35.— P 


it 


Pit. 


CONSONANT SOUNDS. 
SUB-TONIOB. 


36.— S 
37.— T 
38.--CH 


a 
it 
ti 


Sin. 
iTop. 
OhAt. 


17.— B 


as in 


B&t. 


39.— SH 


u 


Shun. 


18.— D 


C( 


Dun. 


40.— Tit 


a 


^in. 


19.--G* 


(( 


Gun. 


41.— WHt 


it 


When. 



* Soft G is eqaivalent to J ; Soft C to S, and hard and Q to K. 
X is eqaivalent to K and S, as in box, or to G and Z, as in exalt. 

f WH is pronounced as if the H preceded W, otherwise it would be 
pronounced W-hen. R should be slightly trilled before a vowel. For 
nirther instructitos, see Sanders and Merrill's Elementary and Elocu- 
tionary Ohart 

QunmoNs. — How many Elementary Sounds are there f How many 
vowel sounds f What are they ? Utter the eonaonant Bounds. 
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TOR THS TOWXL SLIlllim, 

1st For Long 'A, we have at\ as in tail ; au in gauge; ag 

in lag ; ea in great ; ei in deign ; eg ia theg. 
2d. For Flat 'A, ou in daunt; ua in guard; ea in heart, 
3d. For Broad 'A, au mpauee; aw in law ; eoin Oeerge; 

oa in groat; o in horn ; ou in eought, 
4th. For Short *A^ ai in plaid; ua in guarantg. 
5th. For Zon^ 'E, ea in weak ; ei in eeiu ; iem Me/; eo m 

people ; % in pique ; eg 'm keg. 
Oth. For Short*Bj a in ang ; ai in eaid; ay in Mys; m in 
dead; ei in heifir ; eo in leopard; ie in friend; ue in 
guess; u in fttiry. 
TtiL For Xon^ % at in aw/Stf ; m in eleight; eg in eye; ie in 

d!te; vi in guide; ug in 6iiy ; y in trg. 
8tfa. For iS%or/ % e in English ; eem been; ie in mtw ; o in 

tDomen; u in 6iMy ; «» in build; g in sgmboL 
9tfa. For Z<m^ *0, ou in hau&og; eau in 6ea«; eo in yao- 
man; eurinMw; oa in 6oa^; oeinhoe; ouinsoul; ow 
inflow. 
10th. For Long Slender *0, 00 in shoe; ou in MMip. 
1 1th. For Short *0, a in ii^u ; ou in Aou^A ; 010 in knowledge. 
12th. For Zofi^ 'U, eau in ^lify; eu in frud; ew in (i!n9 ; 

ueincue; ou in gour; uim fruit. 
13th. For Short*\J^ e in Aer; t in sir; oe in <ibef ; o in fawt. 
14th. For Short Slender *Vy o in wolf; ou in im>u/& 
15th. For 01, og in ^oy. 
16th. For OU, ow in now. 

8UBBTITUTJE8 FOR THa OOHBOiriHT xuEimm. 

For F, we have gh^ as in laugh; ph in sphere. 

For J, <7 in yew, gin^ ggre. 

For K, c in can; eh in chord; gh in hough; q in j^utt 

For S, c in ce»/, cion, eggnet. 

For T, (^ in faced; phth in phthisic. 

For V,/in 0/; ph in Stephen. 

For Y, t in omon, i^o/ian^. 

For *Z, c in suffice; s in w; a? in.Xerjreff. 

For *Z, « in treasure; z in asn«re, 

QuxsTioMS.—- How many substitates has long A f Bow many baa 
flat A, aod wliat are they ff How many baa broad A, &c I How 
many sabstitatee has each of the eensonants and what are thoy f 
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PBEFACE. 

Tbe present Tolume^ though earefvlly fitted, like eeeh of its pr» 
aeceseora, to the place which it holds in the Seriei, forme^ elso, io 
itself like each of them, n complete progressive Reader. It is not^ 
therefore, merely a set of promiscnons extracts : claiming no other 
than the merit of ezlubitin|{ diversity ol style and elegance of senti* 
ment 

All the matter, on the contrary, whether original or selected, has 
been adapted and arranged with the closest regard to the expm- 
ereed utaniM of learners. To meet the disposition of youth, ever 
" studions of change," it offers, both in s^le and subject, the most 
ample yariety ; to plant the precions seeos of yirtne^ to cherish and 
protect them in their growth, it earefnlly supplies the means of 
moral culture ; while, further to enrich the mina with useful knowl- 
edge, make it familiar with noble sentiments and elegant diction, 
it brings the pupil in communion with many of those master spirits 
that bays, by their work% most adorned and elerated Enjglish 
Literature. 

The Fibst Past of the work, embracii^ some thirty^fiye psges» is 
deyoted to tbe statement and illustration of principles and pre- 
cepts for Rhetorical Reading. The instmctions in this part will 
be found, it is hoped, comprehensiTe without being prolix, an<L 
withal BO simple and so direct as to admit of the most ready and 
accurate application. In this part» the diligent student will find 
every necessary aid in his endeavors to attain a graceful and effect- 
ive delivery ; while the teacher, anxious to secure to his pupils the 
benefit of ample and judicious practice^ will have no reason to coin* 
plain of the paucity of examples. 

Thx Second Past, occupying the remainder of the volume, com- 
prises more than two hundr^ Exercises in reading. Here eaoh 
Lesson is preceded by a list of words taken from it^ and duly de- 
fined ; the Proper Names are explained in brie^ but often compre- 
hensive Notes; frequent References are made to the instructions in 
the First Part ; ana the whole is concluded with a series of questions 
designed to awaken interest, prolong attention, and so make the 
deeper impression. These notes, reierenoes, definitions, and qnes- 
tioDs, all have a common aim, — ^that of securing a better reading 
of each piece, by securing to the learner a better understanding oF 
ite meaning. They direct attention to the precise import of given 
words in given places, fix firmly in the mind noted events, persons^ 
and localities, and foster the habit of tracing minutely the several 
shades and relations of thought in a eonnected discourse. 

Such, in general terms, is the Nsw Fourth Rxadxr. It is com- 
mended to all who regard good Reading, as a valuable accomplish- 
ment ; — ^to all who, in teaching this subject, have respect to the 
laws of mental growth; — to all who, in school, would duly combine 
the entertaining with the instructive ; — and, especially, to those 
Who sympathize with the sentiment of the poet >— 

How empty learning, and how vain la art, 
But as U SMuds the ms^ and gmdas tbe taesft 
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11. 226, as in herb ; rch, search ; reht, churched; rbd, orVd; 

rbdst, hsLib^dst ; rbst^ disturb^ st ; rbz, orbs ; rd^h&rd; 
rdst, hearrf's^; rcfe, words ; rf, turf; rft, scarfed; rg^ 
hwg ; rgz, hnrgs ; fj, darge ; r/rf, urg^d ; rk, a.rk ; rks^ 
arks ; rkst, work^st; rkt^ dirked; rktst, emb&rk'dst ; rly 
^rl ; rid, world; rldst, harld^st; rlst, whirVst ; rlz^ 
harls; rm,a,rm; rmd, a.rTn'd ; rmdst, ha.rm*dst ; rmsty 
arm'st; rmz, ch&rms ; rn^tam; rnd, turned; rndst, 
eoarrCdst; rnst, learrCst; mz, urns; rp, carp; rps^ 
harps ; rpt^ w&rp^d; rs, Yerse ; rsh, harsh ; rst^ ^st ; 
rstSy hursts ; rt, dart ; rth^ earth ; rths, hirths ; rts, 
marts; rtst, da,rfst; rv, curve; rvd, nerved; rvdst^ 
curv^dst; rvst, swerv*st; rvz, nerves ; rz, errs, 

12. Sh, as in ship ; sht, hushed ; sk, scan, skip ; sks, tasks ; 

skst, frisk^st ; skt, risk d ; si, slow ; sld, nestVd ; slz, 
wrestles ; sm, smiie ; sn, snag ; sp, sport ; sps, ]isps ; 
spt, elAsp'd ; st, stag ; str, «^ike ; sts, rests ; sw, swing, 

13. 2%, as in thme, thin ; thd, hre&th^d ; thr, three ; thst, 

hrea,th^st; thw, thwack; thz, writhes; tl, title; tkf, 
settPd ; tldst, settVdst ; tlst, settVst ; tlz, nettles ; tr^ 
irvmk ; ts, fits ; tw, twirl. 

14. Vd, as in curv'c?; vdst, liv^ ds t ; vl, domPl ; vld, grov^fd; 
vldst, grov*rdst; vlst, dnv*Vst ; vn, driven; vst,]iv^st; 
vz, lives. 

15. W7i, as in when, where. 

16. Zd, as in mus'd ; zl, dazzle ; zld, muzzVd ; zldst, das- 

ztdst ; zlst, daxzVst ; zlz, muzzles ; zm, spasm ; zmz^ 
chsisms ; zn, ris*n ; znd, reasWd ; zm, pri^m ; zndst^ 
impris^rCdst, 

VL — ^Avoid blending the termination of one 
word with the beginning of another, or sup- 
pressing the final letter or letters of one word, 
when the next word commences with a similar 
sound. 

BXAMPLBS, 

Fal«e dgh« sicken instead of Fal' sigh* sicken. 

In peril^s darkest hoxxr " In peril's darkest tower, 

QuKnoN. — What error in Articolation would be avoided by the ob> 
■enranoe of direction VI. t Give examples. 
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Songs of pndfles ^ Songiof pnlMt, 

We are apt to Ant our eyes " We aire npt to ■hnlloQr fte. 

It striken with an awe ^ It strike* with a iiaw. 

A reader mads easy ** A redermadeiy. 

The scenes of those darib ages ** The scenes sof those dart oagea. 

Dry the orphan^j tears *^ Dry the orphan stears. 

Perciyak' acts and extraott ^ PerdTal sadb sand ^leztrasfts. 

Note. — ^Bj an indistinct Articnlation the aenae of 
a paasage is often liable to be peryerted. 



1. He hnilt him an itfs Aonse. 

He huilt him a nice Aonse. 
8. My heart U awed within me. 

My heart is sawed within me* 
8. A grea< error often ezises. 

A grea^ terror often existe. 

4. He is content in either situation. 

He IB content in Tieither situation. 
6. Whom ocean feels throagh all her countless wayes. 

Who motion feels through all her countless wayes. 

6. My hrothers ought to owe nothing. 
My hrothers sought to own nothing. 

7. He was called hy his father's name. 
He was scalled hy his father's name. 

8. We traveled o'er fields qfiee and snow. 
We traveled o'er fields office sand snow. 

9. He was drained in the religion of his fbthere. 
He was strained in the religion^of his £fttherB. 

lOSCSLLAHXOUB lXAIfPT,a». 

1. The lights, depths^ longtTUy and hretdtha of the snJ^esIL 

2. Thejfe^ o//reedom^af» once more e^oft. 

8. It toss decidedly the s&Doreat storm of the season. 

4. 8he sought eJhelterfrom the sunshine iu the shade, 

5. His sTrnveled limbs were shivering with tAe co2tl. 

QmisnoN. — ^How is the sense of a passage liable to bs peryertsdt 
Oire ezamples. 
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6. A Mg bl&ih b^ Mt a hig hhuih he&r. 

7. ^OUli^ Uie rough ^ad rugged rocks tbe ragged rai^l fan. 

8. lie «^w.6^ ^^ ^71^, «^iin, «^&k, «Zender <8apZIn|;r«. 

9. Slowly eoidsfidly w© Zai<Z Aim down, 
From th.Q field qf his fame fresh and gory. 

10. ^rpm ^y ^one in the «Ay, tAoa ^oiS;^«^ ap4 laxigh^st a< 
(Ae «to,rw, snd gvid'stthe holts q/" Jove. 

11. Th6 i^nc6i*dni<7n»>t^n6ss of the^r communicability is wholly 
tnfixpU'cable. 

12. The he«^ of&U govemm&nts in thl« badly governed world^ 
is a repuWicsin government 

13. TF^en the worW is darJswith t&mpests^ wilen <Annder«roK 
Kntl lightnings fly, thou lookest in thy beauty from the douds^ 
tind langJiest at the storm, 

14. jTAe AicZJen ocean showed itself anew, 

And b&rren wastes still stole upon the view. 
15. "He spoke disintcreaieiWy, rea&onabl^, philosopliically, .por- 
ticulariy, p^r^mptoril^/, authoritatively, i^nliesitatiugly, «nd oc- 
t^mporantfously. . 

IG. ITis falchion flashed along the Nile; 

iri« hosts he led through Alpine snows; 
O^er Mo«cow'« tower* that hlazed t?ie wAife, 
His eagle flag unrolled and froze. 
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i€cpB97;r Ajn) ekphasis. 

Accent and Emphasis both indicate some 
special stress of voice. 

Accent is that stress of voice by whicli one syllable 
of a word is made more prominent than others; Eac- 
PiiASis is that stress of voice by which one or more 
wards of "a sentence are distinguished above the rest. 

Questions.— What do Accent and EmphMU indicate I What is Ao- 
oent 1 What is Emphaais ? 
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AOCEHT. 

The accented syllable is sometimes deagnatcd 
thus : (/) ; as, com-mand^-ment 

Note L — ^AVords of more than two syllables gen- 
erally have two or more of them accentea 

The more forcible stress of voice, is called the Pri^ 
mary Accent ; and the less forcible, the iSecondary A> 
cad. 

XaCAMFUn OF PRDCAKT ▲CCXVT. 

Farm'-er^ hon'-oVy pat-tern^ remf-nant^ a-bid^^ em^lui/y «/- 
feet\ ex-panoPy a-tone^-menty be-hatZ-iary eon-UnV-ineniy ui^-graUt^ ' 
fitl^ itirten^-ive^ tram-ac^-tion, 

KZAMPXBS OF PBDCART ASD BXCOHDART ACeSXT. 

In the following examples the Primary Accent is 
designated by double accentual marks, thus : 

EiV'-u-catefy ed'-ii-ca"-tkm, muV'ti-ply'y mul'M'pli-^n*''tion^ 
mif*'iS'/t/\ mt''i9'/ac"'tiony com' -pre-Jund'^ eom-pre-henf-tipn^ 
re^-inn-mend'^ reff'Om'mend-a"'iiony mo"'menUa*-ryy eom-fiitt"- 
nircate'y com'-pli'ment"'aly in^m!'ni'Jl<a'*'tion^ es^'temrp<Hraf'* 
nt-ouSy coun'-ter-ret'-o-luf^-tion-ci'ry. 

Note II. — The change of accent on the same wo(rd| 
often changes its meaning. 

SXUIPLXS. 

colMengne, a partner, coMeni^e^ to unite teiih, 

con'-duct, hehaviar, oonnluct', to lead. 

des'-cant, a song or ivne, des-cant', to eomment, 

ob'-ject, ultimate purjwae, ob-ject', to oppose, 

ref-use, worthless remains, re-fuse', to deny ; r^ect, 

proj'-oct, a plan; a scheme, project', to jut out, 

in'-ter-<lict, a prohibition. in-ter-dict', to forbid, 

o'-ver-tliro\v, ruin ; defeat. o-ver-tlirow', to throw dovm, 

Q^jESTioy. — Which accent haa the more forcible stren of voice, the 
primary or secondary ? What effect does the change of aoeent oo the 
tame word produce t Qive examples. 
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Note HI. — ^Emphatic words are often printed in 
ItgMca. When, however, different degrees of empha- 
sis are to be denoted, the higher degrees are desig- 
nated by the use of Capitals LABGEB or smalleb, 
according to the degree of intensity. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To ofrms! to abmsI to ARMS! they cry. 

2. Awake^ my heart, awake I 
Green mles and icy cliffSy all join my hymn. 

8. And Agrippa said nnto Panl : Almost thou persaadest me to 
be a Christian. And Paul said: I would to Grod that not oLly 
ihou^ but also all that hear me this day, were both almost^ and 
altogetheb such as /am, except these bonds. 

4. The thing that hath been, it is that which shall be, and that 
which is done, is that which shall be done, and there is no new 
thing under the sun. 

Note IV. — ^Emphasis, as before intimated, varies 
in degrees of intensity. 

EXAMPLES OF INTENSIVE EMPHASIS. 

1. Ami, warriors, ARM for the conflict I 

2. The wa/r is inevitable — and let it comb ! I repeat it. Sir, — 
LET IT OOME ! FatrieJs Henry. 

8. I know not what course others may take ; but as for tm^ 
give me LIBERTY, or ^ve me DEATH ! Idem, 

4. The conflict deepens t On, ye brave. 
Who rush to glory or the gra/oe 1 

5. If I were an American, as I am an Englishman, -vthile a 
foreign troop remained in my country, I neoer would lay dcvwn 
my arms — NEVER, never, nefoer, Fitt, 

Note V. — Emphasis sometimes changes the seat of 
accent from its ordinary position. 

QuBsncOvs. — How are emphatic words often denoted f How are 
ihoBe denoted which aro very emphatic ? How is Emphasis yaried t 
Repeat the examples of intensive emphasis. What effect has Empha- 
iiB sometimes on accent S Give examples. 
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1. He ntist tn^crease, bnt I must d^creaae. 

2. Joseph attends schools r^^iikrly ; bnt WiUiam, ir^reguhtrtj* 
8. Did he perform his part ifrae&fajly^ or un'gneetoSlj t 

4. There is a difference between ^iM'sibility and|>fv^ability. 

5. We are not to inquire into the jastfice or tn'jiistioe, the 
A^m^or or <2i«lionor of the deed ; nor whether it was law'tol or 
im'lawfdl, wise or fm'wise. 

Note VL — ^There are two kinds of Empluurifl : — 
Absolute and Antiihetic. Absolutb Emphasis is used 
to designate the important words of a sentence, with* 
out any direct reference to other words. 

SZAMFLBS OF ABSOLUTB BMPHAfilB. 

1. Be we men^ 

And suffer sach dishonor ? Mszr, and wash not 
The stain away in blood ? 

2. . 7b-momw, didst thou say ? To-moebow1 

It is a period nawTiere to be found 
In all the hoary registers of lime. OctUm, 
8. I shall know but one country. Hie ends /aim at, shall be 
"My OoinsTBT's, my God's, and Truth's." Webster, 

4. I was horn an American; I Uve an American; I shall die 
an American. Id. 

5. Sfbak otrr, my Mends; would you exchange it for the de- 
mon's DBmc, Aloohol? a shot^ like the roar of a temt)est, an- 
swered, "NO I" 

6. YoTT, noble Americans, toe hless in the name of the God (f 
tfiberty, Kossuth, 

7. He paused a moment, and with an enchanting smile, wlds- 
pered softly the name,"J^fe?w2/" Louder he cried, " England I" 
He waved his handkerchief and shouted, " ENGLAND I" 

8. O SAORBD FOBUS t how proud you look I 
How high you lift your heads into the sky ; 

How Atf^ra you are I how mighty sinA.\iow free ! Knowles. 

9. " Hold !" Tyranny cries ; but their resolute breath 
Sends back the reply, "INDEPENDENCE or DEATH I** 

Qdbstions. — ^How many kinds of Emphaus are there t What is 
Absolute Emphasifi t Qive examples. 
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Note Vn. — ^Antithetic Emphasis is that wliicli is 
founded on the contrast of one word or clause with 
another. 

XXAMPLES OF AiniTHXTIO EMPBASIB. 

1. If we have no regard for our own character, we" ought, at 
leAst, to regard the characters oi others, 

2. The wkJced flee when no man pursueth; but the righteoiu 
are bold as a lion. Bible, 

8. Living I shall assert it, dying^ I shall assert it. Webster, 
4. You were paid tojiglit Alexander, not to rail at him. 
5! He is the propitiation for our sins ; and not for ours only, 
l)ut' for tlie si lis of the wJiote toprtd. Bible, 

6. Ye worship ye know not what : we know what we worship. 

Note VIII. — ^e following examples contain two 
or more sets of Antitheses. 

1 . I will make the stars of the west the suns of the cast, Kossuth, 

2. We must hold them as we hold the rest of mankind — enemies 
in war^mpeace^ friends, Jefferson, 

8. The wise man is happy when, he gains his own approbatiozi, 
xh^fool, when he gains that of others, 

4. Without were fightings^ within were fears, Bible, 

5. When the righteous are in authority, tlie people r^oiee ; but 
wiien the wicked beareth rule, the people mourn. Ibid, 

6. Faithful are the yoounds of 2kfrier^\ but the hisses of an 
enemy ore deceitful. Ibid, 

7. Set honor in one eye, and death in the othsTy 
' And I will look on both indifferently. 

8. A man's first care should be to avoid the reproaches of liill 
own heart ; his next^ to escape the censure of theVorld. 

9. Religion raises men abase themselves; irreligioj^ sinks 
them beneath the brutes. 

10. It is my living sentiment, and, by the blessing of God, it 
shall be my dying sentiment ; independence now, and indepen- 
dence FOREYSS ! W^ter, 

NoTTE IX. — ^The s^nse of a paissage is varied by 
changing the place of the emphasis* 

QuBsnoits. — WhKtis AtttltbetioEmptuiBiB't' GiVe cncamplos. What 
•ffBct bos a change of EmphauB on ^e ffetife of a paei^e V ExamplMk 
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1. Has Jdrru» seen his brother to-day I No ; bti CharlM ba& 

2. Has Jamed a^m his brother tOKlay f No; bbt he has Aaar J 
from him. 

8. Has James seen A» brother to-day ? No ; but he saw yawn* 

4. Has James seen his hf other to-day ? No ; bat he lias seen 
his sister. 

5. Has James Mien his brother Uhdayt No; but he saw him 
yesterday. 

Eemabk. — ^To determine tte emphatic words of a 
sentence, as well as the degree and land of emphasis to 
be employed, the reader must be governed wholly by 
the sentiment to be expressed. The idea is sometimes 
eitenained that emphasis consists merely in loudness 
of tone. But it should be borne in mind, that the 
most intense emphasis may often be effectively ex- 
pressed, even by a whisper. 
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IilrFLEcnoNS aire turns or slides of the voice, 
made in reading or speaking ; as, Will you go 

to New or to v^ 

All the var'ous sbtmds of the human voice may be 
comprehended under the general appellation of tones. 
The principal modifications of these tones are the 
Monotone, . the Rising Inflection, the FALiiiKa 
iNFLEtTTON, and the Gibcum^lkx 

QuwTib^.— 'How are the emphaBc xrords of a sientctfce (]«tenDiiied f 
What are lofi^jjdozitff WhaiT are t&e {iriii6i|^ dDiodi&Glb<d(^ of Ito 
hurnaa yoiee f 
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The Horizontal Line ( - ) denotes the Monotone. 
The Bising Slide (/) denotes the Bising Inflection. 
The Falling Slide ( \ ) denotes the Falling Inflection. 
The Ourve (^) denotes the Circumflex. 

The Monotone is that sameness of sound, 
which arises from repeating the several words 
or syllables of a passage in one and the same 
general tone. 

Eemaek. — The Monotone is employed with admi- 
rable effect in the dehvery of a passage that is solemn 
or sublime. 

BXAMPLBS. 

1. Man that is b5m of a woman, Is Of fS^w days, find foil Of 
trotible. He cdm3tli fdrth like a flower, and Is cUt dOwn : hd 
fleeth also as a shadow, and cOntin^3th nOt. 

2. Man dieth, find wftsteth fiwaj : yea, man gjvdth Up thO 
ghost, find whOre is he ? As thO wftters fail frOm tho sea, find 
thO flood dOcfiyOth find drieth tip, sO mfin lieth dOwn, find risOth 
not ; till the hOav&is bO nO mOre, thOy shftll nOt fiwSke, nOr bO 
rfiised OtLt Of thSir slOOp. 

8. For thtks sfilth the high find lOfty One thfit inhfibitdth OtOr- 
nltf , whose name is Rolf, I dw^ in thO high find holy plfioe. 

4. Lord, Thou hfist bOOn OQr dwSlling-plfice in fill gOnOrfitiOns. 
B0f5re thO mountains wOre brOnght forth, Or Over thOU hfidst 
fKkrmed thO ^arth find thO wOrld, Ovfin frOm OvOrlfisting tO 0T6r- 
Ifisfing, Thou firt GOd. Bible. 

6. 6 thOtl thfit rOUSst fibOve, rOtInd fis thO shield Of m^ fathers t 
whfinoe fire thy bOams, O sQn 1 thy OyOrlfisting light ? Ossian* 
6. High On fi throne Of rOyfil stfite, which far 
OtltshOne thO wOalth Of Ormtks Or Of Ind, 
Or where the gOrgeotls Oast, with richest nfind, 
Showers On her bjngs bfirbfiric pOarl find gOld, 
Sfitfin exfilted sfit! Milton. . 

Bekabe. — ^Bnt the inappropiiste nse of the mono- 
tone, — ^a £9>nlt into which yoimg people naturally &11, 

QunraoMB. — ^How are they sometimes denoted t What is the liono- 
«Qiiet Wkat passages shonld be read with the monotone t QiTe 
tnunplM. 
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k a Ysry craye and obstinate error. It ia aliraya 
tedioTZfl) ana often even ridicnIoii& It should be sto- 
dionsly ayoided. 

The Rising iNFLBonoN is an upward turn, or 
slide of the voice, used in reading or speaking; 

as, Are you prepared to recite jour >^ 

The Falunq iNFLBonoH is a downward torn, 
or slide of the voice, used in reading or speak- 

\ 

ing ; as, What are you ^^ 

Li the fiJIing inflection, the voioe should not auut 
below the genmdpiich; but in the rising inflection, it 
is raised above it 

The two inflections may be illustrated by tbefbllow- 
ing dia^raDis: 



1. Didheact 

a. Did ihej go ^y or ^/ They went 

8. If the flight of Dryden is X^^ PopeoontiniiM longer oa 
the^ If the blaze of Dryden'e fire is \J^^^ the hm of 

Pope's is more regular and x.^ 

Qui8noR&— What is the Biaing Inflectioo f What is th« FalJuif 
lufleetion f In the falling inflection shotdd the voice sink below the gen- 
eral pitch f Is it raised above the general pitch in the Risitig Infleatun f 

2 
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4 And halih man the power, with his pride and wQ, 
T9 arouse all nature with storms at will f 
Hathi he power to color the summer cl6ud? 
To allay the tempest, when hills are b6wed ? 
Can he waken the spring with her festal wr6atht 
Can the son grow dim by his latest br6ath ? 
Will he oome again, when death^s vale is tr6d? 
Who then shall dare mnrmnr, ^^ There is no Gddf" 

Bbmabe. — ^The same dearee of uxBection is not, at 
all tikneS) used, or indicated by the notation. The due 
degsee to be employed, depends on the rwJwre of what 
is to be q^ressed. For example ; if a person, nnder 



great excitement, asks another: Are yon in 

the degree of inflection wonld be mnch greater, than 



if he playfdHy asks: Are yon in ^ The former 

inflection may be called inkfative^ the latter, oommon. 

KULES FOB THE USE OP rNTLEOTIONS. 
BULB L 

Direct qnestioBS, or tbtise wbicb may be an- 
svrered by ye^ or no, usually take the rising in- 
flection ; but their answers, generally, the faUing. 

BXAHFLX9. 

' Win yon send me those fl6wers? Y6s ; or, I will. 
^ Did yon giye me s^ven ? Nd ; I gave yon six. 
8. Are we better than th6y ? N6 ; in n5 wise. 
4. Is'he the God of the Jews 6nly f is he not also of the Gr- 
illes? Yte; of theGtotilesalso. 

QuEsnoNB.— Is the same degree of infleetion (0 be used at all times I 
Bepeat Rule I Giye ezacoplea. 
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5. Do we then make yoid the law thrond^ fidth ? God for- 
bid : we establish the law. BibU. 

6. Will he plead agaiiust me with hk great p6wer f K6 ; but 
he will put strength in me. Jd. 

7. Was it ambition that indnoed BegoluB to retom to O&r- 
thage^ Nd; btttaloTe<^oototr7aDdreq>ectlbrtrMi— anaot 
o^iBoral aablimitj^ ariaing oat of the firmeet integrity, 

8. Bark I oomes there from the pyramids 

And from Siberian wastes of snow 
And Emrope's hills ; a voioe that bids 
The world be awed to mourn him I lib* IHerpML 

Note L — ^When the direct question becomes an 
appeal, and the reply to it is anticipated, it takes the 
intense ^Z2t72^ inflection. 

EXAMPLBS. 

1. William, did we not recite our lessons correctly? 

2. Can a more inearuUtent argmnent be nrged in its f^vort 
8. Did he not perform his part most Admirably f 

4. Wm the GiTstal Palaoe in Kew York, equal in size ^ thai 
inLdndoat 

BIJLE n. 

ladirect questions, or those which can not b« 
answered by yea or no^ usually take the falling 
inflection, and their answers the same. 

XZAMPLBS. 

1. JIow many lessons have yon learned t Thr^ 

2. Whick has the most credit marks to-diy f Jidia. 
8. Where did your father go, last wfeek ? To Bteton. 

4. Wiien do yon eiq)eGt him to retdm ? Next we^k. 

5. Who first discovered Amidrica? Christopher Ckdimbvs. 

Note I. — ^When the indirect question is one asking 
a repetition of what was not, at flist^ undecstood, it 
takeS' the r£mi^ inflection. 

Qdbrionb. — ^Does the direct qaestion ever reqiaire the feJlmg infleo- 
teki Gite:eaaiDples. Repeat Rale II Gi^e examples, fiosstiie 
bdirect question ever require the rUiog infleetfon t 
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1. Where did jon find those flowers f In the lawn. 
Where did you s£y f In the kwn. 

2. When did yon say congress a^'otlmed ? Last week. 

Note TL — ^Answers to questions, wheliher direct or 
indirect, when expressive of indifferenoei take the 
rising inflection, or the drctimfiex. 

1. Where shall we go? I am not partfcnlar. 

2. Shall William go with ns? If he ch^kses. 
8. Which do you prefer ? I have no choice. 

4. Did you care for his friendship ? Kot mdoh. 

Note IIL — ^In some instances, direct questions be- 
come indirect by a change of the inflection from the 
risiQg to the falling. 



1. Will you come to-morrow or n&t day ? Tee. 

2. Will you come to-m6rrow, or n^xt day ? I will oome to* 
morrow. 

Bbicabe. — ^The first question asks if the person ad- 
dressed will oome withm the two days, and may be 
answered by yes or no; but the second asks on tvhu^ 
of the two days he will come, and it can not be thus 
answered. 

RXTLB m. 

When questions axe connected by the con- 
junction or, the first requires the rising^ and 
the second, Xin^ falling inflection. 

SXAMFUBS. 

1. Does Napoleon merit praise, or o^ngore ? 

2. Was it an act of moral ootirage, or cdwardioe, Ibr Oato io 

M on his sword ? ^ 

Repeat Note IL How do direot quefti«iif beoome indiriei Whaft- 
Is Rule in t Give examples. 
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S. I» ft UwM to do good on the SaUMth diji,ortodoMlt 
toi4Telife,ortokiUf BiNs. 
4. Art thoa he that dioold o6iiie, or do we look tm aiiftlfa«f 

BUIiB 17. 

Antithetic terms or clauses usnally take op- 
posite inflections ; generally, the former has the 
rising J and the latter ike falling inflection. 



L It appears more like a drteni than real life; more Uke a 
rdmanoe than a dreadful re^itj. 

S. Bj h6nor and dishonor, hyeyilrepdrt and good reptet; aa 
dec6iyen, and yet trAe ; aa dnknown, and yet well kn6wn, aa 
dying, and hehold, we live ; aa chastened, and not killed; aa 
86rrowfill, yet always radioing ; as p6or, yet making many rioh ; 
as haying n6thing, yet poesesBing &]1 thinga. B&le, 

ISoTS L — ^When one of the antithetio danaes is a 
nefoiw^ and the other an affirmative^ generally the 
n^ntiYe has the firing j and the affiimatiye the fitting 
inflection. 



1. Aim not to 8h6w knowledge, hat to aoqnlre it 
S. Let another man prtJse thee, and not thine own mfiolh; 
a stronger, and not thine own Hps. 
8. Yon flhonld not say g6yerment, hat g6Temment. 
^ Show yoor ooorage hy year dedds, not hy yoor w6rda 

BTTIiB y. 

The Panse of Sn^qpension, denoting that the 
sense is incomplete, nsoallj has the riHng in- 
flection. 



1. SCr, I Implore gentlemen, I a^jore them hy all they hold 
dear in this w6rld, hy all their, love of liherty, hy all thehr yeu- 

Bepeat Rule lY. Giye exampUs. Repeat Kote I, and «iainpl«i. 
Bep^t Rule Y., and examples. 
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. eration <fbr thfilr dnoestors, by all their regard for potUiril^^, by 
all theiz gratitade to Him who has bestowed on lihem saoh mi* 

. snmberod and oonntlesB blSsongs, by all the duties whkh they 
owe to mankind, and by all the dnties which they owe to ih6m« 
selyes, to p^nse, solemnly pause at the edge of the pr^oipice, before 
tibe fearfnl and dangerous leap is taken into the yat^^nn^g abyss 
bel5w, from whioh none who ever take it, shall return in s^ei^ 

Nom L^r^l^e oiidHiory dii^ect aidd]:6ss, mot aeeom- 

I)aiiied with strong emphasis, takes the rising infleo- 
tion, on the principle of iihe pause of suspension. 



1. Ye men df Ja^S6a,'aud all ye tibnt dwell in Jerdsalem, be 
this known imto yon, and hearken to my words. Bible, 
9. IFight, ^gentlemen of E'ngland 1 fight, bold ye5man t 
Draw, archers, draw yonr arrows to the head. 

NoTB n. — ^In some instances of a pause of snspen- 
^8k>n| the sense ireqmres an intense j/b2Sn^ ii^eetion. 



1. The prodigal, if he does not become a |>diip^, wlD, at least, 
have bnt little to bestow 4m oth««k 

Bekabe. — ^If themtn^ inflection is gjivw on ptxmer^ 
the sense would be perverted, and the passage made to 
mean, that, in order to be able to bestow x:>n othess, it 
is necessary that be should become a pauper. 

BUIiB VI. 

Expressi<ms of tenidemess, as of grief) or 
kindness, commonly inoliEe the yoiqd to Ibe 
rising inflection. 

XZAMPLBS. 

1. O my son Ab'salonI my 86n, my son Ab'salomI Wonld 
God I had died for the6, AVsalom, my s6n, my s^ I B9bh. 

Kote I, and examples. Repeat Note H, and example. Rule YI« 
and example. 
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BULB TIL 

The Penultimate Pause, or the last bat one, 
of a passage, is usnallj preceded by the r%$ing 
inflection* 



1. The ohangmg mmods deolire the kadnvMs*! pftw«r, wii> 
dam, Mid g^ftdoMB of God. 

8. When tbe Mv^go piondet Uniaelf with « h«l or a wigwam 
for shelter, or that he mtkj store up hk provWonii ho dose ao 
more than is done by the rabbit, the bdaver, the be6, end blrde 
afeTfiryspedes. 

KufKARK. — The rising infleoGon is emplo^ at the 
pemiltimatd pause in order to promote Tanety, rinoe 
the Toioe geiie<a% fiJb at the end ofasentonoe. 

BUUE TUL 

Expressions of strong emotion, as of anger or 
surprise, and also tiie language of authority and 
reproach, are expressed with the falling inflec- 
tion. 



1. Strike for your homes and liberty, 
And the H^yens yon worship o'er yoal 

2. O Fo6uI and Oow o/hedH to believe aU that the prftphets 
hare written oonceming m^ ! JMUs. 

8. Hi^/bveatheitaotalbAd; 

The wild winds must not Atf^ It I Tet| again, 
I teQ thee— wa abb ntet 
4. AHml i&ine/ for thy light k coma, and the gltey of the 
Lord is risen upon thee. Bible, 

BUI«B DL 

An emphatic succession of particulars, and 
emphatic riepetiticm, require the falling inflec- 
tion. 

Rtile yn., and ezsmples. Bnle Tin. sad vBua^fim. Bepeat 
Eule IX. 
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KZAMPUES. 

1. H^ holy light I 5f&prmgofEeaYeEfir8t-lKMn, 
Or of the eternal, oo-etemal h^m. 

2. Thetdar, 
The grdan, the kn^ the pall, the hl^ 
And all we kabfw^ <x drtan, or f&ar 
Of agony, are thine. 

TtEMABK, — ^The stress of yoice on each saoeessiTe 
particular, or repetition, shotQd gradually be increased 
as the subject advances. 

The Cibguhflex is a union of the two infleo 
tions on the same word, beginning either with 
ikefalUng and ending with the rising^ or with 
the nm^ and ending with the falling f as, If 

he goes to^ «^I shall goto ^'^ ^ 

BULB I. 

The Circumflex is mainly employed in the language 
of irony, and in expressing ideas implying some con- 
dition, eitiier expressed or understood. 

BXAMPLXS* 

i. Nero was a virtaons prinoe I 

2. O, Excellent interpreter of the laws I 

8. .Am I a d6g,that thon comest to me with stayes ? 

4. If yoU do that, wS I7ill do tins.- 

5. ThSy said, too, as yon say : ^^ It is our destiny.*' 

6. That power is used, not to b&iefit mankind, bat to otnsh 
them. 

7. It has been said that this law is a measure of peace I Yes^ 
such peace as the w51f gives to the liunb— -the kite to the dove I 

8. Th&y follow an adventurer, whom they Ibar, and obey a 
power which they hate; we serve a monarch whom we love, — 
a Gk>d whom we adore. 

QunrnoNB. — ^What is the Circumflex t When is the drcomflex main 
ly employed t Give examples. 
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Bbbabx.-— The liflin^ inflection and oiroomflaK an 
00 nearly allied, tbat» in many insftancea, it may be 
difSicult to determine wliich dioold reoeiye the prefer^ 
enceiniheieadingof apaasage. This ia particularly 
the case where irUawe inflection ia not reanired. But 
the diffeienoe between the ciremi^kx ana the faJUng 
inflection, is so obvious that no one would be liable to 
mistake which should be employed. 



SECTION IV. 

XODULAXIOV. 

Modulation implies those variations of the 
voice, heard in reading or speaking, which are 
prompted by the feelings and emotions that the 
sabject inspires. 



OF OOUSAOX AMD OHITALmOI» ■ZORBDnRL 

Foii. S Once more unto the breach, dear friends, 011M mor§^ 
ToBS. C Or dose the wall up with our English dead t 
MiDDUi ^ In peace, there's nothing so becomes a ooan, 
ToBB. C As modest stillness and homility ; 

Bat when the blast of war blows In oar earsi 
Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 
Stiffen the sinews, sommon np the blood, 
Disgnise fair natore with hard-&Tored rage. 
On^ ON, yon noblest English, 
Whose blood is fetched from fkthers of war-proof t 
Fatk&n^ that, like so many Alexanders, 
Have, in these parts, from mom till even fonghti 
And sheathed their swords for lack of argmnent. 
I see yon stand like greyhomids in the slips. 
Straining np<Hi the start The game's afoot ; 
Follow your spirits, and, npon this charge, 
, GBT--]BbBAyKEr FOB Habrt! England I and St. GbobmI 

QmnoN/— What is KoduUitioii GKre an example. 



AND 

Quick. 
High 

AND 

Loud. 

QUIOK. 
ABD 
TBBT 

LOTIDb 
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TfaEVARiT. — ^To read the foiegdng exttoaple in one 

doll, monotonous tone of voice, wimout regard to ikud 
sentiment expressed, would rendertbe passage extr^oie- 
ly insipid and lifeless. But by a proper modulation of 
we yoiee, it infuses into the mmd of the reader oi' 
hearer the most animating and exoiting emotions 

A correct modulation of the voice is oae of ihe 
most important requisites in the speaker. For if the 
voice is kept for a considerable length of time on one 
continuous key or pitch, he will not only fail to pre- 
sent that variety and force which the subject contains, 
but he will weaiy both himself and his hearers. 

The voice ia modulated in three different ways. 
Fitai^ it is varied in Ptfoh ; that is, £K>m high to tow 
tones, and the reverse. Seo&ndly, it is varied in 
Q|?4Bn!iTT, or in hudnm or voiwme of sound, TkMig^ 
it is varied in Quality, or in the hand of sound ex.* 



TTTCH OF VOICE. 

Pitch of Voice has reference to its degree 
of elevation. 

Every person, in reading or speaking, assumes a 
certain pitch, which may be either high or low^ accord- 
ing to circumstances, and which has a governing b^ 
fluence on the variations of the voice, above and below 
it This degree of elevation is usually called the Key 
Note. 

As an exercise in varying the voice in pitch, the 
practice of uttering a sentence on the several de^^ 
of elevation, as represented in the following scale, will 
be found beneficial. Firsts utter the musical syllables^ 
then the vowel sound, and lastly, the proposed sen- 
tence, — ^aaoen(]ting and descendiiig. 

QunnoKs. — ^In how manyways is the yoice modulated f What ia 
mtant by Fitch of voioe t What practioe ia reoommeDded for yarying 
ihepitehof Toiioel 
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■8.--dD # • i nHn<;>*Vlife<lqii» mtwhm.^ 



7. A * < in dts. VlrtiMaloMMDTiTfli. 

6.— l a # »-iii-dg.— Virtue aloM tunrlTM^— 

6. sol # in no. Virtae alone tiiiTiTet. 
-4.— fk— #— o-tn^at^Vlrtne alone mniTee . 



S. mi # a in oteu Yirtna alone raniTeiL 
3. — r e #» a"iD"far. — Virtue alone eairiTea.-* 



1. do # a in oIL Virtae alone sanriTM. 

Alihongh the yoice is capable of as many variatioDi 
in speaking, as are markea on the mxisical scale, yet 
for aS fhe purposes of ordinary elocution, it will be 
sufficiently exact if we make but three degrees of yaii* 
ation, viz., the Low^ the Middle^ and the Sigh. 

1. 'fefi tow VtuCB is that which fais below the 
usual speakinff key, and is employed in expressing 
emotions of raiKmti^y, awe^ and reiferenee. 

1. It tlinnders t Sons of dost in reverence bow I 
Ancient of Days I ibon q^eakest from above ; 
Almlghtj r Trembling like a timid child I 

I hear thy awful voice I Alarmed — ^afi:aid— 
I see the flashes of thy lightning wild, 
And in the very grave wopld hide my head I 

2. Th8 MrDDLt Pitch is that usually emi)lqyed 
in common conversation, and in expressing unimpaih 
9bmed thought and moderaU emotion. 



1. When the snn rises or sets in the heayene, when spring 
paints th6 earth, when snmmer shines in its glory, when antomn 
poors fbrth its frnits, or winter returns in its awftd tonns, we 
Tiew the Chreator manifesting himself in his works. 

S. The verdant lawn, the shady grove, the variegated landf* 
scape, the boniidless ocean, and the starry heavens^ are contem- 
plated with pleasure by every beholder. 

QD>snoK&--What is &e Low Fitdi, ead wfaea ieit snmlojadt Give 
ezamplee. For what is the Middle Pitdi emploTed I tt ra tnpl sa 
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8. Thb High Pitch is that wliich liaes above flie 
nsaal speaking key, and is used in expressing joyous^ 
and dewxJtedfemrygB. 

BXAMPLBS* 

1. Ye crags and peaks, I'm with yon onoe again! 
I hold to yon the hands yon first beheld, 
To show they still are free ! Methinks I hear 
A spirit in yonr eohoes answer me, 
4nd bid yonr tenant welcome to his home 
Agaip I KwmlM. 

QUANnrr. 

QuANTTEY has reference to fuUnesa and dwrci- 
turn of sound. 

Quantity is two-fold ; — consisting in fitllkess or 
yoLUHE of sound, as soft or hud; and in time, as shw 
or quick. The former has reference to stbess ; the 
latter, to movement. 

The degrees of variation in qnantity, are nnmerbns, 
varying from a dight, soft whisper to a vehement 
shout. But for aU practical purposes^ thev mskj be 
considered as ffiree^ the same as in pitch ; — Uieaqft^ the 
middlej and the loud. 

For exercise in quantity, let the pupU read any sen* 
tence; as, 

" Beanty is a feding flower," 

first in a slight, soft tone, and then repeat it^ gradual- 
ly increasing in quantily to the full extent of the 
voice. Also, let him read it first very slowly, and 
then repeat it gradually increasing the movement In 
doing this, he should be careful not to vary the pitch. 
In like manner, let him repeat any vowel sound, or 
aUof them, and also inversely. Thus: 

. Qi7MR0H>— What is the High Fitoh, and Ibr what is it used t Si- 
amplok What it meant by Quantity I 
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BracABX.— <2aantit7 ib often mistaken for PitoL 
But it should be borne in mind that quantity has lef- 
eience to Jaudmus or u>Ziim«of sonnd, andpitoh to the 
devaiion or depremon of a tone. The difference may 
be distingniflhed by the dk^ht and heavy strokes on a 
bdl: — both of which produce sounds alike in fikh\ 
but they difEbr in ouanl% or hudmm^ in proportion aa 
the strokes are lignt or heavy. 

BXJIiBS FOB QXrANTErr. 

1. Soft, ob Subdued Tones, are those which range 
from a whisper to a complete vocality, and are used to 
express fuar^ eauUan^ secrecy^ sobmnUjf^ and all knder 
emotions. 



1. The load wind dwindled to a wMq^ low, 
And sighed for pity as it answered,— ^Ko.^ 

2. Tread softl j— bow the bead,— 

In reverent dlenoe bow, — 
Ko paaong beH doth toU,— 
Yet an immortal soul 

Ib passing now. 

2. A Middle Tone, or meditun loudness of voioe^ 
is employed in reading nornilM^ dotGnptiu^ or didaetie 
9mtenee$. 



1. Yioe is a monster of so fKghtftd mien, 
As, to be bated, needs but to be seen ; 
Bat, seen too oft, familiar with her fiuM^ 
We first endnre, then pity, then embraoe. 

2. There is as mnoh eioqnence in the tone oi yoioe, in the look, 
and in the gesture of a speaker, as in the ohoioe of his w(»rds. 

QinHn»iii&-^What is the diflforenee betwe«n Qaao^ig and PItaht 
What are soft, or snbdned Tones, used to expreMi Cure eiamplm 
7oir what is the Middle Tone employed f Qire examples. 
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S. A Loud Tone, or follness and stress of yoicoi is 
used in e:&:pressing violentpassians and vehemerU emotions. 

XXAMPLES» 

1. And once again — 
Hear me, ye walk, that echoed to the tread 
Of either Bnitns ! — once again I swe&r, 
Thb btebnal ottt shaix bb fbbbI 

2. On whom do the maledictionjs fall, nsiially pronooiioed in 
our assemhlies ? Is it not on this man t Om yon point to a 
more enormons instance of iniqnity in any tspeekec^ than tidii 
Inocmsisteney between his words and aotionftf 

QTTALrrr. 
Quality has reference to (he kind of sound 
uttered. 

Two sounds may be alike in quantity and pitch, yet 
diiSer in qiliality. The sounds pioduoed on the daxi^ 
net and flute, may agree in pitcn and quantity, j6i be 
very unlike in quaUty. The same is often true in re- 
gard to the tones oi the voice of two individtials. This 
difference is- occasiozied mainly by the different posi* 
tions of the vocal organs. 

The qualities of voice mostly used in reading or 
speaking, and which should receive the highest de- 
gree of culture, are the Pwre Tone^ the Ort^ivd^ Ihe 
Aspiratedj and the Otitturalk 

BULES FOR QUALITY. 

1. Ths Pubs Tonb is a cleair, smooth, sonorous 
flow of sound, usually accompanied with the middle 
pitch of voice, and is adapted to express emotions of 
joy, cheer/uln£S8^ love^ and trcmjuiUUy, 

BZAlcnikSk 

1 . There U joy in the nionntain«-^e bright waveB leap 
like a bounding stag when he Iweala from dbeep ; 
Atirthftdly, wildly thiey flash along— 
Let the hearens ring with eH>ng ! 

%nfentom.— •For what is the Loud Toue usedt €!«▼« ssnnples. 
Wlttt'ia m«ant by Quality t What qualities of Toioe slwold reeelftt 
the highest degree of ouiture f What is said of the PareT^msff 



FOUBTH BXADIB. 



2. The Qbotuni) is a fbll, deepi roand^ and irara 
peculiaily adapted to ezpiaiBiiig MOMii 



toBeof Yoioe, _ 



1. rns midnight's holy hom^-Mid iOaiiM noir 
Is brooding like a gentle q)iri( o W 
The still and pulseless worid. HaricI on the winds 
The bell's deep tones are swelling,— His the kneO 
Ofthedq)aitedyesrl 

& Teob AfiPiBATED ToNB of Toioe is not a yax% 
Tocal soundy but ratiber a forcible breathing ottoianoe^ 
and is used to express amaaBemenl^ fa»^ terror^ onger^ 
ftvenge^ remorse^ Bi^farverU emoHom. 



1. Oh, eowMrdeonioieaoe^hawdostthoaalftll^mel 

The lights bom bine. It is now dead midni|^t; 
Goldy fearful drops stand on my trembling flsshi 
S. For this, of all their wrongs the wont 
Great Spirit, let them be aoonrsed. 

4. T&s GvTrxTBAL QuAXiTnr is a deep, aspirated 
tone of Toice, used to express avemon, haired^ batMng^ 
tndanUempL 



1. Thonworint fiioiiyipcrt tothynatiTe^ 
Betoml Awayl Thon art teo bsse for man 
To tread iqwnl 'BioaseiusI THoareptllel 

2. Tell me I hate the bowll 

Hate IS a feeble word : • 
I loathe, abhor, my very sotil 

With strong disgost is stirred^ 
Whene'er I see, or hear, or tell, 
Of the dark beverage of hell ! 

QunrnoMS.— Of the Orotaiui roioe t Qire aa caaunple of the Oro- 
tond Toioe 1 Describe the AjB^irated Tone of voice. What is ft used 
to ezpresBl Give ezamplm. Whai is Bidd of the Oattural Quality I 
(Hve ezamplea 
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Bemabk. — ^Whenever a habit of reading or speaking 
in a nasaij shriUj harsh, or fmtgh tone of voice is con 
tracted by the pupil, no pains should be spared in 
eradicating it, and in securing a clear, &11, round^ and 
flexible tone. 

NOTATION IN MODULATION. 

(°)liigli. (jp. )soft. 

(°°) high and loud. (pp.) very soft. 

( o ) low. ( / ) loud. 

(oo) 1^^ ^^^ lo^i iff' ) ^^^ loud. 

(=) quick. ^ (pi) plaintive. 

( ") diort and quick. ( < ) increase. 

(si) slow. ( > ) decrease. 

KyAMPT.TBS JrOB SZBROXBB DT MODULATION. 

(jp.) Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 

(JO Bnt when lond surges lash the sounding shore, 

The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 

(«Z.) When Ajaz strives some rooks vast weight to throw. 
The line, too, labors, and the words move slow; 

(=) Not so, when swift Oamilla scours the plain, 

Flies o'er the unbending com, and skims along the 

(^/^,) Quick I Man the boat I Away they spring 
The stranger siiip to aid, 
And loud thdr hailing voices ring, 
As rapid speed they made. 

O All dead and silent was the earth, 

In deepest night it lay; 
The Eternal spoke Creation's word, 
And called to being— Day 1 
(s=) It streamed from on high, 

All reddening and bright, 
And angel's song welcomed 
The new-bom light 
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(00) Strik0^tm the iMfc aniMd Im «ipintl 

Strike-— for your altan and your firet! 
Sferike— ^ the green gntTei of your rfresl 
Godf and your natlTe landl EaU§6k 

(fl) Long years hare pasBed,— and I behdd 

My fSiOier's elms and manaiana old,^ 
The brook's bright wave; 

(fl) Bat, ah I the scenes which fimcy drew, 

Deoeiyed my heartr-the friends I knew, 
Are deeping now beneath the yew,— 

(g) Low in the graye. Bmp. 

(<) Shan man, the poaseasor of ao many noUe fiumltisai with 
an the benefits of leaning and eiperienoe, haye leas memory, 
kss gratitnde, less sensibility to danger than the beaatst (<) 
Shan man, bearing the image of hia Ohreator, sink thus low t 

Thama$E.Bmian. 

(>) The thunders boshed,-- 

The trembUng Ughfaiing fled away in fear,— 

(p.) The foam-oapt surges sank to qidet rest,—- 
The raging winda grew stiH, — 

(pp.) There waa a cahnl 

CO Harkl a biaaen yoioe 

Swells from the yaUey, like the clarion 
That calls to battle. Skirting aU the hi]ls» 

(=) Speeds the blithe tone, and wakes an answer op 
In rock and forest, till the yale hath talked 
With an its tongaes, and in the ftstnesses 
Of the fiff dingle, (p.) fidnt and (pp.) fUnter heard, 

(>) Diea the last soUen echo. 

He said, and on the rampart hights arrayed 
Bib trusty warriors, few, but ondismayed; 
($1.) I^rm-paced and slow, a horrid front ^ey form, . 
(pp.) Stin as the breeze, (oo) bnt dreadful as the storm I 
(Pc) I'OW, murmnring soonds along their banners fly, 
(jf.) RsysNex, or death I— the watchword and reply; 
(^^) Then pealed the notes, omnipotent to charm, 
(/.) And the load tocsn toUed their last alarml CkmphOL 
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(,oj *E6\ iBox^ the tocflin from the towers— 

A&d fire title ^yeriB, — 
Bid eftdi retainer ftrm irilih firpeed,— 
Gall ^ert^ry vfuasal in. 
(22) ^P "^*^ °^y banner on the wall^ — 

The banquet board prepare, — 
Throw wide the portal of my hall, 
And bring my armor there I A. &, Qrmn^ 

(*>o) The toombat deepens! On! t* bs^TK! 

"Who rush to dLOirr, or the orate! 
(ff^ iPfAYX, Munickt an thy banners ItaybI 

And OHABOB with all thy OHnrAunr! 
^j^) Ahl few shall part where many meetl 

The snow shall be their winding sheeti 
And every toerf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepnlcher I Oam^^lbeH. 

(il) At length, o^er Oolnmbiu slow consdonaaefls breaks, 
(«») "L^fliDl liwd!" cry the sailorB; (f.) "i.asi>! lamdI"— 

he awakes, — 
CO He runs,— yes! behold it! it blesseth his si^tl 
The land! O dear speotade! transport! delight! 

(*f •) His speeeh wto lit first low-toned and slow. Sometimei 
his voice would deepen, (oo) like the sonnd of distant thunder « 
and anon, (!') his flashes of wit and enthumasm would light up 
the aaudons fboes of his hearers, (<) like the fiovoff lighting 
of a coming storm. 

He woke to hear his sentry's shriek, 
C^o To asms! they come, (ff.) the Osekk! tiie GfifiEKl 

(22) Huzza for the sea! the all glorious sea! 

Its might is so wondrous, its spirit so free! 
(' ') And its billows beat Idine to each pulSe of my soul^ 

'Which, impatient, like them, can not yield to control 

O Away! away! o'er the 'sheeted ice, 
Away! away! we go; 
On oor steel-bound feet we move as fleet 
Aa de^ o'er the Lapland snow. 



rOTTBTH BlA1>nt. 



8EOTIOK y. 



Bhbtobical Pauses are those wldbh are fre> 
qnenily required hj tbe voice in reading and 
speaking, althougli the constraction of the paft* 
sage admits of no grammatical pause. 

These pauses are as manifest to the ear, as those 
which are made by the oomma, semiooloiL or other 
grammatical pauses, though not commonly oenoted in 
oke manner i>y any yisible sign. In the IbUowing 
exanx]^ iSiej are oenoted Aus, ( | ) 



1. And th«rB lay ^ stoad| with his nostril sQ wide. 

But through them there rolledl not the breath of Us pride i 
And the foam of his gaspingl lay white on the tort; 
And cold as the fprayl of the rook-baataa snrfl 

This pause is ^erally made before or afker the ut- 
terance of some inqportant word or dause, on which 
it is especially desired to fix the attention. In such 
cases it is usually denoted by the use of the dash (— ). 



1. Baitii'bhic^sststaiaonendsiB— ''EbnmasI'* 
a. Andflol tiie rose^ in crimson dressed, 

lieaned sweetly on the lily's breasCi 

And blnshing^ murmnrod-^^Ijnsl'* 
S. The path of wisdom is— thb wnx ov Gon. 
4. There, in his dark, oaryed oaken oihair 

Old Rndiger sat— naAnI A. Q, Ordme, 

QoBsnoiiB,— What are Khetorioal PaoBett What is said of this 
pause t Give an example. When is the Bhetorioal Faute gen«nUy 
noade t Oive axamples. 
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No definite rule can be given with ref^renoe to tha 
length of the rhetorical or grammatical pauses. The 
correct taste of the reader or speaker must determine 
it For the voice shoidd sometimes be suspended 
much longer at the same pause in one sitoation thaa 
in another; as in the two following 

LONG FAUBS. 

Pause a looment. I heard a footstep. listen now. I heard 
it again; but it is going from ns. It sounds fainter, — still fainter. 
It is gone. 

8HOST PAUBS. 

John, be quick. Get some water. Throw the powder over* 
board. ^^ It can not be reached." Jmnp into the boat, then. 
Shove ofL There goes the powder. Thank Heaven. We are 
safe. 

QusmoNB.— Are the Bhetorioa],or Grammatical FanseB alwavB of 
the same length! Give enmples of a Long Faiue. OfaShori maa. 



REKABK TO TEAOHEBS. 



It is of the utmost importance, in order to secure an 
easy and elegant style or utterance in readhig, to refer 
the pupil often to the more important principles in- 
volved in a just elocution. To iiis end, it will be 
found very advantageous, occasionally to review the 
rules and directions eiven in the preceding pages, and 
thas early accustom him to apply them in the sobs^* 
quent reading le8son& 
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SCHOOL REALEK. 



FOURTH BOOK 



<»*s<^'^'<*i^M^^WMfc* 



PAET SECOND. 

LS8B0H I. 

Srsi. AKD DmnL — I, iLjaafmnsm, ignorant; TmliMBmtJi. H 
Coy emom, to ammge words; intorpret; tmabiiou SL KooK to, • 
▼ord or sentence, indicating some leadiiig thooghl 4b Puna' wm, 
pnrified; deansed. 5. Ptt Tun nA' nov, disquiet or agitation of 
mind. 8. Iir rmt^Tsm, to explain. 7. InazBAvaT'i h^ nnlail- 
ing. & PnaFETUii^ neyeivoeasing. 9. A mass' n^ aemimnlated, 
la A BAs' XD^ humbled, degraded. 11. Eq' n rAOi^ haUUments; 
famitore^ Ac 

AToid sayinir tUdtb^ for tUadjf, idM9 for ideoi, ordMp for harMip, 
ang tor hmiff, ffuom m buUm, prtfdien tcir pr^mdieu, Ae. 

E3f OWIiEDGB BSTTSB THAN WEAI/TH. 



1. Is knowledge the pearl of prfce? That> too, 
may be puichaaed by steacly application, and long soli- 
tary boms of study and reflection. Befftowihese, and 
yon sball be wise. "Bnt," says the man of letters, 
'^ what a hardship is it, that many an illiterate person, 
who can not constme the motto of the arms on his 
coach, shall raise a.fortone, and make a display in the 
world, while I hare little more than the common con* 
veniences of life." 

2. Was it in order to raise a fortune that you con- 
sumed the STO^htly hours of youth in study and re- 
tirement 7 Was it to be rich that you grew pale oyer 
the*midnight lamp, and distUled the sweetness from 
the Greek and Soman springs? You have, then, 
mistaken youx path, and lil employed your industiy. 
"What reward have I then for all my labors?" 
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8. What reward? A large comprelieiisiTe souL 
w^ pjBfgedv&oiQ Yujgaar fears said pprtio^bal^iu^^aiMl 
pr($ni(wes; abla tQ comprelieiid am ijit^ret tho 
works of man— of God ; a rich, flourishing, cultivated 5 

mind, pregnant with inexhaustible stores of entertain ^ 

ment and reflection ; a perpetual sprii^g o^ fresh ideas, ^i 

and tha oonscioiia dignity of superior ^intdligence. ^^ 

What reward can you aak beside ? :i 

4. " But is it not some reproach upon the economy :; 

of Providence, th^t rooh a ouq sbomd have amassed 
wealth enough to buy a nation ?^' Not in the l^ast ! 

He, perha^ abased himsfiilf tor that very end. He ^ 

has paid ms health, his conscience, his liberty for it ; 
and wiU you envy hroL his b«i)gain? WiflymLhang ^ 

yottr head= and blush in his presence, because he out 
shines you in equipage and sh6w ? \ 

6. Lift up your brow wi& anoble confidence, and 
say to joursefr : " I have not these thingPi it is true ; i 

but it IS because I have not sought, and I have not 
desired them. It is because I have sonMthmg better. ' 

I have chosen my lot. I am content and satisfied. •' 

QramoNa. — 1. How may knowMg^ be obtainfdf - 8..: What are 
the rewards of knowledge t 3. What is often saorificed to abtain 
wealth t 4. What is meant by " Greek and Boman springs^" 

GsNEaA<« QossnoHB. — What infleotion on flN^.firslfrpamgraj^ht 
What is the. rising inflection! See Part L, page 2&. Why tha 
liaiBg infleetion on reHrement and sprinfftf see^nd par. t' See p. 26^ 
Bnle L Why tha rising refleotion on rMoonfL. third par. t 1^ p. 
27.BnUIL.JfateI, 



LBSSOH II. 

Sem^ Mjm Dniin.^1. aml.cQEB^ aori; kiA&. 8.iFAcaifnauai.T, 
meiTily; wjttih pleasantry. 8. Hu' mob ooi^ adapted^ to exoita. 
laughter., 4; Br taj/ xd, attacked; assaulted. K. Bamo' ^ one thai 
rangai ; a rover, e. Bmavf aa, an inhabitant of a burgh or borough. 
1, £ ^Bam't to. rise out o£ 8* . Goa' sir nm, .nmning aboat and taU 
iling. 9. So uo' cc ona» anxious ; carefoL 10. A teo' dota^ ezlsema- 
ly craeL 11. Wbdc' si oai» having odd fancies ; full of whima 

Avoid sayinff mli for thriU, gethered for gathn^ vnlhge for ttf* 
<a^ witit for fi%^ keMing for catMng, 



Y01TBTB KXABXB* 



PBAIBIB DOOa 

1. The prairie dog is of the cony kbd, and btrt Kt- 
fle larger than the rabbit They burrow in tiie 
giotmdy and often lire in commnnities, where, for sey- 
eral acres in extent, the little heaps of dirt may be 
seen markmg the entrances to their undcT-ground 
dwellings. Between these entrances there are hanL 
beaten paths ronning from one to another in di> 
ferent directions, showing that they are both social 
and neighborly. 

2. It is said there is a species of owl, which some- 
times make their abode in the cells of the prairie dogs; 
especially when, for some cause, the dogs haye left^ 
Battlesnakes, also, often get in amon^ them. You 
know how diflScult it is to keep all bad company out 
of any society — city, yillage, school, or family. 

8. Washington Irving calls these commnnities 
of prairie dogs, little rept«5Zics, and &Getiotisly com- 
pares them with the republics of men. A yisit to one 
of them, which he says covered a space of thirty 
aczes^ he describes in the following humorous manner : 

4. " It was toward evening that I set out with a 
companion, to visit the village in question. Unlucki- 
ly, it had been invaded in the course of the day by 
some of the rar^gers, who had shot.two or three of its 
inhabitants, and thrown the whole sensitive com- 
munity in confosion. As we approached, we could 
perceive numbers of the inhabitants seated at the en- 
trances of their cells, while sentinels seemed to have 
been posted on the outskirts, to keep a look-out 

6. "At sight of us, the picket guards scampered in, 
and gaye the alarm ; whereupon eveiy inhabitant gave 
a short yelp, or barK, and diyed into ni^ hole, his heel£l 
twinkling m the air as if he had thrown a somerset. 
We trayetsed the whole yillage : but not a whisker of 
an inhabitant waste be seen, we probed their cellfl 
as &r aa* the ramrods of our rifles would reach^ but. 
oould unearth neither dog, nor owl, nor rattlesnake. 

6. " Moving quietly to a little distance, we lay down 
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8. A Loud Tone, or Mlness and stress of voicei is 
xiBeAiaexpreasiiigviolenipassums^ 

EXAMPLES. 

1. And once again — 
Hear me, ye walk, that echoed to the tread 
Of either Brutns t — onee again I dwe&r. 
The btbbnal ottt shall hb febb! 

2. On whom do the maledictions fall, nsiiaDy pronooiioed la 
our aasenLblies 9 Is it not on this man t Om yon point to a 
more enormous instance of iniquity in any speaker, than tidb 
laoonsisteni^ between his words and aotion»t 

QUALmr. 

QuAUTT has reference to the kind of sound 
uttered. 

Twa sounds maj be alike in qnantitj and pitch, yet 
diSer in qpiky. The sounds prodtioed on the clazi^ 
net and flute, may agree in pitch and quantity, j^ be 
very unlike in quality. The same is often true in re- 
gard to the tones of tue voioe of two indiyidtiieLls. This 
difference is' occasioned mainly by the different posi- 
tions of the vocal orgaxis. 

The qualities of voice mostiy "used in reading or 
speaking, and which should recdlve the highest de- 
gree of culture, are the Pwre Ibne^ the Ort^ndy the 
Aspiraied, and the Chittwrai, 

BULBS FOR QUALmr. 

1. Ths Pubb Tonb is a cleaor, smooth, sonorQUS 
flow of sound, usually accompanied with the middk 
pitch of voice, and is adapted to express emotions of 
joy^ cheerjvl7i£9S^ love, and trcmquiUiijf. 

1 . There is joy in the nkmntaln«4he bright waves leap 
like a bounding stag when he breaks from cdeep ; 
HirthMly, wildly tbey flMh along- 
Let the hearena ring with aong 1 

QottTtom—For nbak is the Lmid Tone wedt Qire enmples. 
What'is meant bjT. Quality? What qualities of Toioe aboold receiTe 
Ihe highest degree of ouHurel What la said of the PureT^Dael 
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2. Thb Obotxtni) is a Ml, deep, round^ and iraie 
tone of Yoioe, peouliady adapted to ezpramigMiMNM 
9Xid ficUhedc emotion& 



L Tb midni^t^B holy honi^-and iQeiioe now 
Is brooding like a gentle qiiril o*er 
The still and pnlseleeB world. Harkl onthewinda 
The bell's deep tones are swelling,—- tis the kneQ 
Of the departed year I 

8. Thb AsBmkTKD Tome of yoioe is not a paiei 
Tocal sound, but lather a forcible breathing utteianoe^ 
and is used to express amazemeni^ fiar^ terror^ oar^l^^ 
revenge^ remorse^ and ./fervent emoUcm. 



1. Ob^ecnr^rdoonsoienosyhoiwdostihoaaftil^uiel 
The lights bnm bine. It is now dead midni|^t; 
Cold, fearfnl drops stand on my trembling flssh» 

2. For this, of all their wrongs the worst 
Great Spirit, let them be aoonrsed^ 

4l 1!&» GunuBAL QuALmr is a deep, aspirated 
tone of Toice, used to express aivenkm^ hcarci^ loaOdnff^ 
%ndeimiempL 



1. Tbonworml tiioliyipcrl toUiynaliye^ 

Betnml Away I Tkon ait teo base ferman 

Totreadiqpcml Thoasemal Tkonreptikl 

a. Tell me I hate the bomHif 

Hate is a feeble word: • 

I loathe, abhor, my yery aonl 

With strong disgnat is stirred,. 
Whene'er I see, or hear, or teQ, 
Of the dark beverage of bell t 

Qawgaowk — Of the Oroioiui Toi«e I Give an toEsm ple of the Oro- 
tund Yoioe f Describe the AB|irated Tone oi yoioe. What is tt used 
to azprese f Giye examples. What is said of the Qattoral Quality t 
Giye examples. 
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Eemabk. — ^Whenever a habit of reading or speaking 
in a nasalj shrill, harsh, or rotigh tone of voice is con 
tracted by the pnpil, no pains should be spared in 
eradicating it, and in securing a dear, full, round^ and 
flexible tone. 

NOTATION IN MODULATION. 
(°)high. (jp. )sofk. 

(*»°) high and loud. (pp.) very soft. 

( o ) low. ( / ) loud. 

(oo) 1<^^ ^^^ lo^d* iff' ) ^^^ lo^^ 

(=) quick. (pi) plaintive. 

( ") short and quick. ( < ) increase. 

(si) slow. ( > ) decrease. 

KyAMPT.TBS TOR BZSROIBB m MODULATION. 

{p.) Soft is the strain when zephyr gently blows, 

And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows ; 

(/) But when lond snrges lash the somiding shore, 

The hoarse rough verse should like the torrent roar. 

(fil) When Ajax strives some rooks vast weight to throw, 
The line, too, labors, and the words move slow ; 

(=) Not so, when swift Oamilla scours the plain, 

Hies o'er the unbending coni, and skims along the mait 

(^,^,) Quick I Man the boat t Away they BpriDg 
The stranger cdiip to aid, 
And loud their hailing voioes ring, 
As rapid speed they made. 

O All deiEid and silent was the earth, 

In deepest night it lay; 
The Eternal spoke Oreation's word. 
And called to being — ^Day! 
(ss) It streamed from on high. 

All reddening and bright, 
And angel's song welcomed 
The new-born light. 
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(BO) Sferik0— tm the lart anned Ibe ezpinsl 

Strike— for your alten and your fireel 
Strike— fo the green graTes of your rireel 
Qod, end your netiTe lendl EaUiok 

{§1} Long years have paased,— and I behold 

My &ther'B elms and manaiona dd,^ 
The brook's bright wave; 

{fl) Bat,ahl the Boenes whioh fknoy drew, 

DeoeiTed my heartr— tha frienda I knew, 
Are sleeping now beneath the yew,— 

(^ Low in the grave. ffmp. 

(<) Shall man, the potseasor of so many noble flMmhlea, with 
an the benefits of leaimng and experienoe, have less memoiy, 
less gratitude, less sensibility to danger than the beastit (<) 
Shall man, bearing the image of hia Oreator, sink thus low? 

(>) The thnnden hushed,-- 

The tremUing lightning fled away in fear,— 

(j>.) The foam-capt surges sank to qjt^t rest,— > 
The ragfaig winds grew stall,^ 

(jp.) There waa a oahn! 

C) HarkI a brasen ydoe 

Swells from the yalley, like the olaiion 
That oaUs to battle. Skhrting all the hills, 

(=) Speeds the blithe tone, and wakes an answer np 
In rook and forest, till the yale hath talked 
With all its tongues, and in the ftstnesses 
Of the &r dingle, (p.) faint and (j>p,) fUnter heard, 

(>) Dies the last sollen echo. 

He said, and on the rampart hights arrayed 
His trusty warriors, few, bat ondismayed; 
(«J.) ilrm-paced and slow, a horrid front tibey form, . 
(pp.) Stin as the breeze, (oo) bat dreadfol as the storm! 
(pc,) Ix)w, mormoring soonds along their banners fly, 
(ff.) Beyxnox, or DEATH I— the watohword and reply; 
{^) Then pealed the notes, omnipotent to charm, 
(/.) And the load toosin tolled their last alarml Cbfi^pftsOL 
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(J^i) ^«t iBoxmd. «he tiocan fi*om the tawer,-— 

Abd fit^ tlie «tilveri&,— 
Bid e&di r^taib^r ttrm trilib fipeed, — 
^ Call !eft*ry vaasal in. 
(22) ^p "^^ °^y banner on the wall, — 

The banquet board prepare, — 
Throw wide the portal of my hall, 
And bring my armor there I A. &. Ormne^ 

(^) The boiiibat deepens! On! ts bBA-na! 

Who rush to ciLOfeT, or the gbayb I 
(ff.) ^AYEy Munich, an thy banners ITavb! 

And asAsoR with all thy Onmiinr I 
ij^k) Ah I few shall part where many meet! 

The snow shall be their winding sheets 
And every tusf beneath their feet 

Shall be a soldier's sepnlcher! GampbdL 

(il) At leng&, o^er OolninbuB Aow consoionsness breaks, 
(^) ^^LftNDl Liih)!*' cry the sfldlozs; iffi) "lasdI laiid!'*-^ 

he awakes, — 
CO He runs,— yes! behold it! it blesseth his sight! 
The land! O dear spectaole! transport! delight! 

dS') His speeeh wto at first low-toned and slow. 8ometim«i 
his voice would deepen, (^o) like the sound of distant thunder , 
and anon, (") his flashes of wit and enthusiasm would light up 
the asudous fboes of his hearers, (<) like the far-off li^tc^ 
of a coming storm. 

He woke to hear lus sentry's shriek, 
(<^o To abmb! they come, (JT.) the Gsekk! the aB£EEI 

(22) Huzza for the sea! the all glorious sea! 

Its might is so wondrous, its spirit so ^e! 
(' ') And its billows beat time to each pulde of my soul, 

Which, impatient, like them, can not yield to control 

(") Away! awayl o'er the 'sheeted ice, 
Away! away! we go; 
On 6«r steel-bound feet we move as fleet 
Aa deer oV the Lapland snow. 
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SBOTIOK v. 



Rhbtobioal Pauses are those wliich are fre> 
qnently reqtured by the voice in reading and 
speaking, although the constraction of the pas- 
sage admits of no grammatical pause. 

These pauses are as manifest to the ear, as those 
which are made by the comma, semicoloiL or other 
grammatical pauses, tho^h not commonly oenoted in 
VOod manner oy any visiMe sign. In the ibUowing 
examphs ikej aie ctenoted thus, ( | ) 



1. Asfi there li^ the stoedl with hunortril an wide, 

But through them there roUed| not the breath of hii pride^ 
And the foam of hk gasping| Uy white oa the tnri^ 
And oold aa the ipn^ of the rook-beaten sorC 

This pause is ^eraUj made before or after the ut- 
terance of some iniqportSDit word or ohnise, on which 
it is espedallj desired to fix the attention. In such 
cases it is usually denoted by the use of the dash (— -). 



1. Earth^9higheat8tationendiiB^-«'Hal■x■UHt** 
a. Andflol tiie roee^ in orimaon dreaMd, 

Leaned sweetly on the Sly 'a breaat. 

And bloflhing, mnrmnred-^^I^Ms!'* 
8. The path of wisdom ia— tbb will ov God. 
4. There, in bis dark, carred oaken ohair 

Old Budiger Bat—DSAB I A. Q. Ormn^. 

Qramoire.— What are Rhetorical FhiiMat What is laid of this 
paaae f Give an example. When ia the Bhetorioal PaiiM gmerally 
iDade I Oiye sxamples. 
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No definite role can be given with referenoe to the 
lengdi of the rhetorical or grammatical pauses. The 
correct taste of the reader or speaker must determine 
it. For the voice should sometimes be suspended 
much longer at the same pause in one situation thaa 
in another; as in the two following 



LONG FAUBS. 

Pause a nioment. I heard a footstep. listen now. I heard 
it again; bat it is going from us. It soimds fainter,— stiU fainter. 
It is gone. 

8HOST PAUBS. 

John, be quick. Get some water. Throw the powder over- 
board. '^ It can not be reached.'' Jump into the boat, then. 
ShoYe ofEl There goes the powder. Thank Heaven. We are 
safe. 

QussnoNB. — ^Are the Bhetorioa],or Grammatical FauseB alwavB of 
the same length I Give enrnples of a Long BauBe. OfaShortAaBe. 



HTBKARK TO TBAGHBBS. 



It is of the utmost importance, in order to secure an 
easy and elegant style or utterance in reading, to refer 
the pupil often to the more important principles in- 
volved in a just elocution. To this end, it will be 
found very advantageous, occasionally to review the 
rules and directions given in the preceding pages, and 
thas early accustom nim to apply them in the subse- 
quent reading lessona 
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SCHOOL READER. 



FOURTH BOOK. 

PAKT SECOND. 

LB8S0V I. 

SnoXi AMD DnonL— L iLin'xBin^ Ignonat; unl— rn#<li % 
ycaf wnoaMt to amiiM wordf; interpret; tnnelele. t. Hot' «o 
▼ord or eentenee^ inoiceting some leedinff thought 4 PoBo' ] 



Cob' wnoam, to emnge worde; interpret; tnnelele. t. Ufff «o^ • 
▼ord or eentenee^ indicating aome feeding thought 4 Pono' m 
purified; eleeneed. 0. Psa Tun ba' noR, diiqiiiet or eg^tion of 



mind. <(. Ik nB^vnn; to explain. 7. IvBZSAnrr'i h^ nn&U- 
ing. 8. PnaPBTUAi; neyeiHioering 9. Amam'sd^ aeenmnleted. 
la A bab' bd^ humbled, degraded. 11. Ea' m tmoie^ hahiliniente; 
faraitnre^dra. 

Avoid aayiiiir MU^totttMO^ idmfofridtoi, ardMp for kmrMip^ 
mmg for to^, ffuow &r bedom, pf^dUn {at pr^mdion, 4e. 

EKOWIdEDGB BIVCBB TBAS 'WRAJJTK, 



1. la knowled^ the pearl of prfce? That^ too, 
may be piucliaflea by steady application, and long soli- 
taiy boms of study and reflection. Bestowihese, and 
yon shall be wise. ^'Bnt," says the man of letters, 
'' what a hardship is it, that many an illiterate person, 
who can not constme the motto of the arms on his 
coach, shall raise a fortune, and make a display in the 
world, while I have little more than the common con« 
veniences of life." 

2. Was it in order to raise a fortune that yon con- 
sumed the B^^htly hours of youth in study and re- 
tirement 7 Was it to be rich that you grew pale oyer 
the^midnight lamp, and distilled the sweetness &om 
the Greek and Koman springs? You haye, then, 
mistaken your path, and m employed your industry. 
" What reward haye I then for all my labors ?" 
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8. What rew&rd? A large compreliensiTe bouL 
yrfjH pmrged.froia yujgap fears »d psrlai^bation^vand 
pi^m^qes ; abla tQ comprelieiid mi ilitergret tha 
works of man— of God ; a ricli, flonrisliing, cultivated 
mind, pregnant with inexhaustible stores of entertain 
ment and reflection ; a perpetual spring o^ fresh ideas, 
and the, oonaciotta dignity of superior vintelligence. 
What reward can yon ask beade ? 

4. " But is it not some reproach upon the economy 
of Providence, thi^t supbi a ouq should have amassed 
wealth enough to buy a nation ?^' Not in the Ifeast 
He, perhaps, abased himseilf fo^ that very end. He 
has paid ms health, his conscience, his liberty for it ; 
and wiE you envy him his baigain ? Wi& jmi hang^ 
your head' and blush in his presence, becatise he qutr 
shines you in equipage and sh6w ? 

6. Ijx&a up your brow witii & noble confidence, and 
say to jourseli : " I have not th«se thingpi it is true j 
but it is because I have not sought, and I' have not 
desired them. It is beoaufie I have sonM»thing better. 
I have choB^ my lot» I am content and satimed." 

QraRioMa — 1* Hov may ]mow)«clg» be obtijiif^f ' 8..;W1iat are 
the rewards of knowledge t 8. What is often taerifieed to abtain 
wealtii t 4w What is meant by ** Oreek and Boman springs." 

GiNxaAi* Qxwnxova* — ^What infleetion. on jM^.firttlripammfhff 
What is the, rising inflection f See Part 1» psge 2(L Why the 
rising isfleetion on retirement and tpringt, second par. ^ See p. 26^ 
Bnle L Why the rising refleotioiL on rswar^thud par. t See p. 
27, Bnle IL, JfoteX 



LB880V II. 

Sbvi, KtiB DaoimL— 1. Sn'oVk 0Oit; Had 8..FAa^iioi»i.T, 
meirily; yr^ pleasantry. 8. Hu' hob on^ adapted^ to emito. 
laughter., 4. Ik tad' sd, attacked; assaulted, t. Bijio' »b» one that 
ranges ; a rover. 6. BimoH' sb, an inhabitant of a burgh pr borough. 
7, £ puaw', to. rise out o£ & Goe' air tm, .running about and ta^ 
tiing. 9. So i^o' re ou9» anxious ; careful. 10. A tbo' oiooa^ extfeme- 
ly crueL 11. WmM' si cai^ having odd fancies ; full of whim& 

Avoid sayinff mU for thriU, gethered for gathfre^ willage for tU^ 
Uge, wmt for v%ik^ kekhing for <QtMng, 
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PBAIBIB DOOa 

1. The pnirie dog is of the cony land, and bat Hi- 
de larger than the labbit Thej bonow in the 
gnnmd, and often Kye in oommnnitiefl) where, for aey* 
eral acres in extent, the litde heaps of dirt maj be 
seen TnarViTig the entrances to their nnder-groand 
dweDings. Between these entrances there are harjL 
beaten paths mnning firom one to another in dUf- 
foent directions, showing that thej are both social 
and neighborly. 

2. It is saia there is a species of owl, which some* 
times make their abode in tne cells of the prairie dogs; 
espedallj when, for some canse, the dogs have left 
Battlesnakes, also, often get in amonff diem. Yon 
know how difficult it is to ke^ aH bad company ont 
of any society— dty, village, school, or femily. 

8. Washington Irving calls these commnnities 
of prairie dogs, little remtbUca^ and fsM^tiousIy com- 
pares them with the republics of men. A visit to one 
of them, which he says covered a space of thirty 
acres, he describes in the following humorous manner : 

4. "It was toward evening that I set out with a 
companion, to visit the vill£^ in question. Unlucki* 
ly, it had been invaded in the course of the day by 
some of the rangers, who had shot two or three of its 
inhabitants, ana thrown the whole sensitive com« 
momty in confosion. As we approached, we could 
perceive numbers of the inhabitants seated at the en- 
trances of their cells, while sentinels seem^ to have 
been posted on the outskirts, to keep a look-out 

6. *^ At sight of us, the picket guards scampered in, 
and gave the alarm ; whereupon everv inhabitant gave 
a short yelp, or bark, and dived into his hole, his heels 
twinkling m the air as if he had thrown a somerset. 
We traveised the whole village jbut not a whisker of 
an inhabitant was to be seen. We probed their cells 
as fiur as* the ramrods of our rifles would reaoK but 
oould unearth neither dog, nor owl, nor rattlesnake* 

6* "Moving quietly to a little distance, we lay down 
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npon ihe groiind, and watclied for a long time, BQent 
and motionless. By and \)j, a cautions old bnrgher 
would slowly put forth the end of his nose, but in- 
Btantlj draw it in again. Another at a greater dis*. 
tance, would emerge entirely ; hut catching a glance 
of us, would throw a somerset, and plunge back again 
into his hole. 

7. ''At length, 9ome that resided on the opposite 
side of the village, taking courage from the contmued 
stillness, would steal fortii, and nurry off to a distant 
hole, the residence possibly of some fimuly connec- 
tion, or gossiping mend, about whose safety ihey 
were solicitous, or with whom they wished to compare 
notes about the late occurrences. 

8. ''Others, still more bold, assembled in little 
knots, in the streets and public places, as if to discuss 
the recent outrages offered to tiie commonwealth, and 
the atrocious murders of their fellow burghers. We 
rose from the ground and moved forward, to take a 
nearer view of these public proceedings, when, yelp I 
yelp I yelpl — ^there was a shrill alami passed &om 
mouth to mouth: the meetings suddenly dispeped ; 
feet twinkled in tne air in every direction, and in aii 
instant all had vanished into the earth. 

9. " The dusk of the evening put an end to our ob- 
eervations, but the train of whimsical comparisons 
produced in my brain, stiU continued after my return 
to camp ; and late in the night, as I lay awake after 
all the camp was asleep, andheard in the stiUness of 
the hour, a fidnt clamor of shrill voices from the dis- 
tant village, I could not help picturing to myself the 
inhabitants gathered together in noisy assemblage, 
and windv debate, to devise plans for the puluio 
BEifety, and to vindicate the invaded rights and in- 
sulted dignity of the republic." 

QuMioiiB. — 1. What is said of the prairie dofff 2b What some- 
tioiee intmde into their dens t 8. To what does WaBhingtcm Irying 
eompare these eommnnities of prairie dogs f 4^ GiTO a d^soriptioii 
of the one he visited. 0. After his return to the caznp^ what did 
ha fuioy they were doing! e. Is this pieoe deseriptilTe^ didaetie^ ot 
■airatiTet 
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a mntoal dependence on one another; there is nobody 
that can not do some good ; and every one is bound 
to do diligently all the good that he can. It is by no 
means enough to be rightly disposed, to be serious, 
and religious in our closets ; we must be useful too, 
and take care that, as we all reap numberless benefits 
from society, society may be the better for every one 
of us. 

2. It is a false, a faulty, and an indolent humility, 
that makes people sit still and do nothing, because 
they will not believe that they are capable of doing 
much; for every body can do something. Every 
body can set a good example, be it to many or to few, 
EverjT body can in some degree cL^ourage virtue and 
religion, and discountenance vice and folly. Every 
body has some one or other whom he can advise, or 
instruct, or in some way help to guide through life. 

8. Those who are too poor to give alms, can yet 
give their time, their trouole, their assistance in pre- 
paring or forwarding the gifts of others ; in consider- 
ing and representing distressed cases to those who can 
relieve them ; in visiting and comforting the sick and 
afflicted. Every one can offer up his prayers for 
those who need them ; which, if they do reverently 
and sincerely, they will never be wanting in giving 
them every other assistance that it should please God * 
to put in their power. 

QoKnoNs. — L What are all under obligations to do ff 2. How may 
thoee who are too poor to eive alzn% aaaist their feUow-ereatnret f 
S. What is said of those who do good, Luke vi 86th Terse I 



LESBOH IZ. 

Snu. AVh DsmnL — 1. Sue' oob, to assist or relieve those in diffi- 
eoliy, wantk or distress. 2. Ba taa^ made destitnte ; deprived. S. 
Hikd' less, careless; thoughtless. 4. Rn 9KEM*, to rescae ; reeorer. 

Avoid saying hdplwt for hdpUn, vnum for kumms p*rhap§ for 
perhapt, comftU for eou^l^ri, &o. 
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choose between tlie ragged road of industry and in- 
tegrity, leadinff straight to honor and happiness ; and 
the smooth and flowery path which descends, through 
indolence and pleasure, to the gulf of vice and misery. 
It is then that the voice of a parent, or of some &ith- 
ful friend, must direct the ri^nt course. 

6. Surrounded as you doubtless are, by thoughtless 
and trifling companions, let your mother be the rally, 
ing point of your mind and heart ; the confidant of 
all your plans. 

6. Learn to know the value of money. This is a 
most essential point The want of economy leads to 
the decay of powerful empires, as well as private fa- 
mUies. Louis XVI. perished on the scaffold for a de- 
ficit of fifty millions. There would have been no 
debtj no assemblies of the people, no revolution, no 
loss of the sovereign authority, no tragical death, but 
for this fatal deficit. States are ruined through the 
mismanagement of millions, and private persons be- 
come bankrupts and end their lives in misery, through 
the mismanagement of crowns worth six livres. 

7. It is very important, mjr dear son, that I lay 
down to you tnese first principles of right conduct, 
and impress upon your mind the necessity of adhering 
to them. Bender me an account of the expenditure 
of your money, not viewing me in the light of a rigid 
preceptress, but as a fiiend who wishes to accustom 
you to the habit of accounting to yourseUl 

8. Let me impress upon you the importance of at- 
tentive application to business ; for that affords certain 
consolation, and is a security against lassitude, and the 
vices which idleness creates. 

9. Be cautious how you form coimections; and hesi 
tate not to break them off on the first proposition to 
adept any course which your affectionate mother 
warns you to avoid, as fatal to your real happiness, 
and to the attainment of that respect and esteem which 
it should be your ambition to enjoy. 

10. Never neglect to appropriate a certain portion 
of your time to useful readmg ; and do not imagine 
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that even lialf an boor a day, devoted to that object 
will be unprofitable. The test wav of arranffiDg and 
employing one's time, is by colcnlation ; and I have 
often reflected that half an hoar's reading ever^ dav, 
will be one hundred and eighty hoars' r^ing in the 
coarse of the year. Ghreat fortunes are amazed by 
little savings ; and poverty, as well as ignorance, is 
occasioned by the extravagant waste of money and 
time. 

11. My affection for you, my dear Heniy, is still as 
activelv alive as when, in your in&ncy, I removed 
patiently every little stone £tx>m a certain space in mv 
garden, lest, when you first ran alone, you might fku 
and hurt yourself on the pebbles. But the snares how 
spread beneath your steps, are far more dangerous. 
They are strengthened by seductive appearances; and 
the ardor of youth would hurry vou torwai:d to the 
allurement, but that my watchftu caie^ and the coa« 
fidence you repose in me, serve to coanteraot the in- 
fluence of this twofold power. 

Qoasnom. — 1. What is meant by " the yast theatre of the world f* 
% When 18 the mother's anxiety for the welfare of her ehild the 
greatest? 8. When oaght she to be most anzioosf 4. What was 
the first adviee which this mother gare to her son t & What wae 
the second I 6. To what does the want of economy often lead f 7. 
What instance is jpven 8. What was the next adyicef 9. What 
advice as to forming connections t 10. What» as to nsefnl reading t 
11. How are poTerfy and ignorance occasioned? 12. What asstus 
anee did this mother fliTe to her eon t 18. How did she hope to 
eoonteraet the eTil innneneee to which he wae ezpoeed I 
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Sfbul Ain> J>manL — ^1. Boam, to ramble; rovei 2. Ma'n'OB, a 
Inminons body or appearance morinff in the atmosphere. 8. Vn'* 
tAL, pnre; chastei 4. Ptbi; a fanerslpile. 6. Bun' dbb, that part 
of the helm of a Ycssel which enters the water, and is turned by the 
tiller. 6. Bba' oas, a light-hoose. 1. Sasoun^ a winding-sheet 8L 
QuxNCH' XD^ extinguished; pat ont 

Avoid layviig onm for hcnut, cpeM for htp^i, ol^ for Mj^ k^ 
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THS ImLGWC of H01£B« 

XI 

L Mj boy, thou wilt dream the world is fair. 
And tliy spirit will sdgh to roam ; 
And thou must go — ^but never^ when tiiere, 
Foiget the light of home. 

2. Though pleasure may smile with a ray more bright. 

It dazzles to lead tistray ; 
Like the meteor^s fii^ish; 'twill deepen the nighty 
When thou treadest the lonely way. 

3. But the hearth of home has a constant fiame^ 

And pure as vestal fire ; 
Twill bum, 'twill bum forever the same^ 
For nature feeds the pyre; 

4. The sea of ambition is tempest-tost, 

And thy hopes may vanish like foam; 
But when sails are sluver'd, and rudder lost^ 
Then look to the light of home. 

5^ And there^ like a. star through the midnight doud, 
Thou, shalt see the beacon bright ; 
For never, till shining on thy sluroiid, 
Can l^e quenched its holy light, 

6. The sun of fame, 'twill gild the name. 

But the heart ne'«r felt itsiray ; 
And fashion's smiles, that rich ones daim, 
Are but beams of a wintry day. 

7. And how cold and dim those beams must be, * 

Should life's wretdied wand^er come I 
But, my boy, when the world is dark to thee. 
Then turn to tiie light of home, 

Qu»noNs.^l* What is said of plecuure f 2. What^ of the hearUi 
9fk<mui 8. What, of am6t/«on/ 4. What^ of/omtf/ 5. What is 
meant by " the sea of ambition t'* 6. What, by ** the aim of fam« f 
7. To what should we ever be endeared?* 

What pame after ^ first v«ne, third Use f SMp^48ir 
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THB teacher's FABLE. 

1. " I will ffiye you a fiible,** said Mr. Dawson to 
his papils, " which, although it may not be so interest- 
ing as our Indian stoiy. may afford, some amusement." 

2. " A fable I why, that is a story, Mr. Dawson*" 

8. '' Right, Lewis ; now can you tell me how it dif- 
fers from the stories I have told you before 7" 

4. " Why fables are big tioriesy 

6. " They are wrong stories;' said little Abby Still- 
man. 

6. " They are fish stories^' added Lewis. 

7. *'No; ammaZ siaries^' said Julia May; "for 
.^sop's fables are all about wolves, and lambs, and 
foxes, and other animala Fables are stories that are 
not true." 

8. "Are all stories that are not true, fitbles?" in- 
quired Mr. Dawaon. 

9. " No, sir ; not the kind of fable that you mean," 
said Allen Lucaa 

10. " All stories that are not true, may, in one sense, 
be considered fables," said a sofl yoice in low, meas* 
ured tones; "but a true £Btble always conyeys a hid- 
den moral." Mr. Dawson smiled on the last speaker, 
and then proceeded with his Fable. 

11. Down by a river's side, a careful goose had 
made her nest among the sedges and ferns ; and there, 
one sunny day in spring, she left her helpless fiunily 
in their bright yellow hyery, and went away in search 
of food. On her return she found a stranger nestled 
amon^ her little ones, which were all stretching out 
their long necks toward him, and joining their shrill 
yoices in a concert of sounds, that nothmg, not be- 
longing to the goose fiunily, ever conjured up. 

12. As soon as the mother goose had an opportunity 
for making observations, she found this stranger had 
wings and a head and feet not altogether unlike her 
own o£&pring, and was clothed in a natural coat of 
feathers, which proved him, beyond the shadow of a 
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No definite rule can be given with reference to ihe 
length of the rhetorical or grammatical pauses. The 
correct taste of the reader or speaker must determine 
it. For the yoice should sometimes be suspended 
much longer at the same pause in one sitaation than 
in another ; as in the two following 

I.ONO FAUBB. 

Pause a moment. I heard a footstep. Listen now. I heard 
It again ; bat it is going from us. It somids fainter, — still fainter. 
It is gone. 

8H0KT PAUSX. 

John, he quick. G^t some water. Throw the powd«r over- 
board. ^^ It can not be reached." Jump into the boat, then. 
Shove off. There goes the powder. Thank Heaven. We are 
safe. 

QunnoNB.. — Axe the Bhetori(»],or Grammatical Pausea alwavB of 
the same length f Give examples of a Long Fteuse. OfaShcnrt Araae. 



BSICABK TO TBAOHBBS. 



It is of the utmost importance, in order to secure an 
easy and elegant style of utterance in reading, to refer 
the pupil often to the more important principles in- 
volved in a just elocution. To this end, it will be 
found veiy advantageous, occasionally to review the 
rules and directions given in the preceding pages, and 
thos early accustom nim to apply them in the subse- 
quent reading lessons. 
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SCHOOL READER. 



FOURTH BOOE 



^»WM^MMM>»» 



PAST SECOND. 

LESBOH I. 

Srsu AKD Dmhol — L Ii.ur'nAfi^ ignorant; unlMniad. % 
CcfH' aasBE, to arnmce words; interpret; tmaUte. S. Hot' «o^ • 
irord or eentenee^ iiMieating some leading thought 4 Puio' n^ 
pnrified; deanaed. 6. Pbtubba' noa; diaqniet or agitation of 
mind. 6. Iir tea' tkb, to explain. 7. In Bz VAVnf i wim, nnfidl- 
ing. a. YwrnrmtVAL, never-oeaaing. 0. AuAm'tB, aeonmnlated. 
10. A BAs' XD^ hnmbled, degraded. 11. Bq' m pia% habilimenta; 
ftimitnre^Ao. 

Ayoid sayinir MUb^ for iUadjf, idsn for iiioi^ orMip for hmdMp^ 
amg for hcmg^ VtUm m htttUm, predion for pr^udieet, Ae. 

ENOWIiEDGB BimSB THAN WICAI/FH. 



1. Is knowled^ the pearl of price? That, too, 
may be ptixchasea by steady application, and long soli- 
tary hours of study and reflection. Bestow these, and 
you shall be wise. " But,'' says the man of letters, 
'^ what a hardship is it, that many an illiterate person, 
who can not construe the motto of the arms on his 
coach, shall raise a.fortone, and make a display in the 
world, while I have little more than the common con* 
veniences of life." 

2. Was it in order to raise a fortune that you con- 
sumed the s^^htly hours of youth in study and re- 
tirement ? Was it to be rich that you grew pale over 
the*midnight lamp, and distilled tne sweetness firom 
the Greek and Koman springs? You have, then, 
mistaken your path, and ill employed your industry. 
*' What reward have I then for all my labors ?" 
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8. What lew&rd? A large comprelienEdye souL 
w^ pKjrgedfrom yujgap fears asd pprtsarbai;biu^>and 
pxf)j[a($9qes ; ab]^v tQ coniprelxerid tuoA iJELtergr^ . tha 
works of man— of God ; a rich, flourishing, cultivated 
mind, pregnant with inexhaustible stores of entertain 
ment and reflection ; a perpetual spring o^ fresh ideas, 
and the, oonsciotia <)igni1^ of superior tintdligence. 
What rewGod can you aak beside ? 

4. " But is it not some reproach upon the economy 
of Providence, that cnioh a ouq should have amassed 
wealth enough to buy a nation ?^' Not in the l^ast 
He, perhap, abased hiioseilf for that very end. He 
has paid lus health, his conscience, his liberty for it ; 
and wiE you envy him^ his baigain ? Wafl you hang 
yotcr head and blush in his presence, because he out- 
shines you in eniuipage and sh6w ? 

6. Lift up vour brow witii a noble confidence, and 
say to jouxseu : " I have not these things, it is true ; 
but it IS because I have not sought, and I' have not 
desired them. It is beoauae I have sQUMrthing bett(ar. 
I have chos^a my lot I am content and satismed." 

QuwnoNB. — 1, H<rv may knowledg* be obiaiii«df ' 8..:W1iat are 
the rewards of knowledge f 8. What is often gaorifieed to abtain 
wealili t 4* What ia meant by " Greek and Roman apringa." 

GiNBiua< QKmno»& — ^What infleotion on m^.firtfiripmgrafhff 
What ia the, rising inflection ff See Fart 1» pajg;e 2(k Why the 
rifling infleetion on reHrement and tprings, aeooiid par. V See p. 26^ 
Bole I. Why the rising rafleotioiL on rwmutLthird par. t See p. 
2Y,BnleIL,SoteL 



LSS80V II. 

Brkx. Afm DwpoL— L Snt'.GQB^ sort; khi& ^IfxfsalrKmvt. 
merrily; wilih pleaaantry. 8. Hu' hob oa^ adapted^ to exoite 
langhter., 4; Ik yad'xd, attacked; assaulted. 1^. Sato' >b, one that 
rtiitfei ; a rarer. 6. Bvsgh' sb, an inhabitant of a burgh or borough. 
7. £ plEBw', to. rifle out o£ 8, . Goa' air xmi^ .running about and taU 
tiing. 9. So ixof Tt oufl^ anxious ; carefuL 10. A tro' oiots^ eztteme** 
ly orueL 11. Whim' bi oai« having odd fancies; full of whimfli 

Avoid saying mU for ihriU, gethered for gaihm^ willog^ for ttf* 
{fl^ wi§U for vukf kikking for eaUking, 
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PBAIBIB BOGML 

L The praiiie dog is of the con j kmdi and but Hi- 
de larger than the rabbit Thej burrow in the 
groxoid, and often liye in commnnitiefl) where, fer sey- 
end acres in extent, the little heaps <^ (firt may be 
seen markbg the entrances to their under-ground 
dwellings. Between these entrances there are hard^ 
beaten paths running from one to another in dif* 
ferent directions, showing that thej are both social 
and neighborly. 

2. It is said there is a species of owl, whicb some- 
times make their abode in tne cells of the prairie dogs; 
especially when, for some cause, the dogs haye left^ 
Battlesnakes, also, often get in among them. You 
know how difficult it is to Keep all bad company out 
of any sodety— city, yillage, school, or fiunily. 

8. Washington Trying calls these communities 
of prairie do^ little republics^ and &oetiously com- 
pares them with the republics of men. A yisit to one 
of them, which he says coyered a space of thirty 
acres, he describes in the following humorous manner : 

4. '^ It was toward eyening that I set out with a 
companion, to yisit the yilla^ in question. Unlucki- 
ly, it bad been inyaded in the course of the day by 
some of the rangers, who had shot two or three of its 
inhabitants, and thrown the whole sensitiye com- 
munity in concision. As we approached, we could 
perceiye numbers of the inhabitants seated at the en- 
trances of their cells, while sentinels seemed to haye 
been posted on the oulBkirts, to keep a look-out 

6. ^' At sight of us, the picket giuurds scampered in, 
and gay e the alarm ; whereupon eyeiy inhabitant gaye 
a short yelp, or bark, and diyed into nis hole, his heels 
twinkling m the air as if he had thrown a somerset. 
We trayeised the whole yillage ; but not a whisker of 
an inhabitant was to be seen. We probed their cells 
as &r as* the ramrods of our rifles would reaoh^ but. 
oould uneartk neither dog, nor owl, nor rattlesnake. 

6* " Moying quietly to a little distance, we lay down 
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upon the groimd, and watched for a long time, aflent 
and moti.onless. By and by, a cautious old burglier 
would iowljr put forth the end of his nose, but in- 
stantly draw it in again. Another at a greater dig-, 
tance, would emerge entirely ; but catching a glance 
of us, would throw a somerset, and plunge Dack again 
into his hole. 

7. "At leneih, some that resided on the opposite 
side of the yillage, taking courage from the contmued 
stillness, would steal forth, and hurry off to a distant 
hole, the residence possibly of some fiunily connec- 
tion, or ^ssiping friend, about whose safety they 
were solicitous, or with whom they wished to compare 
notes about the late occurrences. 

8. "Others, still more bold, assembled in little 
knots, in the streets and pubhc places, as if to discuss 
the recent outrages offered to the commonwealth, and 
the atrocious murders of their fellow burghers. We 
rose from the ground and moved forward, to take a 
nearer view of these public proceedings, when, yelp I 
yelpl yelpl — there was a shrill alam passed from 
mouth to mouth; the meetings suddenly dispersed ; 
feet twinkled in the air in every direction, and in an 
instant all had vanished into the earth. 

9. " The dusk of the evening put an end to our ob- 
servations, but the train of whimsical comparisons 
produced in my brain, stiU continued after my return 
to camp ; and late in the night, as I lay awsJce after 
all the camp was asleep, and heard in the stillness of 
tiie hour, a &int clamor of shrill voices from the dis- 
tant village, I could not help picturing to myself the 
inhabitants gathered together in noisy assemblage, 
and windy debate, to devise plans for the puUio 
safety, and to vindicate the invaded rights and in- 
sulted dignity of the republic." 

QuBBraoNB. — 1. What is said of th« prairie doffff 9. What Bozne- 
timeB intmde into their dens t 8. To what does Waahington Irving 
eompare these communities of prairie dogs f 4k Givo a description 
of the one he visited. 5. After his return to the camp^ what did 
he fancy they were doing! 6. Is this pieoe deseriptiTe^ didactic^ of 
aanatiyef 
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LESSOV III. 

finsL J]n> DmnL—L Ma TUB' D^ ripened 1 BvaovH^ifi^ 
looldng baek 8. Ao' i tatm», dittarbt» or ezoitMi A, Ku/ u w% 
reiinitrng. 6. Com' si damt, s eonfidentiAl friend, t, Dv* i or^ 
wmnt ; defieiency. 7. SoV xb noir, supreme ; ebiel 8. TkAo' w ai« 
emel; moamraL 9l £x mn>' i mu; what it expended; e*- 
pcnsee. 10. Las'situdi^ daUnew; heavuieii^ 11. Hne'xTAii^to 
be in saepenee. 12. Ap pbo' fbi ati^ to aseign to e partieolar oeeb 
IS. Ex tbaV a oast, exeeeeiTe ; unreesonaDie. 14. 8b duo* rm, 
tending to lead ettimy. 16. (3oinr m am', to eet in oppodtion ta 

Aroid eayinff efutt for eforU, ^Ue for tdsd, wilui for wUmt, wthm 
lor ««iiM^ «fe for kMip kanknif for 6e i i ftn<jrf i ^ So, 

A uothsb's abyicb to heb bok. 

MADAM OAXPAXi 

1. You ore now, mjr dear Heniy, leemoved from my 
fond care and instruction ; and young as you aie^ you 
have entered upon the vast theater of the world. 
Some years hence, when time shall have matured your 
ideas, and enabled you to take a clear, retrospectire 
view of your steps m life, you will be able to enter 
into my feeling^ and to judge of the anxiety which at 
this moment agitates my heart 

2. When first a beloved child, releasing itself frcMn 
its nurse's arms, ventures its little tottering steps on 
the soft carpet, or the smoothest grass-plotj the poor 
mother scarcely breathes ; she imagines that these first 
efforts of nature are attended witib every danger to ihe 
object most dear to her. Fond mother, ctjm your 
anxious fears I Your infant son can. at the worst, 
only receive a slight hurt, which, under your tender 
care, will speedily be healed. 

8. Beserve your alarms, your heart-beatingg, your 
prayers to Provid^ioe, fcNc the iBoment when your 
son entess ujxm the scene of the world to select a 
character, which, if sustained with dignity, judgment 
ajid feelingi will render him imiversally esteemed and 
approved ; or to degrade himself by fiUii^ one of thoae 
low contemptible parts; fit only for the vilest actors m 
the drsmiaof life^ 

4u Tremble at the moment when your child has to 
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choose between tlie rugged road of industry and in- 
tegrity, leading straight to honor and happiness ; and 
the smooth and flowery path which descends, through 
indolence and pleasure, to the gulf of vice and misery. 
It is then that the voice of a parent, or of some &ith- 
ful &iend, must direct the ri^ht course. 

6. Surrounded as you doubtless are, by thoughtless 
and trifling companions, let your mother be the rally- 
ing point of your mind and heart ; the confidant of 
all your plans. 

6. Learn to know the value of money. This is a 
most essential point. The want of economy leads to 
the decay of powerftd empires, as well as private fa- 
milies. Louis XVI. perished on the scaflfold for a de- 
ficit of fifty millions. There would have been no 
debt) no assemblies of the people, no revolution, no 
loss of the sovereign authority, no tragical death, but 
for this fatal deficit. States are ruined through the 
mismanagement of millions, and private persons be- 
come bankrupts and end their lives in misery, through 
the mismanagement of crowns worth six livres. 

7. It is very important, mjr dear son, that I lay 
down to you these first principles of right conduct, 
and impress upon your mmd the necessity of adhering 
to them. Render me an account of the expenditure 
of your money, not viewing me in the light of a rigid 
preceptress, but as a fiiend who wishes to accustom 
you to the habit of accounting to yourself 

8. Let me impress upon you the importance of at- 
tentive application to business ; for that affords certain 
consolation, and is a security against lassitude, and the 
vices which idleness creates. 

9. Be cautious how you form connections; and hesi 
tate not to break them off on the first proposition to 
adept any course whioh your affectionate mother 
warns you to avoid, as &tal to your real happiness, 
and to the attainment of that respect and esteem whioh 
it should be your ambition to enjoy. 

10. Never neglect to appropriate a certain portion 
of your time to useful readmg ; and do not imagine 
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that even half an hour a day, deyoted to that object 
will be unprofitable. The best way of ananging ana 
employing one's time, is by calculation ; and I have 
often reflected that half an nonr's reading ever^ dav, 
will be one hundred and eighty hours' reading in tno 
course of the year. Ghreat fortunes are amazed by 
little savings ; and poverty, as well as ignorance, is 
occasioned by the extravagant waste of money and 
time. 

11. My aflfection for you, my dear Henrv, is still as 
actively alive as when, in your in&ncy,! removed 
patiently every little stone from a certain space in my 
garden, lest^ when you first ran alone, you might Ml 
and hurt yourself on the pebbles. But the snares how 

?>read beneath your steps, are far more dangerous, 
hey are strengthened by seductive appearances; and 
the ardor of youth would hurry you lorwa^d to the 
allurement^ but that my watclmu caie, and the con* 
fidence you repose in me, serve to counteract Uie in- 
fluence of this twofold power. 

QuBraom. — ^1. What is meant by ** the yast theatre of the world f* 
% When is the mother^s aiudetj for the welfare of her child the 
greatest? 8. When oneht she to be most anzionsf 4. What was 
the first adviee which this mother gare to her son t fi. What waa 
the second f 6. To what does the want of economy often lead t 7. 
What instance is^ven 8. What was the next advice f 9. What 
advice as to forming connections t 10. What, as to nsefnl reading t 
11. How are poverty and ignorance occasioned f 12. What assur- 
ance did this mother giTe to her eon f 18. How did she hope to 
eonnteraot the evil iimaeneei to whidi he waa expoeed t 



lESSOH IV. 

8nu. AKD DvnoL — ^1. Boam, to ramble; rove^ 2. Mif n oa, a 
Inminons body or appearance movinff in the atmosphere. 8. Yn'- 
TAL, pnre; chaste 4. .Ptbb» a funeral pile. 0. Run' i>bb» that part 
of ti\e hehn of a yessel which enters the water, and is turned by tha 
tiller. 6. Bba' cozr, a lieht-honse. *!. Shsoud^ a winding-sheet ^ 
QunroB' xd^ extinguished; put out 

▲void layipg omm for homt, opn for k&pu^ oly for My, Aa 
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TEE LIGHT OF HOHB. 

h Vj boy, thou wilt dream tihe world is fair. 
And tliy spirit will sigh to roam ; 
And thou must go— but nevery when there, 
Fozget the light of home. 

2. Though pleasure may smile with a ray more bright| 
It dazzles to lead iistray ; 
lake themeteor^s fl'ishj ^twill deepen the nHfjbtf 
When thou treadest the lonely way. 

3» But the hearth of home has a oonstant flame. 
And pure as vestal fire ; 
Twill bum, 'twill bum forever the same^ 
For nature feeds the pyre; 

4. The sea of ambition is tempest-tost, 

And thy h<^>es may vanish like foam ; 
But when sails are shiver'd, and rudder losty 
Then look to the light of home. 

5« And there^ like a star through the midnight doud, 
Thou, shalt see the beacon bright ; 
For never, till shining on thy sb*oud, 
Can l^e quenched its holy light. 

6. The sun of &me, 'twill. gild the name. 

But the heart ne'er felt its ray ; 
And &shion's smiles, that rioh ones daim, 
Are but beams of a wintry day. 

7. And how cold and dim those beams must be, * 

Should life's wretdied wand^er oome I 
But, my boy, when the world is dark to thee. 
Then turn to the light of home, 

Qi7BTioira.^l. What is said otpleature f % "Whai, of the hiortk 
9fhotMi 8. What, of am^t/ion/ 4. What, of /ohm/ & What it 
meant by " the sea of ambition ff" 6. What, by ** the san of faoM t* 
7. To wnat should we ever be endeared t> 

What pauM after ^flmvtne^thbdliMf 8Mp^4i^ 
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XSBSOV ▼. 

BniXi um'DviRm^l. A««ail'sd» ttteikod iHtk TJa l g— . ft. 
Val' isn, deficient in color; p«la 8. Pibthl' sd^ gained mArwm* 
tnge. 4. Db ibaot' mo, permezing; haraering. S. Com poa' r^ 
caJmncia; tranquilUtjr. 0. O Tsn wbxlm'» to immaraa and bear 
down. 7. Helm, the inatmment by which a ship ia atcered. & 
Ran; bereft ; depriTed. 9. Alt' oboi, an iron inatniment for holding 
ahipa or other yeaaela atnat in walar. In a JlpnrmUm mtiat, thai 
which giTca atability or aecority. 10. PAn% e»trama pain ; aa> 
gnaii. IL Tobv' ve ni9, lonnantiBg; Tosng. 

Be-«areAil to avoid a aing^aong tone in reading liiia poaCry, 

MY FATHEB^S AT THB EXLIL 

1. ( ^') He oorlinff waves with «wfi]liotK^ 
A gallant bark asttUed, 
And pallid fear's distracting poweSf 
O'er all on board prevailea,— - 

iL Save dne, the captain's darling diild, 
Who stead&st viewed the stonn, 
And fearless, with composure amiled 
At danger's threat'niog form. 

4. ^ And fear'st thou not," a seamen cried, 

" While terrors overwhelm T 
•* Why should I f&ar ?" the boy replied; 
** My father^ at the hehn." 

4w Thus when oar worldly hopes are tefti 
Our earthly comforts gone. 
We still have one sure anchor left^«>> 
God helps, and He alone. 

5. He to our cries will lend an ear, 

He gives our pangs relief; 
He turns to smiles each trembling tear| 
To joy each torturing grieC 

6. Then tun to Him, 'mid terron wild. 

When sorrows overwhelm, 
Semembering, like the learless child, 
Our Fath^'s at the helm. 
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6. " Nonsense 1" said Frank, — " I sliall not star yet, 
I promise you.'' "Then good night to you," said 
Henry. 

7. Whether his brother-was correct in his opinion 
of HeniVs want of genius, we shall not stay to in- 
quire, indeed, it is a question of very Ktfle import- 
ance, either to us or to him; since it can not be 
denied, that his reflections, and his conduct, on this 
occasion, displayed good sense, good principle, and 
fiJtrength of character ; and these are sterling qualities, 
for which the brightest sparks of genius would be but 
a po<* exchange. 

8. Six o'clock was the time at which Henry was ex- 
pected to rise ; but not unfrequently, since the cold 
weaither set in, he had indulged an hour longer. 
When it struck six the next morning, he started up ; 
but the air felt so frosty, that he had a strong inclina- 
tion to lie down again. "But nol" thought he, 
"here is a fine opportunity for self-dmial; and up he 
jumped without nirther hesitation. 

9. " iFrank I Frank 1" said he to his sleeping brother : 
"past six o'clock, and a fine star-light morning." 
" Jjet me alone," cried Prank, in a cross drowsy voice. 
" Very well, then ; a pleasant nap to you," said Henry, 
and down he ran as gay as a lark. After finishing his 
Latin exercise, he had time to take a pleasant walk 
before break&st; so that he came in fiesh and rosy, 
with a good appetite, and, what was still better, in a 
good humor. 

10. But poor IVank, who had lust tumbled out of 
bed when the bell rang, came down stairs looking 
pale, and cross, and cold, and discontented. Henry, 
who, if he had no genius, had some sly droUeiy pecu- 
liar to himself was just beginning to rally him on his 
forlorn appearance, when he recollected his resolution. 
" Frank aocs not like to be laughed at, especially when 
he is cross," thought be ; so he suppressed his joke, 
and it requires some littie sdf-denicu^ even to suppress 
ajoke. 

11. "I should like another hal^ I tiiink, mother,** 
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$M Vnjak, liiat day at diniier, just as he had dis 
pattoiied a large h6miin>here of mince pie. " Anj 
noie for yon, 'H.6nrjr said his mother. "If you 
please — ^n6 ; thank you," said Henry, withdrawing his 
plate ; " for," thought he, " I have had enough, and 
more than enough to satisfy my hunger ; aiid now is 
the time for sdZ-amicUJ^ 

12. " Brother Henry," said his little sister after din* 
ner, " when will you wiow me how to do that pretty 
puzzle? Ydu said you would a Icmg time ago. "J 
am busy now, child,**' said Henry, " don't tease me,— 
there's a good girl." She said no more, bat looked 
disappointed, and still hung upon her brother's chabr. 
" Gome, then," said he, suddenly recollecting himself; 
"bring me your puzzle ;" and laying down his book, 
he very good-naturedly showed his httle sister how to 
place it 

13. That nisht, when the two boys were going to 
bed, Henry oafied to mind, with some complacency, 
the seveoral instances in the course of the day, in which 
lie had succeeded in exercising self-denial ; and he was 
on the yery point of enumerating them to his brother 
Sbaaak. " But no," thought he ; " here is another op- 
portunity still of denying myself; I will not say a 
word about it; beside, to boast of it would spoU 

aa" 

14. Henry lay down (quietly; making the follow- 
ing sage reflections : " This has been a pleasant day to 
me, although I haye had seyeral disappointments in 
it, and done seyeral things against my wilL I find 
th&t self-denial is painful for a moment, but yery agree* 
able in the end. If I go on this plan eyery day, I 
shall stand a good chance of haying a happiy life ; for 
life is made up of days and hours, and it will be just 
as pleasAiut and as easy." 

16. But here Henry's thoughts began to wander, 
and soon became quite indistmct In &ct he was 
sound asleep, before he had half finished his reflec* 
tions ; the remainder must be supplied by the reader. 
One of than will| doubtless, be tnis— that self-denial 
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is no mtjecure virtue ; nor one wWcli may be leeerr^d 
for a few great occasions in life ; but one that is wanted 
every day, and every hour; or, at least, as often as 
we are tempted to self-indulgence. 

QxTESTioNs. — 1. What was the snbject of Frank's essay f 2. Did 
he practice it himself? 8. What opinion did he entertain of his 
brother Henry? 4. W^at qualities did Uenry possess? 5 In 
what instances did Henry practice self-denial ? 6. What effect did 
it produce on his mind? 7. When should we exercise self-denial ? 

What rule for the rising inflection on Henry, '7th par. ? Wliat^ for 
the falling on nof What kind of emphasis on telf-denial and self* 
iodulgenGe? 
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&FWLL AKD DiFiinL — 1. Fhan' TOM, a fancied yision. 2. Sin oibx, 
being in reality what it appears to be. 8. Rb vebx', to regard wit& 
fear mingled with respect and affection ; to rererence. 4^ Nauabi^ 
nothing. 

Ayoid simng Unnorrer for tiMnorrcw, vHue for toastea, ope» for 
Ao0M^ eiiee for hence, art for heart, dte. 

Let the following lines be read very slow, and be careful to em* 
phasize properly the words printed in Italics and capitals 

TO-MORBOW. 

1. To-morrow ! grand deceiver of our race ! 
For thee^ still unimproved, to-day gives place : 

The kearCs bad choice, and hence die iongtie still saji 

To-morrcw* 

2. To-MORROW ! false foundation, broken reed ! 
Who ever prospered that to thee gave heed ? 
Who madly wastes to-day, will never 



To-morrow! phantom of the idler's brain! 
To-day y as yesterday^ h&s come in vain 
To him who, trifling, wisdom hopes to gain 

To^mioffom* 
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4. To-KORBOw! Iiet the man of heart siiioerei 
The prewrU Htne tmproM, Lis God revere ; 
Who wisely livee today ^ has naught to fear 

To-morrow* 

QtnBBTioH& — ^1. To -what is io>niorrotr compared in the Itt Tertof 
2. To what, ia the 2d f 8. Toirhat^in the 8df 4. IFAo has nanght 
to feat to-morrow ff 5. Are we likely to improre to-morrow, if wa 
miBimprore to-day I 
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Sfvl axd DimnL — 1. Stxrit, serere; rigid. S^Chdi^ a eeold; 
to elamor. a. Snujo'oLi^ to use great efforte ; to ^trira 4. Dm'- 
OB, a person who owes another, ft. Tnoa' ouao, complete ; perfect 
fS. Bbiach, non-fulfillment ; yiolation. 7. Ra sbzit' mxmt, the ez- 
dtement of passion which proceeds from a sense of injury. 8. Ua* 
A tail' ISO, nseless ; rain. 

Aroid saying armleu for hamdeu, wmUk for wamUh, etrfMoiM 
• jdkt for virtuout acts, aUrs for alwayt, amud for harmtdt 4c. 
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1. If Fortune with a smiling fiuse, 

Strew roses on our way, 
When shall we stoop to pick them up ? 

T(Hkty^ my friend, today. 
But should she frown with face of care. 

And talk of coming sorrow, 
When shall we grieve, if griere we mustt 

To^norrow^ friend^ UymomAO* 

2. If those whoVe wronged us, own their fault| 

And kindly pity pray. 
When shall we listen and forgive? 

Today ^ my friend, today. 
But, if stem Justice urge rebuke, 

Ajid warmth from Memory borrow, 
When shall we chide, if chide we dare t 

T<Mnamn0f friend, ftMnofrow. 
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8. If tiiose to wbom we owe a de1>t^ 

Are harmed unless we pay, 
Wh^ ^11 we struggle to be justi 

To-day, my friend, to-day. 
But, if our debtor fail our hope, 

And plead his ruin thorough, 
When shall we weigh his breach of fiddi? 

To-morrow, friend, to^morroto. 

4. For virtuous acts, and harmless joys, 

The minutes will n^t stay ; 
We've always time to welcome them, 

To-day, my friend, to-day. 
But care, resentment, angry words. 

And unavailing sorrow, 
"Come Tar too soon, if they appear 

To-morrow, frientd^ to-morrow* 

QipsTi«NS.-^l. What is the subject of this poetry? 2. What vir- 
tues dofts it inculcate ? 8. "Whydo Fortune, Justice, and Memory, 
begin with capital letters ? 4. What is meant by tohdve and we^vei 
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Spell and DBronB. — 1. Ea' oxr ztess, ardent desire to obtain Buy* 
thing. 2. Wa' ri lt, cautiously. 8. TuAxr' bdent, short; hasty. 4. 
Mo RASs', a tract of soffc, wet ground ; a marsh. 6. Sa tan' nas, ex* 
tensive plains or meadows destitute of trees. 6. Sii per n' oiai^ 
comprehending only what is obvious or apparent. T. CJon tem pla'- 
TioN, meditation ; study. 8. Mtb' ts rt, that which is beyond human 
comprehension nntil e^^lainedL 9. Tbit' i ai^ of UtUo importance ; 
triflmg. 10. SoBU^ ple, doubt 11. Ob' vi oub ness, state of beins 
plain or evident to the mind. 12. Tend' en ot, direction toward 
any object or result 13. In bio nif' i cant, unimportant 14. 7b 
ridepoitf to ride in haste. 15. 2b buekU io, to apply with vigor. 

Articulate distinctly eU in objeets, teh in catches, rt9 in 9ort9, dko. 

INJUDICIOUS HASTE IN STUDY. 

JOHN LOOKS. 

1. The eagerness and strong bent of the mind after 
knowledge, if not warily regulated, is often a hinder- 
ance to it It still presses into farther discoveries and 
new objects, and catches at the variety of knowledge, 
and, thci'efore, often stays not long enough on what is 



wovntn BKA0s». Iff 

before it, to look into it as it should, for haste to par* 
sae what is yet oat of sig^t 

2. He that rides post through a comitrj, may be 
able, from liie tamsiant view, to tell, in general, now 
t3iej)arts He, and may be able to give some loose de- 
scription ci here a monntain and there a plain ; here 
a monxss and there a riyer ; woodland in one part and 
savannas in another. * 

& Such sopeatficial ideas and observations as these, 
he may ooUeot in galloping over it; hat the more use- 
ful ol)8ervations of the soil, plants, animals, and in- 
habitants, with their several sorts and properties^ mnst 
necessarily escape him ; and it is sddom men ever dis- 
cover the rich mines without some digging. 

4 Nature oovimonhr lodges her treasures and iew« 
eb in rocky ground, lithe matter be knotty, ana the 
sense lies deep, the mind must stop and buckle to it, 
and stick uposa it with labor and thought, and dose 
ecmtemplatiQn, and not leave it until it nas mastered 
the difbulty, and got possession of truth. 

.6. But hiere, care must be taken to avoid the other 
extreme ; a man must not stick at every useless nicety, 
and expect mysteries of science in every trivial ques- 
tion or sample that he may raise. He that will stand 
to pick up and exaonne every pebble that comes in 
his way, is as unlikely to return enriched and laden 
with jewels^ as the ower that traveled fall speed. 

& Truths are not the better nor tJie worse for their 
obviousness or difficulty; but their value is to be 
measured by their usefuhiess and tendency. Insig* 
nificant observations should not take up any of our 
minutes ; aoui l^ose that enlarge our view, and give 
light toward further and useful discovezies, should not 
be neglected, though they stop our course, and spend ' 
some of our time in fixed attention. 

QuMnoNB. — ^1. Whftt qIUq pTOves a Underanee to the ftcqnire- 
mieat of knowledge I 2. What proof of this f 8. Where are the 
rioheet treasures to be found, ana how are they to be obtained t 4^ 
What must be done when the senee lies deep I & In doing thie 
what should ba aroidedf & By what ia the Tahio of truth to be 
sieasuredl 
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LESSOir XX. 

Spkll Aia> DsFnoL— 1. Ao' cess» a near approach; admittance. % 
Pb part' ments, separate parts or portions. 8. ilA te' bi ai» th« 
substance or matter of wliic]i any thing is made. 4. Bis tin' quisif- 
KD, separated or known by a mark of difference. 6. Rb vinb' mbmv, 
polish of manners ; pnrity of taste, ft. Cnr n. i za' tion, the state of 
Deing civilized. 7. Prev' a uent, eztensively existing ; general. 8. 
Ac QUI si' tion, the act of acquiring. 9. £x hib' rrs, presents ta 
riew, 10. Rev o lit' tions, changes in the constitution of goyem- 
ment. 11. Couk' sxl obs, persons who ^ve advice. 12. SoAir' da^ 
■omeihing uttered which is fiJse and injurioua to reputation. 



BENEFITS OF READINa. 

' 1. Beading may be considered as tlie key which 
commands our entrance, and gives ns access to the 
various departments of science and literature. It en- 
larges the sphere of observation, and affords abundant 
mateiials for exercising the faculties of the mind. 
Amon ^ all people distmguished for their refinement 
and ci'vilization, the most prevalent and important art 
is that of reading. The improvement of the mind, 
the cultivation of taste, and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, are the advantages derived from this art. 

2. From reading we are made acquainted with the 
passing events and occurrences in various parts of the 
world, and are enabled to repeat the sentiments of 
those who have existed in former times. It brings to 
view the scenes of departed years, and exhibits the 
rise and fall, and the revolutions of the ancient com- 
munities of mankind ; and offers to our reflection all 
the most important circumstances connected with the 
improvement of human society. 

8. To have good books, and to be able to read them 
well, is a great privilege. They make us both wiser 
and better ; they instruct us in our duty, and leach U8 
how to behave ourselves. They comfort us in oui 
distresses and afi[lictions. They pass away our leisure 
hours pleasantly and usefully; and the amusement 
which they afford, is cheaper than almoet any other. 
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Thej are trae fiiends, excellent counaelois, and agree- 
able companions. 

4 Be careftil to read with aUention, When you are 
reading, do not be thinking of any thing else. People 
who read without thinking what they are reading 
about, lose their time ; and they can not be the wiser, 
or the better for what they read. Beflect upon what 
you have read, or heard other people read ; and if 
you have a proper opportunity, converse upon it. To 
relate what you have read, or heard, is the best way 
to help you to remember it 

5. It may afford many useful and pleasant subieote 
of conversation; and it may often prevent quarreliiu^, 
teUing idle tales, siUy joking, and talking scandal. In 
order to remember any particular passages in a book, 
read them over several times. If it instructed you in 
any particular duty, consider whether you have done 
your best to practice it 

6. A little in this way is more improving than 
many volumes, however excellent in themselves, read 
over in a hasty, careless manner. Let nothing tempt 
you to read abad book of any kind. It is better not 
to read at all, than to read bad books. A bad book 
is the worst of thieves ; it robs us of time, money, and 
principles. 

Quxmoiia. — 1. What are torae of the benefite deriTed from vaad- 
ingf a. How ihould we readl S. What vill aasiat ns to remem- 
ber what we readt 4. What it eaid of bad bookat 0. To what 
are they compared! 6. Of what do thej rob na f 
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Sfkll akd DxnRB. — 1. Ex julvw^ md, wholly need or expended. & 
Obit' x oibm, the art of mdg^ng with propriety of the beanues and 
fanlta of a literary production. 8. Rk lax', to become more mild» 
or leaa rigorooa.^ 4. A batx', to lessen, diminish. 6. AnmaA'- 
xiOTf, wonder mingled with pleasing emotions, as approbation, 
esteem, love^ dec 0. ReV sb xirci, fear mingled with respect and 
esteem. 7. Pbo fins' i tt, bent of mind ; inclination. 8. Dx fil'* 
XDy pollixted; eomipted; vitiated. 9. Im ao m a' tick, the facnltr 
of tiie mind by which it conceiyes and forms ideas of things. loL 
Mom' snoiM^ shocking to the sight or other tenses; hatefoL 

4* 
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THE ntUE TEST OP A BOOK. 

1. Young readers, yott whose hearts are open, whose 
understandings are not yet hardened, and whose feel- 
ings are neither exhausted nor incrusted by the world, 
take jBrom me a better rule than any professor of criti- 
cism will teach you. Would you know whether the 
tendency of a book is good or evil, examine in what 
state of mind you lay it down. 

2. Has it induced you to suspect that what you 
have been accustomed to think unlawful, may, after 
all, be innocent ; and that that may be harmless, which 
you have hitherto been taught to think dangerous ? 
Has it tended to make you dissatisfied and impatient 
under the control of others, and disposed you to re- 
lax in that self-government, without which both the 
laws of God and man tell us there can be no virtue, 
and consequently no happiness? 

8. Has it attempted to abate your admiration and 
reverence for what is great and good, and to diminish 
in you the love of your country and your fellow- 
crdatures ? Has it addressed itself to your pride, your 
vanity, your selfishness, or any other of your evil 
propensities? Has it defiled the imaginatbn with 
what is loathsome, and shocked the heart with what is 
iXMSnstrous ? 

4. Has it disturbed the sense of right and wrong, 
which the Creator has implanted in the human s6ul r 
If so, if you have felt that such were the effects that 
it was intended to produce, throw the book into the 
fire, whatever name it may bear on the title-page. 
Throw it into the fire, young man, though it shoiSd 
Jbave been the gift of a fiiend ; young lady, away with 
the whole set, though it should be the prominent fur* 
niture of a rosewood book-case. 

QosoioNB. — 1. By what teat may we know whethfT a book haa a 
good or evil tendency ? 2. Mention some of the effects by which 
you may know a bad book. 8. What is recommended to be done 
with such books ? 

Are the qaestiona at the end of the 2d and 8d pamgvapha dBf«n< 
or indirect A Wh at iiifleotioiia do indireoi qi»«8tioBjl iwaaUy v«i|qiD%J| 
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I.B8S0V XXII. 

SraiL AM> Dnnts.*^. Tnr' Dn, to offer; to pnM&K 2. far nut'* 
no, tme ; m«L S. B mo' noN, a moying of the mind ; telina: 4. 
0B Y& nov, atroiiff itfMtioii ; reg ard ft. Cuu.' ■>, piekod ; MM0t«dL 
(K. Tn^ dgn ; •oidUbl 7. Tnr xi^ ii|;n ; raomonaL & Cma,' m^ 
Id iMter ; tt»ooonig«. 9. Ssv' nt, to put ; to Mpanitt. 



THS YALUS OF A GIFT. 

o. a wABmt 

1. Tis not the fo/iM of the ^ 

Tl»ttk friendship's hand maj tender ; 
1^9 QOt th^ thiiig's iatriiMic ivorth, 

(Thinigh genu of niregt i^lend<Mr,) 
That calls the heart's best gratitude, 

Or wakes a deep emotion ; 
Hie simplest flower may be the gi^ 

And dmm a life's devotion. 

2. A bunch of violets, culled when first 

The showers of spring unfold them, 
May be of small intrinsic worth, 

And fade while yet we hold them ; 
Yet ipre they types of modest truth, 

And may become a token 
From friend to friend, of kind regard, 
Hat never shall be brc^en. 

3. These fragrapt flowers which thou hast given, 

And I so fondly cherish. 
May, ere another mom shall rise, 

Before me fade and perish ; 
Yet they are sWeet — their gratefhl iout 

No time nor <^ange can sevei ; 
So lives ^e memory of the gift ; 
. It breathes of thee for ever. ^^ 

QuBmoNS.— 1. In iHiat doM the real raliie of a |^ eooartf S 
Bfigbt eren a yiolet or any little flower, if given with the proMr 
spirit, awakoi lasting gratitude f 8. Will not the affeotion ind- 
ented by soch a gift, kwt long after the gift itwlf has periAed f 

How ahoald a paeeage inolnded within a parenthesis be fMdff 
See Sandert* l^eUing Bwik, pi 158. 
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LESSOV XXIII. 

Spill and Dxrara. — 1. Tow' eh ed, soared ; arose. 2. iV v^ 
r, green throughout the year. 8. En dvr' angi; state of endiuv 



ing or bearing. 4. Riv' en, split, or rent asunder. 5. Psonb, lying 
down ; prostrate. 6. O yea top' nsB, surpassing in hight 7. UN a- 
▼ail' vxa, ineffectual ; having no power. 8. Ex Alt' ktb, Ufteth up. 

THE BLASTED FINE. 

H. W. UESWOODc 
1. 

Far away in the gloomy old forests of Maine, 

Towered aloft in his pride, a dark evergreen pine ; 
And he said, looking down on the lowlier trees, 
** None hath strengw, or endurance, or beauty, like mine.'* 

2. 

Ere the boast was well spoken, the sunlight had fled, 
And the storm-cloud was bursting in wrath o'er his head ; 

From its bosom the bolt of Jehovah was thrown. 
And the pride of the forest lay riven and prone. 

3. 

•* Why art thou her6, my old friend 1" said an oak, at whose 
foot. 

The proud boaster, rebuked, was now helplessly laid ; 
Of his strength and endurance no traces remained ; 

Of his beauty — the wreck which the lightnings had made. 

4. 

Thus the pine meek replied : *' I forgot my low birth. 
And rejoiced in o'ertopping my brothers of earth ; 
Now all broken and weak, on her bosom I ]ie, 
. Unavailing to moixm, and neglected to die." 

MORAL. 

If the story be simple, the moral is plain — 
Who* exalteth himself, shall be humbled again. 

QcanoNs. — 1. What was the boast of »he pine f S. What hap> 
pened to the pine during the thunder-storm I 8. What said the 
oak to the prostrate pine-tree f 4. What 'did the pine say in reply f 
6, What is the moral of this piece I See Mat 28a. 12th verse. 

Whieh lines of this poetry rhyme t Point out the aocisnted and 
OTaeoented syllables of each linob What pause after btmt^i 
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LBSSOV XXlt. 

Smx AHD DviHB. — 1. Iir no' u tt, honestj ; tiprlg1itii4«b % 
Ds ravd', to rob by triekery ; to cheat S. Nu' olb to, ih« kmnel ; 
fhat around ▼hich thioffs are collected. 4. Ds tbu', frightent, or 
discourages from. 5. Haz' asd, risk ; periL A. Ui tsc' noif, dia* 
eoTery of gtult 7. Tmrr a' tion, enticement ; wicked, but flat- 
tering motive. 8. TJir cLoo' okd, not hindered ; unimpeded, tt. 
Fi j>ml' I TT, laithfulnessL 10. Pbo mot' ms>, advanced. 11. Da uaf' 
KB ATBLT, couslderatttly ; eooUy. 12. Ezcludi', to shut out; dia- 
regard. 18. VfoLAT^ break through; infringe, li. Pol' i or, 
enediency ; chances of snoeess or failure. 16. Tkhft' i»% a female 
who entices. 

▲Toid saying /potf for mtppoii, pro^pcv tor ^rotpstts, Ae. 



THB TRUE TEST OF OTBOBITT* 

W. a TAV MttlK 

1. Suppose a clerk has it in his power to definrad 

Lis employer, (as joung men of necessity are intrusted 
with large sums of money or other property,) and he 
is persuaded that the opportunity is one which, if em* 
braced, will put it for ever out of the power of any 
human being to discover it, he might thus reason with 
himself: 

2. Here is an occasion in which I can appropriate 
to myself a sum of money, and no one but the All- 
Seeing Eye will behold my deed of guilt It may be 
a nudeus around which I can soon gather a fortunci 
and the wealth of my employer will remain undimin* 
ished. On the other hano, the act may be discovered, 
and my prospects blasted, and the possibility of my 
character being ruined, is a difficulty that deters me, 
I will not run the hazard. 

8. That young man being honest fix>m the fear of 
ie(ection alone, is a dishonest youth. When the time 
comes round, and brings with it a temptation un- 
clogged by any danger of detection, that young man 
will prove himself false as the sea. He clings to 
fidelity, solely because by it he believes his interest 
will blest be promoted. 

4. He has looked at fraud in the face, and calculat- 
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ed deliberately the loss and gain of p^racticmg it ; but 
fear of detection, me prospect of rising in the finn, 
and a conscience that might destroy his peace, have 
decided him to act in such a manner as to exclude the 
only dement of honesty in the act, viz., a regard to 
the law of Heaven ? 

5. When a certain young man in Egjrpt waa tempt- 
ed to violate the rights of his master's household, ne 
did not stop to calculate the policy of the fraud, or 
balance the loss or gain which might result. His eye 
flashed up to heaven, and he asked the &ir temptress: 
" How can I do this great wickedness, and am against 
Godr 

QinESTioire.-^l. How might a dishoneBt oldrk reason irith himBelt, 
when the chance, of defrauding his employer is offered! 2. Is a 
young man who refrains from fraud onl^ from fear of detection, to 
06 considered honest ff Z, What alone is needed to make such a 
young man show his dishonesty in acts f i. What alone makes him 
cling to fidelity? 6. What did a certain young man in Egypt say, 
when tempted to sin f 6. Who was this young man f See Geneni^ 
S9th Qha,p. 9th Tcrsa 
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Sfkll Ain) DnroiK-^l. Gov' wans, borders; boundaries. 2. Iir a<> 
cms' I BLE, that can not be approached. 8. Dieb' tb^ a Turkish 
priest or moidF. 4. Am tkb! i tt, seyerity ; rigor of life. 6. Baaf' 
nst barren; unfruitful; not fertile. 6. &LAxf md, quenched; extin- 
guished. 7. Mao nif' i gbstt, grand; splendid. 8. Mosqtix, a 
Mohammedan temple. 9. Soru' fo lous lt, carefully; cautiously. 
10. Hy poo' bz 8T, ^ssimulaUon ; Dalse pretense. 11. A san' jdom xd^ 
quitted; relinquished. 12. An'ghobiis^ a hermit; a monk. 19. 
Banc' titt, houness; piety. 14. SiANoa, to stop the flow oil 10- 
OiM^ s TIB, a Turkish short sword. 16. Ix mob tal' i tt, the state 
ei being exempt from death. 11* Sh oum' bbb id, clogged; iosp^dr 
ed. 18. DiB baud', to dismiss from serrice ; to disperse. 

1. Mo HA^' XX DAN, pertaining to the religion of Mohammed, a 
famous false prophet, who was Dom about the year of our Lord, 
50a 

2. Ban' on nr, (Bed' on een.) The Bedouins, that is, dtfdUf «« 
Uu dstertj are a numerous, wandering, Mohammedan raoe^ dwelling 
in the deserts of Arabia, £gypt, and Northern Africa. They hre 
at a distance from cities, occupying tente^ huts^ oayens^ aad nun* 
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THE THBBB HBATT 8XO]IB8» 

1. It was on the confines of the desert, amid barren 
and aknoet inaooedsible rocks, that Ben Achmet, the 
Dervise, led a life of austerity and devotion. A caye 
in the rock was his dwelling. Boots and fruits, the 
fican^ products of the sterile re^on he inhabited, 
satisfied his hunger, and the fountauoi that bubbled up 
£rom the lower part of a neighboring difl^ slaked his 
thirst 

2. He had £armerlj been a piest in a magnificent 
mosque, and sorupulouslj o(mauoted the ceremonies 
of the 'Mohammeoan fiuui ; but, diQgusled with the 
hypocrisy and injustice of those around Mm, he aban- 
dii^ed the mosque, and his authorily as a priest, be* 
taking himself to the desert to spend lus days as an 
anchorite, in self-denial and deyotLon. 

8. Years rolled over ^e head of Ben Achmet, and 
the &me of his sanctity spread abroad. He often sup- 
plied the trayeler of the desert with water fipom his 
Uttle weU. In times of pestilence he left his solitary 
abode to attend to the sick and comfort the dying in 
tlie villages that were scattered around, and often did 
lie stanch the blood of the wounded Arab, and heal 
him of his wounds. His £une was spread abroad ; his 
name inspired veneration, and the plundering "Bedouin 

STC up his booty at the oonmiand of Ben Aohmet| 
e Dervise. 

4. Akaba was an Arabian robber ; he had a band 
of- lawless men under his command, ready to do his 
bidding. He had a treasure-house stored with ill* 
gotten wealth and a large number of prisoners. The 
sanctity of Ben Achmet arrested his attention ; his 
eoDscience smote him on accoimt of his guHt, and he 
longed to be as famed for his devotion as he had been 
for his crimes. 

5. He sought the abode of the Dervise, and told 
him bis desires. '*Ben Achmet,^' said he, **I have 
five hundred cimeters ready to obey «jc, numbers of 
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slaves at my command, and a goodly treasure-lioiise 
filled with riches ; tell me how to add to these the 
hope of a happy immortality ?" 

6. Ben Achmet led him to a neighboring cliff that 
was steep, rugged, and high, and pointing to three 
large stones that lay near together, he told him to lift 
them from the ground, and to follow him up the cliff. 
Akaba laden with the stones, could scarcely move ; to 
ascend the cliff with them, was impossible. " I can 
not follow thee, Ben Achmet," said he, " with these 
burdens." " Then cast down one of tha stones," re- 

Slied the Dervise, "and hasten after me." Akaba 
ropped one of the stones, but still found himself too 
heavily encumbered w proceed. 

7. " I tell thee it is impossible," cried the robber 
chieftain; "thou thyself couldst not proceed a step 
with such a load." " Let go another stone, then," saia 
Ben Achmet. 

8. Akaba readily dropped another stone, and with 
great difficulty clambered the cliff for awhUe, till, ex- 
hausted with the effort, he again cried out that he 
could come no further. Ben Achmet directed him to 
drop the last stone, and no sooner had he done this, 
than he mounted with ease, and soon stood with his 
conductor on the summit of the cliff. 

9. " Son," said Ben Achmet, " thou hast three bur- 
dens which hinder thee in thy way to a better world, 
Ksband thy troops of lawless plunderers, set thy 
prisoners at liberty, and restore thy ill-gotten wealth 
to its owners ; it is easier for Akaba to ascend this 
cliff with the stones that lie at its foot, than for him4o 
journey onward to a better world, with power, pleas* 
ure, and riches in his possession." 

QxnsTioNv — 1. Who was Ben Achmet f 2. Why did he abandon 
the Mohammedan faith? 3. Where did he betake himself! 4. In 
what acts of kindness and charity did he spend much of his time ? 
6. How did the B^ouins regard him ? 6. How was Akaba, the 
robber, affected by the character of Ben Achmet f 7. What advice 
did Ben Achmet give to Akaba t 8. How did he show the robber 
the difficulty of journeying to a better worM T^ith tte liurden of 
tin on his Bhouldere f 
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LBBBOH XZTI. 

Snu AHD DirnrK.— 1. Ev'tt, to hate one for hie cieeQeiiM; to 
giradge. 2. Covnumor'oftT.oppocito; eontrary. t. Omwrnm'^ 
ftboorbs; qmsiiik 4. Rspuw', rettrain tnbdtiei A. CovTBtrr; 
dlscUin ; acorn. 0. O m eat' no^ pUcinc too high a value on. 7. 
Pee wKtf noN8» ezcellencieSb 8. As tait ta GBOua» profitable; nsefui 
9. Dm ibtd', protect ; adroeate. la In* m obmo^ freedom from 
gtiilt; poritj. 11 Yal'om, conrage; brarecy. 18. Dn ooina' ni% 
talking^ or apeaking. 18. Mn' ix; desert 



THB OUBB OF BNVY. 
■mi 

1. We may core envy in ounelyefli either by coi>- 
sidering how useless or how ill those things are, for 
which we envy our neighbors ; or else how we possess 
as many or as good things. If I envy his greatness, 
I consider that he wants my quiet ; as also I consider 
that he possibly envies me as much as I do him ; and 
that when I begun to examine exactly his nerfectionSi 
and to balance them with my own, I founa myself as 
happy as he was. 

2. And though many envy bthers|, yet very few 
would change their condition even with those whom 
they envy, dl being considered. And I have often 
wondered why we have suffered ourselves to be so 
cheated by contradictory vices, as to contemn this 
day him whom we envied the last ; or whv we envy 
so many, since there are so few whom we think to de- 
serve as much as we do. 

8. Another great help i^ainst envy is, that we ought 
to consider how much the thing envied costs him 
whom we envy, and if we would take it at the price. 
Thus, when I envy a man for being learned, I con- 
sider how much of his health and time that learning 
consumes ; if for being great, how he must flatter and 
serve for it ; and if I would not pay his price, there is 
no reason why I ought to have what he possesses. 

4. Sometimes, also, I consider that there is. no 
reason for my envy ; he whom I envy deserves more 
than he has, and I less than I possesa And by think- 
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ing much of these, I repress their envy, which grows 
stul from the contempt of our neighbor and the over- 
rating of ourselves. As also I consider that the per- 
fections envied by me, may be advantageous to me ; 
and thus I check myself for envying a great pleader, 
but am rather glad that there is such a man, wno may 
defend my innocence ; or to envy a great soldier, be- 
cause his valor may defend my estate or country. 

5. And when any of my countrym^i begin to raise 
envy in me, I dUer the scene, and begin to be glad 
that my own country can boast of so fine a man ; and 
I remember, that though now I am angry at him when 
I compare him with myself, yet if I were discoursing 
of my nation abroad, I would be glad of that merit 
in him which now diisqpleases me. 

6. Nothing is envied but what appears beautiful 
and charming; and it is strange that I should be 
troubled at the si^ht of what is pleasant I endeavor, 
also, to make sucm my £dendd as deserve my envy ; 
and no man is so base as to envy his firiend. Thus^ 
while others look on the angry side of merit^ and 
thereby trouble themselves, I am pleased in adxniring 
the beauties uid channs which burn them as a fire, 
while they warm me as the sun. 

QuiBTioNa. — 1. How may we oxire eHvyin ounelyeBt 2. 0«a 
you mention the diffsreni irays BuggeBtod by the aathar of tibia 
pieoeff 

What oonnd has ae in ixanUns, exactly f What difference in the 
sound of th in thinking and thete f See p. 12. 
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Snui AHO I>BinL — 1. So ul' o qxnr, a taUdog to one's sel£ 2. 
Sol' I TfssfKt loneliness. 8. Db spaib', to give up hope. 4^ Duir'- 
QBON, a olose^ dark prison. 6. Pxbr, to come up just in sight ; to 
peep. 6. Psi/ AL, a flower-leat 7. Di tebgx', to tend or shoot in 
Tarions ways. 8. Fo' ous, the oonyerging point where rays of li^ht 
meet 9. £ msbos', shoot forth ; issae from. 10. Oro' ens, a kind 
of flower. 11. Ak eat' sd, decked; dressed. 12. Saunia', oalm; 
placid. IS. Dzs' xai^ gloomy; sad. 

AYoid saying heow for ko^ deown foor down^J^mnsn {oTfroi^ ^^ 
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. THK CBOCUS' SOLILOQnr. 

L DowB ti mj solitude nnder the now, 
Where nothing cheering can lead^ me; 
Here, without light to lee how to grow, 
m trust to nature to teaeh me. 

2. I will not despair, nor be idle, nor ftown, 
Locked in so gloomy a dwelling; 
Myleayes shall run up, and mj roots shall vm down. 
While the bud in my bosom b swelling. 

8. Soon as the frost will get out of my bed, 
From this cold dungeon to free me, 
Up will I peer with my little bright head; 
All will be joyfhl to see me. 

4. llien from my heart will youn^ petals diverge, 

As rays of the sun from their hcus ; 
I from the darkness of earth will emerge, 
A happy and beautiful Crooua. 

5. G^ly arrayed in my yellow and green. 

When to their view I have risen. 
Will they not wonder how one so serene 
Came from so dismal a prison? 

6. Many, perhaps, from so simple a flower 

This little lesson may borrow— 
Patient to^y, through its gloomiest hour, 
We come out the brighter to-morrow. 
QrasnoM. — ^1. What is the Croons here supposed to say f t. 
Wliat lesson may many people learn from this utUe flower f 
What infleotum should be employed on priion^ 6th Vena f Why I 
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Sfkll iHD Dbhul — 1. Psb suADif to eonyinoe by reason or eyi- 
d«u^ a. Pnsi^ the beating or throbbing of the heart 8. Thbill 
a tingling sensation. 4. Fouk' boobi; foor times twenty , eighty* 
6. Bide; to endure ; to snffer. 6. Rs nxV, to renovate ; to restore 
to a former state. 7. Prxmi; the spring o( life ; youth. 8. Smoyb'- 
KP. XD, stifled ; suppressed. 9. WiLsa» deceives ; beguiles. 10, ■ 
X>BjtA&' 1 2nBB8» dismamese ; gloominess. 

Ai^culate distinotly teh in catch, dtt in nUdit Ac 
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YOUTHFUL AMUSEMENTS. 



V. A*WXIUk 



1. I love to look on a scene like this, 

Of wild and careless play, 
And persuade myself that I am not old, 

And my locks are not yet gray. 
(•») For it stirs the blood in an old man's heart. 

And makes his pulses fly, 
To catch the thrill of a ha{)py voice. 

And the light of a pleasant eye. 

2. ( *f' ) I have walked the world for fourscore yearSi 

And they say that I am old ; 
That my heart is ripe for the reaper — ^Dsath^ 

And my years are well-nigh told. 
It is very true — it is very true — 

I'm told, and I " bide my time ;" 
But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 

And I half renew my prime. 

3. (") Play on ! play on ! I am with you there, 

In the midst of your merry ring ; 
I can feel the thrill of the daring jump. 

And the rush of the breathless swing. 
I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 

And I whoop th^ smothered call, 
And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 

And I care not for the fall. 

4 I am willing to die when my time shall come. 

And I shall be glad to go, 
{pi.) For the world at best is a weary place, 

And my pulse is getting low ; 
( »'•) But the grave is dark, and the heart will fitil. 

In treading its gloomy way, 
(— ) And it wiles my heart from its dreariness. 

To see the young so gay. 

QuiSTioxs. — 1. What effect did the view of yonthful sporto bar* 
upon the writer of this piece f 2. What age is he represented to 
bet 

What pause after reaper, 2d verse I When is this pause generally 
made f See p. 48. In reading this piece can yc u modulate the 
voice according to the notation marks ff See p. 40. What is moixL- 
lationt Sec iv. p. 88. 
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Bna AKD Bvom.'!. Ri' tax^ ■tiirai to eiod ; enralalM, % 
Ebtiva'tidji; opinion; estMm. 8 Bubbi; to Matt; d«tlroj. 4 
I>B flOLT' m9, molting, ft. Gs' n aI| ooonng to produoo ; fniitftiL 
e. Ih' m Tii» spooo betwoon. 1. lum' tl^ a species of dore. 8. 
Fo'u AOi; leayes taken coUeetxvely. 9. Eh am'il cd^ inlaid; 
▼ttriegated. 10. Rsr' bl bt, festiTO mirth ; jollity. 11. 8m i ma/ 
m, state of being sensible ; delicate feeling. 12. Suo oas' smm; 
aeries. 18. Rap' tub ooB| ezceasiTcly joyful ; thrilling. 14. Tftsx'- 
V ixHJS LT, in a trembling or a qoivering manner. 15. Eo* sta st, 
rapture ; ezcessiTS Joy. 16. Pab' a moub, lorer. 17. Iv loz i oa' 
noB, high eBoitement !& Bo' BALj>ertaiBiBg to the oonntiy. 19 
Mxw' SB^ shut up; oonfined, 8(X Vab' ixi; scamp ; raseaL 

THE BOBOLINK. 

W« IBTUHk 

1. The happiest bird of oar spring, and one that 
lirals the £iiropean krk, in my estimation, is the 
Bobolink. He arrives at that cnoice portion of the 
^ear, which, in this ktitude, answers to the descrii)- 
tion of the month of May, so often given by the 
poets. With US it begins about the middle of May, 
and lasts until nearly the middle of June. 

2. Earlier than this, winter is apt to return on its 
traces, and to bU^ht the opening beauties of the year; 
and later than this, begin the parching; and panting, 
and dissolving heats of summer. But in this genial 
interval, Nature is in all her fireshness and fragrance ; 
" the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear on the 
earth, the time of the singins of birds is come, and 
the voice of the turtle is heard in our land." 

8. The trees are now in their fullest foliage and the 
brightest verd'^re ; the woods are ^y with the clua- 
terSl flowers of the laurel ; the air is perfumed by the 
Bweetbriar and the wild rose; the meadows are en- 
ameled with clover-blossoms; while the young apple, 
the peach, and the plum, begin to swell, and the cheny 
to glow among the green leaves. 

4. This is the fchosen season of revelry of the Bobo- 
link. He comes amidst the pomp and fragrance of 
the season ; his life seems all senaibili^ and eiyoy- 
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ment, all song and snnsUne. He is to be foxuid in 
the soft bosoms of the ftesbe^ atid Itweetest meadows ; 
and is most in .song when the clover is in UossonL 

5. He pezdtiefi on the topmost twig of a tree^ •<»' on 
jBome flaunting weed, and as he rises and . mnfeB with 
the bl^eezei, potiis forth a succession of rich tinkling 
Botes:; crowding one npon another, tike the outpoor- 
ing nseflody of 1^ dkylark, and possessing the same 
rapturous character. 

6. Someldmes he pitches from tlie summit of a tree, 
teglos hiipsoiilgas soon as hegels upon tibiewiBg,andflut- 
ters tremtiloudy down to the earth, asif orercome with 
ecstasy at his own music. Sometimes he is in pursuit 
of his paramour ; always in full song, as if he would 
win her by his melody ; and always with the same ap- 
pearaince of intoxicaitKMi and delight. 

7. Of all tiie birds of our groves and meadows, the 
Boboiink was the envy of my boyhood. He crossed 
my path in the sweetest weatiier, and the sweetest 
season otihe year, whenall Nature called tp the fields, 
and the rural feeling throbbed in every bosom ; but 
when I, luckless urchin, was doomed to De mewckl ixp, 
dioring the livelong day, in a schootl*room, it seemed 
as if the little varlet mooked at me, as he flew by in 
Ml song, and sought to taunt me with his happier 
lot. O now I envied him 1 No lessons, no tasks, mo 
:sdiool ; nothing bat holiday, frolic, gteen fields, and 
fine weather. 

QuEsnoNK-^l. When does the Bob(dink appear ff 2. What is the 
oppearance of Natare at this season f 8. How does the Bobolink 
employ himself, and how does he seem to enjoy life f 4. What does 
•tfie writer soy of his fondness for this bird I 6. How does he eaj 
tiie Bobolink seemed to taunt him ) 6. Where is the passage in- 
eluded within the quotation to be found? Cant. 2d ohajp. irth and 
12th verses. What is the primary meaning of the suAk mm, and 
what 'is its stenifioation in the word />/m^ in the thiii par»> 



Ezer 



»hl See Sanden* Kew Speller, Definer and AralyieT p. 141^ 
ercise 869. 
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« AM» Dnnra.— >1. Vo ujf' tu ait, on« prmt up to ptMiur*. 
% Bn' no^ one that dveUa in the eoantnr. £ Ti' biat% to qoiTer. 
4^ CkNPii^ puts oft 6. Rub' br, reddiah^rown. A. Goft' nuom, u 
^ttoo. 7. COH ftw* I Ai^ pertaining lo a feast ; iKlaL & Oas tbo- 
woMf iCAL, pertaining to good eating. 9. I^nc* u miM» daintievi 10k 
HTif I Ane, tens of thouBanda. 11. Bah' quet niOy feastinff. 12. 
CoB^ pv XBMT, fleshy ; fist 18. Oft' to uor, a delieate, smafl bird» 
14k Ep' I ouu^ one given up to loxnry. 10. Qoaa' vn, swallowing 
g re e dily; cramming. 16. Sm' tb^ pat on a spit or roasting uten* 
ail. 17. Yauht' xd^ boasted. 18. Scrs' ual, relating to the senses 
«r appetites. 19. Psb^bi ou ted, harassed ; pnrtnea with maliea* 
9a liinL iMnf V AL, mental ; relating to m&d. 2L Bs onnr'» la 
avoid, aa. DiB' SI fa isd^ abandoned ; looee ; irregnlar. 

THE BOBOUKK.-— OONmnjED. 

1. Fartlier obsenration and experience has giyeii 
me a different idea of this little feathered yoluptiiary, 
which I will venture to impart, for the benefit of my 
Bchool-boy readers, who may regard him with tlie 
same nnqnalified enyy and admiration which I once 
indnlged. 

2. I have shown him only as I saw him at first ia 
what I may call the poetical part of his career, wnen 
he in a manner devoted himself to de^nt pnrsHits 
and enjoyments, and was a 1:»rd of music, and son^, 
and taste, and sensibility, and refinement. While this 
lasted, he was sacred from injury ; the very sohool-bo^ 
would not fling a stone at hun, and the merest rustio 
would pause to listen to his strain. 

3. But mark the difference. As the year advances, 
as the clover-blossoms disappear, and the spring fiules 
into summer, his notes cease to vibrate on the ear. 
He gradually gives up his elegant tastes and habits^ 
doSs his poetical ana professional suit of black, as- 
sumes a russet or rather a dusky garb, and enters into 
the gross enjoyments of common, vu^ar l»jds. 

4. He becomes a bon vivant, a mere gormand; 
thinking of nothing but good cheer, fnd gormand- 
izing on the seeds of the long grasses on which he 
lately swung and chanted so muaic^y. He b^'M to 
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tliiiik ttere is notliing like " the joys of the table/' H 
I may be allowed to apply that convivial phrase to his 
indulgences. He now grows discontentea with plain, 
every-day fare, and sets out on a gastronomical tour, 
' in search of foreign luxuries.- 

5. He is to be found in myriads among the reeds of 
the Delaware, banqueting on their seeds ; grows cor- 

f)ulent with good feeding, and soon acquires the un- 
ucky renown of the Ortolan. Wherev^ he goes, 
jpop I pop I pop 1 the rusty firelocks of the country 
are cracking on every side ; he sees his companions 
falling by thousands around him ; he is the reed-bird^ 
the much-sought-for tit-bit of the Pennsylvanian epi» 
cure. 

6. Does he take warning and reform? Not he! 
He wings his fli ght still fexther south in search of 
other luxuries. We hear of him gorging himself in 
the rice swamps ; filling himself with rice almost to 
bursting; he can hardly fly for corpulency. Last 
stage of his career, we hear of him spitted by dozens, 
and served up on the table of the gormand, the most 
vaunted of southern dainties, the rice-bird of the Oar- 
olinas. 

7. Such is the story of the once musical and ad* 
mired, but finally sensual and persecuted Bobolink. 
It contains a moralj worthjr the attention of all little 
birds and little boys, warning them to keep to those 
refined and intellectual pursuits, which raised him to 
such a pitch of popularity, during the early part of his 
career ; but to eschew all tendency to that gross and 
dissipated indulgence, which brought this mistaken 
little bird to an untimely end. 

QusBnoNS. — 1. How has farther observation changed the writer^ 
opinion of this little bird t 2. How was the Bobolink regarded in 
his earlier career, eren bj the school-boy! 8. What chanees come 
over this bird as the year adyances 9 4. What is he oaUed, and 
how regarded, in Pennsylvania t 5. What name does he bear, and 
how does he live, farther South ? 6. What is his fate in both re- 
gions? 7. What moral does the story of the Bobolink afford? 
§. What is the meaning of the phraee {on vktmi^ in the ith panip 
flraph? Am, Ahigh-UT«r. 
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Sfkx anb Dvm.— 1. Pax km' o tom, » wise and iMined buul 
1. Eir IB rAO* no, treatiiig at the table. 9L Rx kotsi', ditli«i to 
be Aangad vbila the rest of tho ooano Tomaina. 4. Oit' n^ vail 
ordered ; civiluod. K. Ob' oav, inatroment, or mediiim. 6. Aih 
mx' D TXR ED, managed ; carried into practice^ 7. Pkb ami', to 
rule oyer; gOTem. & Ao qcr', to discharge. 9. A MJJsafMt^ 
aahamad; eonAiaed. 10. Oosmr'noa, diapirtatioii ; atrila. 11. 
FoioBn' B, one who Ibmenta: the exciter. 12. Gal' mc inr, ilan- 
der. 18. Ha' di mi, meana ; inBtniment. 14. Si mil' i Ton^ like- 
mefli; Ibrrn. 

JR* flop, a celebrated writer of Fables, who floaridied aboal MO 

B.a 

A DINNEB OP TONGUES. 

1. JEaop was Hie flervant of a philosopher named 
Xanthns. One day his master bein^ desirons of en- 
tertaining some of his Mends to dmner, he ordered 
him to provide the best things he eould find in the 
market, .^isop thereupon made a large provision of 
tongues^ which he desired the cook to serve up with 
dirorent sauces. When dinner came, the first and 
second courses, the side dishes, and the removes, were 
all tongues. 

2. " l)id I not order you,*' said Xanthus, in a vio- 
lent passion, '^ to buy the best victuals which the mar- 
ket aff6rded?" 

8. "And have I not obeyed your 6rd0rB?" said 
JEoop. " Is there any thin^ better liian t6ngue8? Is 
not tne tongue the bond of civil society, the key of 
science, and the organ of truth and reason ? It is by 
means of the tongue cities are built and governments 
established and administered ; with it men instruct^ 
persuade, and preside in assemblies ; it is the instru- 
ment wim which we acjjuit ourselves of the chief of 
aU our duties, the praising and adoring of the deitf ." 

4. "Well, then,^ replied Xanthus, "go to martet 
to-morrow and buy me the worst things you can find. 
This same company shall dine with me, and I have a 
mind to chaise my entertainment" 

6. When Xanthus assembled his fiiends ttM 
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day, he was astonislied to find tliat jSSsop had pro 
yiaed nothing but the very same dishes. 

6. " Did I not tell yon," said Xanthns, " to purchase 
the worst things for this day's feast ? How comes it 
then, that you have placed before us the same kind 
of food, which, only yesterday, you declared to be the 
very best?" 

7. JSsop, not at all abashed, replied: '^The tongue 
lii the vxxrst thing in the world as well as the best; for 
it is the instrument of all strife and contention, the 
fomenter of lawsuits, the source of division and war, 
the organ of error, of calumny, of falsehood, and even 
of profanity." 

8. The conduct of JEsop, in this aflkir, my young 
friends, is quite instructive. For it is certainly true, 
that the tongue, according to circumstances, may be, 
and is the best or the toorst thing in the world. Itightlv \ 
used, it is the fittest organ of wisdom ; wrongly used^ I 
it becomes the foulest medium of folly and wicked* " 
ness. 

9. " For," says the Bible, " every kind of beasts, 
and of birds, and of serpents, and of things in the 
sea, is tamed, and hath been tamed of mankind; but 
the tongue can no man tame ; it is an unruly evil, fiill 
of deadly poison. Therewith bless we Qod, even the 
Father ; and therewith curse we men, which are made 
after the similitude of God. Out of the same mouth 
proceedeth blessing and cursing. My brethren, these 
things ought not so to be." 

QossTiOKS. — 1^ Who WM JBboj^ ff 2. What did h« do when or^ 
dered to pre pare a dinner of the best thinsn for the friends of hii 
master f 8. What was his reply when asked, why he prepared a 
dinner whoUy of tongaes f 4. What did he do wnen told to pre* 
pare a dinner of the toortt thinssf 6. How did he j^^s^fy his con- 
d act in again serving up nothing but tongaes f 6. What moral 
lies in this aocoont of the dinner of tongaes t 7. How is the tongue 
described in the epistle of James? Bee 8d chapter, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
and 10th Terses. 

What word is the antithetic to best, in the first paragraph f What 
kind of emphasis on these words ff Note VH. p. 22. What kind of 
em^asis on tongues, first par.ff Note YL p. 21. What sonnd has f 
in Xftnthnsff p. 1& 
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AKD DmnL — ^1. Tal' n luii; ■omethiiig maolMl, ^ tbti 
irorki wonders 2. Maa' io^ soreery, witoheraft 8. Ix. li? mifi; to 
enlighten. 4. Ds ■pm', in ipita of; notwithstuidinff. 6. Bzl' lows, 
wftTes ; aarg«ft. 8. Liin, ooooh ; lurking pUoe. 7. Fraxl^ weak ; 
eaeily broken. 8. Rayxb, driTes on funcioaij, 9. Hnion'Tim% 
dinster ; eelnmity 

Avoid nying hea» for beati$, 9rink for tkrimk, U mmu r for Ito 
omn er , hiUow wep for hiUowi leap, 4o. 

KEVEB DBSFAnU 

1. Tias motto I give to the young and the old, 
More precious by &r than a treasure of gold; 
Twill prove to its owner a talisman rare. 
More potent than magic, — ^'tis Never Despair! 

% No, never despair, whatsoe'er be thy lot, 
If Fortune's gay sunshine illumine it not ; 
Mid its gloom, and despite its dark burden of care, 
If thou canst not be cheerful, yet. Never Deepair I 

8. Oh ! what if the sailor a coward should be, 

When Uie tempest comes down, in its wraih on the sea; 
And the mad billows leap like wild beasts from their 1^« 
To make him their prey, if he yield to Despair 1 

4. But see him amid the fierce strife of the wares, 

When around his frail vessel the storm demon raves ; 
How he rouses his soul up to do and to dare ! 
And while there is life left, will Never Deepair I 

b. Thou, too, art a sailor, and Hme is the sea, 
And life the frail vessel that upholdeth thee ; 
Herce storms of misfortune will &11 to thy share, 
But like the bold mariner, Never Despair ! 

H. Let not the wild tempest thy spirit afiBright, 

Shrink not from the storm though it come in its might ; 
Be watchful, be ready, for shipwreck prepare. 
Keep an eye en the Hfe-boat, and Nxvsb DssPAm. 

Q11BIIOX& — 1. What motto doee the author of this piece ^ve to 
the young and old f 2 How does the sailor behaye in the midat of 
A storm t 8. How must toe behave in the tempests of life! 

Which lines of this poetry rhyme ff How many accented and 
vnaocented syllables in each line f 
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Smx Aim IhmSE. — 1. BAxf vlk, trifling piece of fiaeiy; a g«ir- 
ffaw. 2. Hu' HOBS, gratifies or indulges. 8. Is tads', to enter. 4» 
UK ECxaT', merit. 6. Rep u ta' tion, credit ; character. 6. Aw nor', 
to aim at ; to make a sho-w o£ T. 6sn' try, high birth ; rank abore 
the common people. 8. Ex tin' ewam, put on^ or desteoy, 9. Uv* 
ba' Yoa T, not savory ; disgusting. 10. Pbo fob' tion, ratio ; relatiyo 
amotuit. 11. Ges taJ t tt, dignity of l»tth ; soeial ittaading. 

ADVICE TO A YOUNG MAN. _ 

1. What would I have you do ? Ill tell yoti, ki'nsman ; 
Learn to be wise, and practice how to thrive ; 

That would I have you dd ; and not to spend 
Your coin on every bauble that you fSney, 
Or every foolish brain that humors yoii. 

2. I would not have you to invade each place, 
Nor thrust yourself on all societies, 

Till men's affections, or your own desert, 
Should worthily invite you to your rank. 
He that is so respectless in his courses, 
Of); sells his r^Hitation at cheap market. 

3. Nor would I you should melt away yourself 
In Hashing brkvery, lest while you aneot 

To make a blaze of gentry to the world, 
A little pufFof scorn extinguish it, 
And you be left like an unsavory snuff, 
Whose property is only to offend. 

4. I'd have you sober, and contain yourself; 
Not that your sail be bi^er than your boat ; 
But moderate your expenses now, (at first,) 
As you may keep the same proportion still. 
Nor stand. so much on your gentility. 
Which is an airy, and mere borrowed thing. 

From dead men's dust, and bones ; and none of 70117% 
Except you make or hold it.. 

QuiSTioNs. — 1. What would the writer have his MnwiiuMi d<»t 2. 
What would he not have him invade ? 8. Whalria the oonaeqaenee 
of intruding into society without invitation t 4. Why should not 
one make a display of his gentry to the world ? 5. Why ahovld yon 
moderate your expenses now, at the first f 

Why the rising inflection on rfo, first par. ? Note I. Rule H p. 27 
Why 6ie falling on y(m f Why the rising on HimMmf Hot* L |k 
SO. Why the rising on fancy f Rule YIL p. 81. 
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Sru. am» DvonL— 1. Vnv' uh% a young bird in Um nail 1L 



Cow' XE iNO, crouchioff ; tunoroua. 8. m' xwi» tendoni ; ii«rT«. i 
Palh, inner part of the hand. 6. Stav, mearared with tlM hand. 
6. A HOH', soon ; shortly. 7. Tr^ am; enial mltr or saatar. 6 
Pbos' TEATi^ dovBfsaak 9i Wa' Taa bb^ ao^ed to and ito. iu 
BcDLp' T0B» a earvor in wood aad itone. 11. Svat' u^ an imaga ot 
marble or other Bubetanceb 12^ Riv' ar, to faeten ; fix flrmly. 

HxL Twf HA was bounded on the west by Mount Jur% on tha 
south by the Pennine Alpa» on the east by the B«tian Alp% and on 
the north by the Rhinei It oomprehended, tharafore^ a gnat part 
of what is now ealled SmUertaniL 

YntmeRr^-AiiBSBr— CTLL. 

Vemer. Ah ! Albert ! What have 70a therat 

Albert My bow and arrows, Vemer. 

Ver. When irill you use them like your fiitber, boy t 

Alb, Sometime, I hope. 

Ver. You brag! There's not an archer 
In all Helvetia can compare with him* 

Alb. But Fm his ion; and when I am a man, 
I may be like hinu Vemer, do I brag, 
To think I sometime may be like my &ther I 
If so, then is it he that teaches me ; 
For, ever as I wond^ at his skill, 
He calls me boy, and says I must do more 
Ere I become a man. 

Ver. May you be such 
A man as he---ifheayen wills, better — ^Tll 
Not quarrel with its woik ; yet 'twill content me 
If you are only such a man. 

Alb. Ill show you 
How I can shoot. iGo€8 out tojix the mark's 

Vet. Nestling as ne is, he is die making or a bird 
Will own no cowering wing. (Ee-enter Albert) 

Alb. Now, Vemer, look ! {Shoote.) iWe's within 
An inch! • 

Ver. Obfyl it wants a hand. {Exit Vemer.) 

Alb. A hand's 
An inch for me. Fll hit it yet. Now for it! ( While Al- 
bert condnuee to ehoot^ TeU enters and VMitches him tome 

time^ in eUence. 
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TeU. That's scarce a miss that comes so near the maix ! 
Well aimed, young archer ! With what ease he bends 
The bow ! To see those sinews, who'd believe 
Such strength did lodge in them 1 That little arm, 
His mother's palm can span, may help, anon, 
To pull a sinewy tyrant from his seat, 
And from their chains a prostrate people lift 
To liberty. I'd be content to die, 
Living to see that day ! What, Albert ! 

Alb. Ah! 
My father ! 

Tell. You raise the bow 
Too fast. {Albert continues shooting.) 
Bring it slowly to the eye. — ^You've missed. 
How often have you hit the mark to-day ? 

Alb. Not once, yet. 

Tell. You're not steady. I perceived 
You wavered now. Stand firm. Let every limb 
Be braced as marble, and as motionless. 
Stand like the sculptor's statue, on the gate 
Of Altorf, that looks life, vet neither breathes 
Nor stirs. {Albert shoots.) That's better » 
See well the mark. Rivet your eye to it ! 
There let it stick, fast as the arrow would, 
C!ould you but send it there. {Albert shoots.) 
You've missed again ! How would you fare, 
Suppose a wolf should cross your path, and you 
Alone, with but your bow, and only time 
To fix a single arrow 1 'Twould not do 
To miss the wolf ! You said, the other day, 
Were you a man, you'd not let Gesler live— 
'Twas easy to say that. Suppose you, now. 
Your life or his depended on that shot !— 
Take care ! That's Gesler ! — Now for liberty ! 
Bight to the tyrant's heart ! {Hits the mark.) Well done 

my boy ! 
Come here. How early were you up 1 

Alb. Before the sun. • 

Tell. Ay, strive with him. He never lies abed 
When it is time to rise. Be like the sun. 

Alb. What you would have me like, I'll be likei 
As &r as will to labor joined^can make me. 
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lUL Wen Mid, mj boy ! Endt you when yoa gol up » 
Today. 

Alb. I did ; and do so every day. 

TelL I know you do ! And think you wfaflB yoa kned, 
To whom you kneel ? 

Alb. To him who made me, &ther. 

TelL And in whoee name 1 

Alb, The name of Him who died 
For me and all men, that all men and I 
Should live. 

Tea. That's right. Remember that, my aon , 
Forget all things but that — remember that t 
'Tifl more than friends or fortune; dothing, food; 
All things on earth ; yea, life itself! — ^It is 
To live, when these are gone, where they are naught— 
With God ! My son, remember that ! 

QunnonB. — 1. Why does Albert think he can eompare himidf 
witii his father f 2. Should not a child always seek to imitate the 
ezample of a worthy parent f 8. How does Tell instraet his son hi 
regnM to ahootingi 4. What does Tell direct Albert to be like f 
fi. What pious custom had Albert every morning, when he got up f 
6. To whom did he pray ff 7. In whose namet 8. In what terms 
does his father eommend hia praetioel 9. Is this poetry rAfaM or 
blamiwtnef 
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Snu. ixi> DflRM&-*L Pbod' i oal, wasteful; laTish. 9. Pub' 
ua AH8| taz-gatherera 8. Fbak' i sb^ one of a sect among the Jews. 
4. ScBmn, writers or copyists ; persons skilled in the Jewish law. 
fi. Pab' a vle, a fable from which moral instruction is drawn. 
6. 'Rjf or ou8| wanton ; tumultuous. 7. Faih, gladhr. 8. Fax' m, 
scarcity of food ; dearth. 9. Ck>M pas' aioir, pi^. 10. Eh tbsat' zd, 
besought ; urged. 11. Teaks euas' id^ yiolated rule ; sinned. 12. 
Kkbt, suitable ; proper. 

THB PBOBIOAL BOK. 

* BIBLl. 

1. Then drew near nnto him all the publicans and 
sinners for to hear him. And ihe Pharisees and 
Bcribes munnnredf saying, This man receiyeth sin- 
ners, and eateth with them. 
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2. And lie spake this parable tmto tliem, sa]f&ig: 
What man of you having a hundred sheep, if m 
lose one of them, doth not leave the nmety and ni^e 
in the wilderness, and go afl»r that which is lost, un- 
til he find it ? And when he hath found it, he lay- 
eth it on his shoulders, rejoicing, 

8. And when he cometli home, lie calleth together 
his friends and neighbors, saying unto them : Bejoi^e 
with me, for I have found my sheep which was lost. 
I say unto you, that likewise joy shall be in Heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninety 
and nine just persons which need no repeatwce. 

4. Either what woman having ten pieces of silver, 
if she lose one piece, doth not light a candle, and 
sweep the house, and seek diligenfiy till she find it ? 
And when she hath found it, she calleth her friends 
and her neighbors together, saying : Bejoice with me ; 
for I have found the F^^ce wnich I had lost like- 
wise, I say unto you : There is joy in the presence of 
the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth. 

6. And he said: A certain man had two sons ; and 
the younger of them said to his fether : Father, give 
me the portion of goods that felleth to me. . And he 
divided unto them his living. And not many days 
after, the younger son gathered all together, and took 
his journey into a fex country, and there wasted his 
substance with riotous living. And when he had ^nt 
all, there axose a mighty famine in that land, and he 
began to be in want. 

6. And he went and joined himself to a citizen of 
that country ; and he sent him into his fields to feed 
swine. And he would fain have filled his belly with 
the husks that the swine did eat ; and no man gave 
xmto him. 

7. And viion he came to himself, he said: How 
many hire J servants of my father's hav6 bread enough 
and to spare,, and I perish witii hunger 1 1 will arise 
and go to my father, and will say unto him : Father, 
I have sinned against Heaven and before thee, and am 
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no more wortlij to be called thy son : make me as one 
of thy hired servants. 

8. And he arose and came to his father. But when 
lie was ^et a great way off, his father saw him, and had 
oompasaicm, and fan, and fell on his neck, and kissed 
him. And the son said nnto him : Father. I have 
sinned against Heaven, and in thy- sight, ana am no 
more worthy to be called thy son. 

9. But the father said to his servants : Brin^ forth 
the best robe, and put it on him ; and put a rmg on 
his hand, and shoes on his feet ; and bring hither the 
fiitted caf^ and kill it; and let us eat, and be merry 
for this my son was dead, and is alive again ; he was 
lost and is found. And they began to be merry. 

10. Now his elder son was in the field ; and as he 
came and drew nigh to the house, he heard music and 
dancing. And he called one of the servants and asked 
what tnese things meant And he said unto him: 
Thy brother is come ; and thj^ &ther hath killed the 
fiitted cali^ because he hath received him safe and sound. 

11. And he was angry, and would not go in; there 
fore, came his &ther out and entreated hiiri. And he 
answering, said to his &ther : Lo, these many years 
do I serve thee, neither transgressed I at any time thv 
commandment ; and yet thou never gaveat me a kLO, 
that I might make merry with my friends ; but as 
soon as this thy son was come, which hath devoured 
thy living with harlots, thou hast killed for him the 
fatted calf 

12. And he said unto him : Son, thou art ever with 
me ; and all that I have is thine. It was meet that 
we should make meiry and be glad ; for this thy 
brother was dead and is alive again ; and was lost and 
is found. 

Qrasnomg. — 1. What did the prodigal demand of his &therf a. 
Where did he go, and how did he spend his substance f 8. What 
did he say irhen he found himself reduced to beggary, and obliged 
to feed swine? 4. When he returned, how did his father receiye 
him! 6. How did fJM elder brother behaye I 6. What moral does 
this parable teaeh f 
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LESSON XXZVI. 

Spill josb Bsfins. — 1. Plt' inq, working or employing. 2. Fa* 
neu' ED, wearied ; tired. 8. Bask, to warm one's sell 4. Es n' m, 
saw; observed. 6. Con' fab, talk; conversation. 6. Bfor, live 
sumptuously ; revel. 1, Hueb» colors ; tints. 8. Huax^ large ; vast. 
9. Be ouilb, to elude ; while away. 10. Phil o soph' io al» pertain- 
ing to a philosopher ; wise ; thoughtful 11. Gaud't, showy. 12. 
At thus' dress. IS. No' ta ble, remarkable ; strange. 14. Sub vivb', 
out-live remain alive. 16. Bef' uge^ place of retreat; a retreat 
16. Per' US, dangers; hazards. 17. A waits', waits for; standi 
ready for. 

Articulate distinctly 8hr in thrugged, rch in search, thr in throw: 
etein directs. 



Avon 



THE ANT AND THE BUTTEBFLY. 

A butterfly gay, in the month of July, 

When flowerets were in their full bloom, 
Was plying his wings 'neath a beautiful sky. 

In search of the richest perfume. 
Fatigued with its pleasures it rested awhile 

On a sand-bank to bask in the sun. 
Where an ant it espied, at its wearisome toil, 

And the following conJ&b begun : 

''Ah, why, foolish thing, dost thou work like a dftye^ 

Why toil on this beautiful day ? 
Ck>me ramble with me, and thou pleasure shalt haye. 

And thy moments glide gayly away. 
I toil not like thee, yet I live like a king. 

And riot in garden and grove ; 
The sweets of the flowers I enjoy as they spring ; 

Where fancy directs me to rove. 

" Behold for thyself, too, how gay I appear ! 

The hues of the rainbow are mine ; 
How blest my condition, how pleasant my cheer, 

And my looks, how much better than thine ! 
Now take my advice and give up thy hard toil, 

And throw thy huge burden away ; 
Enjoyment and pleasures our hours shall beguile, 

And thus we shall get through the day." 
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4. The ant^ with a true philosophical eye, 

Viewed ihe butterfly's, gaudy attire ; 
Next paused, shrugged his shoulders, then made this reply : 

** Supposa you ^uld fidl in the mire,— 
MethinLs you would tumble and flutter about, 

And wish yourself safe in my hut ; 
But, if by good fortune you chanced to get only 

What a notable figure you'd out ? 

5. " But that's a misfortune you never may meet, 

Yet tempest and storm will arrive ; 
Then where are your perfumes that now are so sweet 1 

They're gone, and you can not survive. 
As for me, while there's plenty, I make me a home, 

And to store it industrious am I ; 
Fve a refuge to fly to when perils do come. 

Time's precious — ^I widi you good-by." 

6. Some men, like the butterfly, madly pursue 

The baubles of earth while they've oreath ; 
Hie wants of the future they keep not in view. 

Nor prepare for the winter of death. 
But some, like the ant, are industrious and wise. 

Improving each hour that is given ; 
They lay up their treasure above the bright skies, 

Ajid a mansion awaits them in Heaven. 

Qramom. — 1. What did the butterfly inyite the ant to do t i. 
What moHvea were urged to persuade him f 8. What -was the ant^s 
reply? 4. In what respect ao some men resemble the butterfly t 

What is meant by yoi^d, tkafi, ihiifr^ thejfve^ Fve, Ae. 
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Spxu. ahd DsiiNS. — 1. SiaAXB' id^ driren on the strand or shore. 
2. £p' AU LR, a shoulder-knot ; a nuUtary ornament. 8. Twna/ id, 
tnrned around rapidly; whirled. 4. Cor' r, desire ; wish for. 5. 
Abt' I SAH, one skillea in an art or trade ; a workman. 6. Bluioe^ 
feather. 7. Foin>' led, fostered ; chdrished. 8. Shxkn, brightness ; 
splendor. 

Avoid blending the termination of one word with the beginning 
of another, as, on c2fly» dU toW r€Ui doW, for andeytd it ^traotdoW Ae. 
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THE SILYEB BIBDSmBST. 

&v. 

1. A stranded soldier's epaolet 

The waters oast ashore ; 
A little wingdd rover met, 

And eyed it o'er and o'er. 
The silver bright so pleased her sight 

On that lone idle vest, 
She knew not why she should deny 

Herself a silver nest. 

2. The shining wire she pecked and twirled; 

Then bore it to her bough, 
Where on a flowery twig 'twas ourled, 

The bird can show you how. 
But when enough of tibat bright stuff 

The cunning builder bore. 
Her house to make, she would not take, 

Nor did she covet more. 

3. And when the little artisan. 

With neither pride nor guilt. 
Had entered in her pretty plan. 

Her resting-place nad bmlt. 
With here and there a plume to spare 

About her own light form, 
Of tiiese, inlaid with skill, she made 

A lining soft and warm. 

4. But do you think the tender brood 

She fondled there and fed, 
Were prouder when they understood 

The sheen about their b6d1 
(<) Do you suppose they ever rose. 

Of higher powers possessed. 
Because they knew uiey peeped and grew 

Within a silver nest ? 

Q uaB t iO W H . — ^1. What did i^e little bird find on the strand t % 
What did she then do with the epaolet ? 8. Were the yonng birdi 
in tiie nest pronder, because oitibe brightness abont themt i^ 
Were they any the better for being brought np in a silyer nest f 5. 
Are chil^en the better merely on account of naving rich parents I 

In what respect do the 5Ui and Yth lines of each verse, differ 
from the rest? With what modulation of voice should the last 
ibdreadt With what inflection f Whyt 
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KBB80V XXX^III. 

SfbIi m> DxmnL — L Pi on.' iab, Bpeeinl; iMiiioiiltf. X Pbot 
orai^ department ; office. 8. Pbo m' now, eelling ; ayoestioii. 4 
Zbal' 00% eager. & Oar wmf u oo^ pramineiit A. Pior o efnoi^ 
• Uung {HTopoeed; pro^oteL 7. I» xal' u bi^ namiatakable ; rare. 
8. FnTzMF TO XT, podtiYe ; dogmaticaL 9. As ecx' Z9«» haughty , 
arro^t 10. Di a' biy^ poeitiTeL II. Rxr u ta' noM; the act of 
proTiiig anj thmg erroneouB. IS. Ob.' a io bt, art of apeaking ; 
eloeQtkm. IS. Iir m' n Mam, to hint ; intiBsate. 14. Sab' oiaii, keen 
reproach; taunt 16. Pxa ywBSti, distorted from the right 16. Ib* 
vid' I ooB, exciting envy, or ill vUL 17. Im fitt' bd^ ascribed or at- 
trihnted. 18. 6b bbh' i rr, qvdetaeis ; mfldneM. 19. Ihbibii'ii 
frailtieB ; ' 



AToid siq^ing i({VM» for happen^ yp p»m Uat cpptmt up p $mr for t 
pear^ igrCroance for tgnorwiM, «cl 

BUIJ&8 FOB HCPBOyBXENT BT GOKYXBaATIOK. 



1. If we woxild impicye our mindfl by convenatUm^ 
it is a great liappinesB to be acxj^nainted with peisons 
wiser wan ouiselyes. It is a piece of useM adyioe, 
therefi>re, to get the £iYor of their oonversation fre- 
quently, as &* as cireuxnstances will allow: and if 
mey happen to be a little reserved, use all obliging 
methods to draw out of them what may increase your 
own knowledge. 

2. If you happen to be in company with a merchant 
or a sailor, a &rmer or a mechimic, a milkmaid or a 
spinster, lead them into a discourse of the matters of 
their own peculiar proyince or profession ; for eyeiy 
one knows, or should know, his own business best 
In this sense a common mechanic is wiser than a 
Dhiloaopher. By this means you may gain some 

mproyement in knowledge fit)m eyery one you 

eet 

8. Attend with sincore diligence while any of the 
company is <^pola]ing his sense of the question pro* 
posed; near the argument with patience, though it 
differ ever so much from your sentiments ; for you 
yourself are yery desirous to be heard with patience 
by otihexB who diror from you. Let not your thoughts 
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be active and busy all the while to find out something 
to contradict, and oy what means to oppose the speaker, 
especially in matters which are not brought to an 
issue. 

4. This is a frequent and imhappy temper and prac- 
tice. You should rather be intent and solicitous to 
take up the mind and meaning of the speaker, zeal- 
ous to seize and approve all that is true in his dis- 
course, nor yet should you want courage to oppose 
where it is necessary; but let your modesty and 
patience, and a friendly temper, be as conspicuous as 
your zeal. 

5. As you should carry about with you a constant 
and sincere sense of your own ignorance, so you should 
not be afraid or ashamed to confess this ignorance, by 
taking all proper opportunities to ask and incjuire for 
farther information ; whether it be the meamng of a 
word, the nature of a thing, the reason of a proposi- 
tion, or the custom of a nation. Never remain in 
Ignorance for want of asking. 

6. Be not too forward, especially in the yoimger 
part of life, to determine any question in company 
with an infallible and peremptory sentence, nor speak 
with assuming airs, and with a decisive tone of voica 
A young man in the presence of his elders, should 
rather hear and attend, and weigh the arguments 
which are brought for the proof or refutation of any 
doubtfdl proposition; and when it is your turn to 
speak, propose your thoughts rather in the way of 
inquirT-. 

7. Take heed of affecting always to shine in com- 
pany above the rest, and to display the riches of your 
own understanding or your oratory, as though you 
would render yourself admirable to all that are pres- 
ent. This is seldom well taken in polite company ; 
much less should you use such forma of speech aa 
would insinuate the ignorance or dullness of those 
with whom you converse. 

8. Banish utterly out of your conversation, and es* 
peciaUy out of all learned and intellectual oonferencei 
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everything that tends to provoke paasioii, or raise a 
fire m the blood Let no sharp language, no noisy 
exclamation, no flarcasma or biting jests be heard 
among you ; no perverse or invidious consequences be 
drawn firom each other's opinions, and imputed to the 
person. AU these things are enemies to firiendship, 
and the ruin of firee conversation. 

9. The impartial search of truth requires all calm* 
ness and serenity, all temper and candor; mutual in- 
struction can never be attamed in the midst of passion, 
pride, and clamor, unless we suppose, in the midst oi 
such a scene, there is a loud and penetrating lecture 
read by both sides, on the folly and shameful infirmi- 
ties of human nature. 

QunnoKB. — 1. Wliat sort of people miift we leek to eonrene 
witii in order to our own improTement f 2. How ihoold we pro- 
eeed in talking with a sailor, fimner, or person of any eallingt S. 
What is the writer's direction about listening to others f 4. Why 
should we not be afraid or ashamed to confess ignorance f 0. How 
should a vonng man in the presence of his elders behave f 6, What 
caution does uie writer giye about affecting to shine f 9. What 
things are we specially to avoid f 8. What does the impartial 
search after truth require t 

What is the meaning of the prefix, eiremnf in the word eiroum- 
stances^ first paragraph? See Sanders' Spelling Book, p. lOS 
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Bneu. AXD Dmni. — ^1. Maa' in tum^ bigness; size. 2. hi* n voe, 
unlimited. 8. AV ■ hub, passages; ways. 4L Pal i sadbb', de- 
fenses made by pales or stakes. 5. Fob ti n ca' tign, fort ; a strong 
place. 6. Ex pa' tia tdto, wandering about ; rovins at large. 7. 
Co' a jooj, a fortress, or strong place. 8. Con tui? sign, state of 
being shaken ; agitation. 9. Dis so lu' nov, act of dissolving. 10. 
Lx' oioNs, great ^dies of soldiers. 11. Di lap i da^ tzons, downfalls ; 
ruins. 12. Dis' rn tant, a debater. 13. Sona' bzl oub, vile ; coarse. 
14. Pbx dx Txa' xnr xd, resolved beforehand. 16. Dis par' ags, un- 
derrate ; yillff. 16. Vag' a bond, a vagrant ; an outcast. 17. Fbbs'< 
BOOT XB, a robber; a pillager. 18. Abch' i txot ubx, art or science 
of building. 19. Gbn' u inie; not spurious ; pure. 20. In hx' bxni, 
inborn ; native. 21. Ez hal' xd, sent out ; emitted. 22. Ex' cam 
MBIT, filth. 2a. Yxn' ox, poison. 

1. Bx XL' zx mm, in the Hebrew, signifies the lord of fliesw 
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THE SPIDER AND THE BEE. 

The following fable is taken from " The Battle of the Books," and 
had referenoe to the great contest then going on between the advo- 
ofttes of aa<Heat and moduli leanuag. l%e Bee representB the 
ancients, the Spider the modems. 

1. Upon the highest comer of a large window there 
dwelt a certain spider, swollen up to the first magni- 
tude by the destruction of infinite numbers of flies, 
whose spoils lay scattered before the gates of his palace, 
like human bones before the cave of some giant. Tlie 
avenues to his castle were guarded with turnpikes and 
palisades, all after the modem way of fortification. 

2. After you had passed several courts you came to 
the center, wjierein you might behold the constable 
himself in Ins own lodgings, which had windows, 
fironting to each avenue, and ports to sally out upon 
all occasions of prey or defense. 

8. In this mansion he had &>x some time dwelt in 
peace and plenty, without danger to his person by 
swallows from above, or to his palace by brooms from 
below : when it was the pleasure of fortune to conduct 
thither a wandering bee, to whose curiosity a broken 
pane in the glass had discovered itself, and in he went ; 
where, expatiating awhile^ he at last happened to 
alight upon one of the outward walls of the spider's 
citadel ; which, yielding to the unequal weight, simk 
down to the very foundation. 

4. Thrice he endeavoi>ed to force his passage, and 
thrice the center shook. The spider within, feeling 
the terrible convulsion, supposed at first that nature 
was approaching to her final dissolution ; or else, that 
'Beelzebub, with all his legions, was come to revenge 
the death of many thousands of his subjects whom 
his enemy had slaon and devoured. However, he at 
length valiantly resolved to issue forth and meet his 
&te. 

6. Meanwhile the bee had acquitted himself of his 
toUs, and, posted secretly at some distance, was em< 
ployed in cleansing his wings, and disengaging them 
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from the nagged renmantB ci iiie cobweb. By this 
time tke spySer ventured out, when, beholding the 
diasms, the rcdns, and dilapidationB of his foitresBi he 
urss Yety near at his wits' end ; he stoimed and raved 
like a madman, and swelled until he was ready to 
btust. 

6. At length, casfcing his eye upon the bee. and 
wisely gathering caoses firom events, (for they knew 
each omer by sight,) ^'A plague on you,'' said he, 
*'far a giddy puppy; is it vou that have made this 
UttCT here? could you not look before you? do you 
think I have nothing else to do but to mend and repair 
after you?" 

7. ''Good words, friend,'' said the bee, (having now 
pruned himsd^ and being disposed to be droll:) 'TU 
give you my hand and word to come near your ken- 
nel no more ; I was never in such a sad plight since I 
was bom." 

8. '^Sirrah," replied the spider, '^if it were not for 
tnrealdng an old custom in our fiunily, never to stir 
abroad against an enemy, I should come and teach 
you better manners." 

9. '" I pray, have patience," said the bee, " or youll 
spend your substance, and for aught I see, you may 
stand in need of it all, toward the repair of your house. 

10. "Bogue, rogue," replied the spider, "yet me- 
lliinks you should have more respect to a person 
whom all the world allows to be so much your 
better." 

11. ^'In truth," said the bee, "the comparison will 
amount to a verv good jest; and you will do me 
a &vor to let me know the reasons that all the world 
is pleased to use in so hopefid a dispute?" 

12. At this, the qpider, having swelled himself into 
tbe size and postare of a disputant, be^an his argu- 
ment in the true epirit of controversy, with resolution 
to be heartily sciurilous and angry ; to urge on his 
own reasons without the least regard to the answers or 
objections ci his opposer ; and Mly pre-determined in 
his mind against all conviction. 
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13. "Not to disparage myself" said he, "by the 
eomparisoii with such a rascal, what art thou but a 
vagabond without house or home, without stock or in- 
heritance ? bom to no possession of your own, but a 
pair of wings and a drone-pipe. , Your livelihood is a 
universal plunder upon nature; a freebooter over 
fields and gardens; and for the sake of stealing, will 
rob a nettle as easily as a violet. Whereas, I am a 
domestic animal, furnished with a native stock within 
mysel£ This large casHe is all built with my own 
hands, and the materials extracted altogether out of 
my ovm person." 

14. "I am glad," answered the bee, "to hear you 
grant at least that I am come honestly by my wings 
and my voice ; for then, it ,seems, I am obliged to 
Heaven alone for my flights and my music; and 
Providence would never have bestowed on me two 
such gifts, without designing them for the noblest 
ends. I visit, indeed, all the flowers and blossoms of 
the field and garden ; but whatever I collect thence, 
enriches myself, without the least injury to their 
beauty, their smell, or their taste. 

15. " Now, for you and your skill in architecture, 
I have little to say : in that building of yours there 
might, for aught I know, have been labor and method 
enough ; but, by woful experience for us both, it is too 
plain the materials are naught ; and I hope ^ou will 
henceforth take warning, and consider duration and 
matter, as well as method and art 

16. "You boast, indeed, of being obliged to no 
other creature, but of drawing and spinning out all 
from yourself; that is to say, if we may judge of the 
liquor in the vessel by what issues out, you possess a 
good, plentiful store of dirt and poison in your breast ; 
and, though I would by no means lessen or disparage 
your genuine stock of either, yet I doubt you are 
somewhat obliged, for an increase of both, to a little 
foreign assistance. 

17. " Your inherent portion of dirt does not fail of 
acquisitions, by sweepings exhaled from below ; and 
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one insect fumisheB you with a share of poison to 
destroy another. So that^ in short, the question comes 
all to this : whether is ike nobler being of the two, 
tiiiat which, by a lazy contemplation of four inches 
round, by an overweening pride, feeding and engen- 
dering on itself, turns all into excrement and venom, 
producing nothing at all but fly-bane and a cobweb ; 
or that which, by a universal range, with long search, 
much study, true judgment, and distinction of things, 
brings home honey and wax?" 

Qdebtioiib. — 1. Hov IB the spider here represented ff 2. How is 
his web or mansion described f 8. What attracted tiiither the beet 
4. What effect did the spider's weight have upon the webf 6. What 
effect did the bee's attempt to enter have upon the spider within f 
6. What was the bee doing when the spider yentnred oat t ^. How 
did he behave when he saw the ruins of his fortress! 8. What dia- 
logue took place ff 9. How, in the last sentence, is the bee made 
to utter the moral of this piece f 10. What great oontett it Mf«iMd 
to in this Fable ff 
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Sfill akb DxriNx. — 1. Po' tkht ati^ a prince ; ruler or soyereigii. 
2. Cen' tu ST, one hundred years. 8. Riv' u let, a small stream. 4. 
XTn fats' Qic A VLE, that can not be fathomed, or sounded. 6. Maa- 
mv" I OEiroB, grandeur; splendor. 6. Hon' abcb, kins, t, Gov> 
YTTLs' XD, shaken violently. 8. Dxs' ti Nisa, fates ; final doom. 9 
Ab nxsT', to stop ; check. 10. Di yxrt', to turn. 11. Chboit' i clb ^ 
records; tells o£ 12. Baa' ba bismb^ savage manners or institntionfl. ' 
18. Iff Yis' I BLK, that can not be seen. ^4. Asm! on, anna. Iff. 
Watch' wobd, signal ; motto. 

ONWAED, ONWASJ). 

Umr JEUB BAKK8, 

1. Onward ! Onward is the langus^e of creation. 
The stars whisper it in their courses; the seasons 
"breathe it as they succeed each other ; the night wind 
whistles it ; the water of the deep roars it out ; the 
mountains hfb up their heads, and tell it to the clouds ; 
and Time, the hoary-headed potentate, proclaims it 
with an iron .tongue! From clime to clime, fix)m 
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ocean to ocean, from oentiziy to centiuy, and firom 

planet to planet, all is onward. 

2. From the smallest rivulet down to the unfathom* 
able sea, ererj thing is onward. Cities hear its voice, 
and rise np in magnificence ; nations hear it, and sink 
into the dust; monarchs learn it, and tremble on their 
Ihrones ; continents feel it, and are convulsed as wi&L 
an earthquake. 

8. Men, customs, fashions, tastes, opinions, and prej- 
udices, are aU onward. States, counties, towns, dis- 
tricts, cities, and villages, are all onward. That word 
never ceases to influence the destinies of men. Sci- 
ence can not arrest it, nor philosophy divert it from its 
purpose. It flows with the very blood in our veins, 
and every second of time chronicles its progress. 

4. 'From one stage of civilization to another, from 
one towering landmark to another, from one attitude 
of glory to another, we still move upward and on- 
ward. Thus did our fore&thers escape the barbar- 
isms of past ages ; thus do we conquer the errors of 
our time, and draw nearer to the invisible. 

5. So must we move onward, with our armor bright, 
our weapons keen, and our hearts firm as the *' ever- 
lasting hills." Every muscle must be braced, every 
nerve strung, every energy roused, and every thought 
watchful. OnuHird is the watchword I 

^ QmrnoNs."!. What word is here called ''the language <tf crea- 
tion"! 2. In what things in niitare does the progress indicated by 
the word, ** onward," appear! 8. How mnst we more onward! 
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Spill and DnxNx. — 1. Bb mui', overtake ; befalL 8. Vn fo' k- 
oixB, triumphant. 8. Con' vlxot, strueffle ; contest 4 Dead' u bst, 
most destructive. 6. Dawns, grows light ; opens. 0. Hu' xan, re» 
lating to mankind. 

Avoid saying fmU for pointi, tiidUy for aieadUy, tmp fvt 
is iWTffod for w um^ u Modton for m actiMK dw. 
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HUKAXr FB00BB8& 

1. All 18 aotioB, all is motion, 

In this mighty world of aanl 
Like the ouireiit of the oceans 
Muk is urged by unaeeii poirei^ 

S. Steadily, bnt strongly moving^ . 
Life is onward evermore \ 
Still tiie present is improving 
On the age that went beforei 

8. Duty points with outstretched fingen^ 
Every soul to action high ; 
Woe betide the soul that iingerfr— 
(<) Onwardl ohwabd I is the cry. 

4. Though man's form may seem vietorious, 

War may waste and ftmine bB^t, 
Still from out the oonffiot glorkmi, 
Mind oomes fbrtii witii ^ded llg^t^ 

5. O'er tiae darkest night of sorrow, 

From the deadliest field of strife, 
Dawns a clearer, brighter morrow, 
Springs a truer, nm>ler life. 

6. {^) Onwsrd! onmardl ovwabdI effer! 

Human progress none may stay; 
All who make the vain endeavor, 
Shall, like oha£^ be swept away. 

QammoaoL — 1. How is num nwed out S. Whither does duty 
pointf 8. WhatdawBf nponnsf 4. WhstwOl booome of thofs 
who seek to stay hnjnan progrow f 
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Smx AMD "Dmwssm, — 1. Dxs' tut xd, appointed. S. Msv' ixai>, 
wrapped up ; ooyered. 8. Biv' ouao^ an encampment without tente 
or coyering; a watching. 4. Sub maf, lofly; grand. 6. Sol'- 
wasK^ grave; serioiia S. Madt, open sea ; ocean. 7. F(» lAan' for 
taken ; helpleee. 8. A cboy' nich performiiig; doing. 
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UFE IS REAL. 

1. Tell me not, in mournful numbers, 
life is but an empty dream ! 
For the soul is dead dbat slumbers. 
And things are not what they seem, 

3. Life is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust retumesl^ 
Was not spoken of the eouL 

8. Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day. 

4h Art is long, and time is fleeting ; 

And our hearts, though stout and biavei 
Still, like muffled drums, are beating 
Funeral nxarches to the grave. 

5. In the world's broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 
Be not like dumb, driven cattle! 
Be a hero in the strife. 

^. Trust no Future, howe'er pleasant. 
Let the dead Past bury its dead ! 
Act — act in the living present ! 
Heart within, and God o'erhead. 

7. Lives of great men all remind us, 

We can make our lives sublime ; 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Foot-prints on the sands of time;—* 

8. Foot-prints, that perhaps another. 

Sailing o'er life's solemn main, 

A forlorn and shipwrecked brother, 

Seeing, shall take heart again. 

9. Let us, then, be up and doing, 

Willi a heart for any &te ; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 

Learn to labor and to wait. 

^DiBnoim. — 1. What is onr detined end or way in life t & Of 
what do tiie livof of groat mon remind iu f 
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Snu. AKD DoDTB. — I. O Bi Biy AL, eastern. % T^ waur, ex 
ciiement; ^nfoiioiL 8. Lux v* mi ofm, Toluptoone; giTea to pleu 
vre. 4 Chabm' xd^ attraoted; delighted 6, Dm tm a* imr, pur 
pose; ultimate aim. A. Asm^ uaa^ without aim or pnrpoae^ 7. Yom 
empty * destitute o£ 

Artieolate distiiieilT d in sAieatiim, dd in dUbi, Hh in Mr<A» CAr in 
ikrmi, rdk in esarvA, «A in wkUhtrt Ae. 

HAZAETi Ain> HIS TEAGHEB. 

1. Hazael, the son of an Oriental prince, had been 
reared in the vallej of sages, till he oecame a' young 
man. His father then sent him to Persia, that he 
might there complete his education, and search out' 
the manners and the ways of men. All freedom was 
granted to the youth, though secretly Seruji^, his old 
teacher, observed his walk and converBation. 

2. When now Hazael had arrived in Persia, the 
pleasures of the city and the tumult of luxurious 
life so charmed him, that he utterly forgot his desti- 
nation, and thoughtlessly gave his heart to pleasure. 
Thus he thought no longer upon his princely vocation. 
As he was one dav waJJdng in the pleasure-gardens 
of Ispahan, Serujan passed by him m the garb of a 
pUgnm, with a staff m his ri^ht hand. 

8. Hazael, however, recognized Senijah, and said to 
him : '' Whence comest thou, and whither goeth thy 
way?" Serujah answered and said: '^That know! 
not." The youth was astonished, and said : " How I 
hast thou left thy home and wandered forth, and 
knowest not whither?" 

4. Serujah answered : " I have forgotten ; so I wan- 
der to and &o, and whichever of two roads seems to 
me the broader and loveher, that do I choose." " And 
whither will such aimless roving l^ad thee 7" asked the 
youth in surprise. Serujah answered : " That know I 
not ; why should it concern me ?" 

5. Then Hazael turned to those who were standing 
abont him, and said: ''This man was once the teacher 
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of my youth, and fiill of wisdom ; bnt behold, he has 
become a fool, and is void of miderstandingl Alas I 
how is he changed, and become another 1" 

6. Then Serujah stepped up to the youth, and threw 
his tiaveling-pack to the earth, and said : " Thou say- 
est it, Hazael : my character has changed just as thine 
has. Formerly, I was thy teacher, and thou didst 
follow me upon the way that I pointed out to thee. 
Now, however, since I have ceased to be thy guide, 1 
have set out to follow thee. 

7. "Behcdd, my course, in which I forgot my way 
and my purpose, is ikine^ and as from me, so, also, 
from thee, is judgment departed. Who is the greater 
fool, UuHi or I^ and who is traveling the more danger- 
ous road of error?" Thus spoke Serujah. Tnen 
Hazael perceived his sin, and turned back upon the 
way of wisdom that Serujah had taught him. 

QuiBTZoirs.—- 1. Why wm Hasael lent to Perm! 2* Wlmt eflM. 
did the tumult 9i life ia Persia haye upon html S* Whom did he 
meet one day, when walking in the ^easure-gardens of Ispahan! 
4. What conyersation ensued t 0. What motai does the pie<icr 
teaohf 

Why the rising inflection on uiM^lur, 8d paragrapbt Wlrrth« 
falling on Uad and eoneem, 4th paragraph! BitLe ll p. 2^s ' What 
kind of em phasis on my, Mm, me, thek, thou, and J, last paragraph f 
Note Vn. p. 22. 
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SvsLL AND DxnRX. — 1. Bi wii' iBH SD^ lessened. 2. Gomr' GOriati; 
the idaoe trhere Indian tribes meet for consultation and adrice. S. 
Gat'^a raoiv a ^eat iaU of water oyer a precipice. 4 Gfiim' tsr nro 
gathering; umting. 6. &wou/ wx, swelled. 6. Dn o la' xioir, de 
stmction; rtdA. 

THB FIBE-WATSB8. 

SPnOB OV TAW-HA-HAB', an INDIAN eHBT 

1. Br6thers, hearl and with the heart keep mv 
words. My fstther, Ea-man-che6 was a noble chief 
He was li^t of foot; the wind onljr wag before him. 
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His strong ann was as a brancli of the motmtain«oak. 
Joy was with him when he letomed from the chase, 
and his wife and children rejoiced in his shadow as 
beneath a spreading tree. 

2. The eye of the war-chieiP was not dim^ — ^his 
strength was not diminished He came to the conn 
cil-fire, and his brothers smiled in the beams of peace. 
Then the war-path was overgrown with grass, peace 
came as a river, and joy like the cataracts of the 
mountain. 

3. These were the blessings of Ei-man-cho^ and his 
brothers, when they drank at the forest spring and 
grew strong. But, alas I where now is Ki-man-che^ 
"Swift foot of the prairie?" The Fire-Spirit came 
like the clouds of the north, and fire and aeath were 
on his wings. The shadows of darkness were before 
him, and the clouds and coldness of the night fell upon 
his track. 

4. Then Ei-man-che6's eyes grew dim, his aim fell, 
his swift foot tamed firom the hunting-path, and hia 
tread was like the heavy foot-fiJl of the wounded 
buffiJo. He slept with the watch-dog in the sun^ and 
when he awoke his strength was gone. Ei-man-che^ 
fell, and the clustering joys that waited at his cabin 
door, departed. 

5. He fell like a tree in summer, torn by the light- 
ning and the mountain blast, and all his green leaves 
wi^ered. The red man fell before the Fire-Spirit^ 
like the leaves of the forest. Such was the curse of 
the Fire- Waters— HI river of death, swollen with blood, 
and its waves brought desolation. 

QratRiom.— 1. What is said of KinumehM's spaed f 2. How did 
his family receiye him when he returned from the ohase f 3. What 
is said of his eye f 4. How was he received at the cotincil-fire f 6. 
What destroyed the noble Eimanohdet 6. What is the Fire-Spirit t 

7. How did ne look and act after the Fire-Spirit eame upon nim t 

8. How is the Fire-Spirit described in the last paragraph! 

Why the rising inflection on brothers, first paragraph! Kote 
I p. 80. What pause after Fire-Wat,er8, last paragraph! Soetion 
V p. 48. 

6 
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Sfsu. Ain> Dbfimi. — 1. Ix. bx speoi' ivx^ without regard ta 2. Pjum- 
roBT, license, or permission to pass. 8. Dis tino' tion, eminence. 4^ 
An' CB9 TOBB, progenitors; fore&thers. 6. In ob' din atx lt, ezceso- 
iyely. 6. Biqk' lmbb, careless. 7. Srao' ta out^ sieht. 8. Bohtkb^ 
roaos; ways. 9. An nouno' kd, proclaimed. 10. Xio' tobs, execu- 
tioners. 11. Rsv X jX tk>N8» disclosures of tratii by God himself 
1 2. Hab xo' ni ous, consistent. 

Nathandel BownrrcH was bom at Salem, Massachusetts^ March 
26th, 1773. He had no other educational advantages thim those 
afforded in the common schools of his natiye toirn, m that period * 
and was taken from school at ten years of a^e. Tet^ by continuous 
industry, in the midst of laborious and multiplied employments^ he 
gained a knowledge of seyeral finreign lanffuages^ ana Meame one 
of the most eminent mathematioians and astronomers that this 
eountry b«B yet produced. 

YALUS OF OHABACTEB. 

JOHN TODD. 

1. In same drcimiBtances men may command influ- 
ence and leceiye tokens of honor irrespective of their 
own personal merits. Titles and estates, in some 
countries, may descend from father to son. But we 
cannot claim any such circumstances to aid us. To 
have a name that is of any worth here, we must have 
character of our own. 

2. It is but a poor passport to distinction here, that 
a man had ancestors who were distinguished, — if this 
be dl. Nay, in some respects, it is a positive disad- 
vantage ; because more is expected of such a one, than 
of others. . Nor is it any disadvantage that your &thex 
was a mechanic, a &nner, or even a wood-sawyer. 
The nation wiU ever call Bowditch the great and the 
good, though he spent his boyhood in the shop of the 
tallow-chandler. 

8. I am aware that we are often accused of being 
inordinately covetous ; because it is said, nothing 
but wealth can make a man respectable here. I know 
that we are too covetous, and too greedy of gam, and 
too recMess in its pursuit ; but I know that there is 
something vastly more valuable than wealth, in the 
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estaxnation of our country, — and that is cAoraefar. 
Prop erty , office, or station, can not be compared with it 

4. ^thin a short time we have witne^ed a curious 
and beautiful spectacle. An old man, not in office, 
and never to be m office, not rich, but plain and simple 
in dress and i^pearance, has been passing through ike 
every-day routes of travel in our country. Wherever 
he went^ the community,— 4iot his own or any other 
political party, — but the community, embracing every 
party ana every class of men, has risen up and gath- 
erea around that old man, and bowed in tne most re- 
spectfol manner. 

6. He has been greeted in one place by the roar of 
cannon, and in another by the silence of the forge and 
the trip-hammer, and the stoppage of all machinery. 
All delighted to honor him, fK>m the old man with 
the silvered head, to lisping in&ncy. His name, an- 
nounced without any notice, would, in a few moments, 
call out the city's crowd, and the worth of the village, 
so that the journey of a plain citizen has been more 
glorious tlum the triumphs of the proudest general 
fiiat iron-footed Bome ever welcomed. 

6. Be would have the lictors go before him, and his 
own car of triumph follow, and then the long train of 
prisoners in irons — about to be beheaded at the Capi- 
tol, — and then the shouting army and the untold mul- 
titude drawn out to see (/^e show. But, in the case be- 
fore us, it was to honor a man who had never waded 
in blood, and never gained a name on the field of battle. 

7. And what was the secret of all this? It was 
that this old. man had earned a charaderj and there is 
nothing so vsdued in an intelligent community as char- 
acter. Wealth may command respect to a certaiQ 
degree, but it is so much easier to acquire money than 
character, that they can never be placed on the same 
leveL 

8. What is it in the highest and loftiest Being in 
the universe which calls creation around him in sol- 
emn and silent adoration, and in imshaken confidence ? 
Is it the silver and the gold which are his? Is it the 
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cattle npon a thousand liflls, or is it^ that through all 
his works, his providence and his revelations, which 
he has made to his creatures, he shows that he pos- 
sesses a character so great; and so harmonious^ so wise, 
and so good, that all bis creation can not but cry 
aloud : — " Just and true are all thy w^ys ?" 

Questions. — 1. Can men sometimes command respect without 
personal merit! 2. What is necessaiy in order to have a name of 
any worth! 8. What is said of Dr. Bowditohff 4^ Is it true that 
money alone secures respect ff 5. What beautiM spectacle is men- 
tioned as an illustration^ 6. Which is the easier to acquire^ money 
or character f Y. What is said of the character of Goat 

Why the falling inflection on ways, last paragraph t Bule HL 
p^28. 
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Spbll and I>EiiznB. — 1. Sei#-oon oner' id, yain. 2. Bi spokb', ad- 
dressed ; spoke to. 8. De oidk', determine. 4 In form a' tion, 
knowledge. 6. Dis plat' ed, shown ; exhibited. 6. D« peitd' eht, 
relying upon. 7. Im plorb', beseech ; entreat 8. Dm vjd' ma, 
mockiDg. 9. Mag is te' bi al lt» arrogantly ; proudly. 10. Raa'- 
V lA TED, set riffht 11. Hes i ta' tion, doubt; reluctance. 12. Cal- 
ou la' HON, reckoning. 18. Con' fi deno^ self-reliance ; assurance. 
14. Ev' I DENOE, proof 

Articulate distinctly sts in trtuts, mpt in prcmpi, thr in tirikt^ te 



THE CLOCK AND THE DIAL. 

1. It happened on a cloudy mom, 
A self-conceited clock in scorn, 

A dial thus bespoke : 
" My learned friend, if in thy power, 
Tell me exactly what's the hour ; 

I am upon the strike." 

2. The modest dial thus replied : — 

" That point I can not now dedde, 

The sun is in the shade ; 
My information drawn from him, 
f wait till his enlightening beam, 

Sliall be again displayed." 
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8. *" Wait for him, then P returned the dook. 
^ I am not that <}^pendent block 

His oomisel to implore; 
One winding serves me for a week. 
And hearken! how the tn^ I apeak, 
Dmgl dingi ding! ding I — Just four.** 

4. WMe thus the boaster was deriding, 
And magisterially deciding, 

A sunbeam, dear and strong, 
Showed on the line three quarters more ; 
And that the dock in striking four. 

Had told lus story wrong. 

5. On this the dial calmly said :— 

(More prompt to advise than to upbnud,) 

"^ Friend, go, be regulated ! 
Thou answerest without hesitation ; 
But he who trusts thy calculation, 

Will frequently be cheated. 

6. " Observe my practice. Shun pretense. 
Not confidence^ but evidencey 

An answer meet supplies ; 
Blush not to say: ' I can not tell ;* 
Not speaking much^ but speaking v>eH 

Denotes the truly wise. 

, — 1. What moral may be derived from this piece I 
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Smx Aino Dnmnb — 1. PBas' Axn^ a eoimtrynuui ; a mstia %» 
Kbt I ifXJB» a train of attendants 8. Bland' lt, mildlv : Aourteouely. 
i. Boor' uh, clownish; rude. 6. Loot, an awkward )ei.ow. 

THE KING AND THE BUSTIC, OB ONE OB THE OTHSB« 

qldham'b mm OBO08 f 
1 In Henry's* reign — ^the darling king, 
Whose praises still the Frenchmen sing — 
A peasant once, with idle song, 
Was nding happily along 

* Henry, the Fourth. 
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Toward Paris; and, when near lliat plaoOi 

A stately horseman met hv &oe. 

It was the king. His retinue 

Was at a distance, out of view ; 

For so the king had planned the matteTi 

That he might reach his purpose better. 

2. " Which wd.y, good min ?" the monaroh saidL 
Does business you to Paris 16ad ?" 
" It does ; but yet another thing— 
I wish to see our darling king, 
Who loves his people all so dearly, 
And whom they love, and that sinoerelj.'^ 

8. The monarch smiled, and blandly said :— « 
" In that, my friend, I'll give you aid," 
« But how," the rustic asked, " shall I, 
'Mid all the great folks standing by, 
Tell which is he ?"— « Til tell you how," 
The king replied. " You've only now 
To notice who, of all the crowd 
That lowly bow, or shout aloud, 
Keeps on his hat, while others bare 
Their heads and gaze with reverent air." 

4. Now had they got in Paris quite : 
The rustic riding on the right 
Whatever boorish life can teabh, 
Whatever awkwardness can reach, 
In manner, motion, look, or speech, 
That simple lout that day displayed, 
When he in Paris entry made. 

6. He answered all the monaroh asked. 
And all his humble powers tasked. 
To show him how his farm he kept ; 
How well he fed, how sweet he dept j 
How every Sunday 'twas his lot 
To have a " pullet in his pot," — 
" W hich lot," says he, " is just the thing. 
That all should have, so says our king r 

6. Long, long he talked — bis tongue ran fleets 
As up they rode the crowded street; 
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Nor yet peroeiyed— -moAt straoge to wy-— 

From all that met his eye that day, 

What must have seemed the oddest thing— 

A rustic riding with the king. 

But when he saw the windows fly 

Open wide, and every eye 

Straining at the passers-by, 

While a]& the air was made to ring 

With « Vive le Eoir—'' Long live the StngT 

7. ^ Friend,^ sidd he to his unknown giude, 

While witb wonder and fiight the mcmarch he eyed, 

^Sure, you must be the ki^, or // 

For nobody else, in all this crowd, 

Has a hat on his head, whether humble or proud.*' 

The good king smiled. " You're right," said he ; 

^Fm the person you wished to see P 

QuEBTiovs. — 1. What Henry is here meant! 2. Where was hia 
retinue when he met the peasant f 8. What did the peasant aay 
he was going, to Paris fori 4. What did the king promise to do f 
6. How was the peasant instructed to single ont the idng, when he 
ahonld have arrived in Paris f 6. What £d the peasant say when 
he saw eyeiy one's hat ofl^ eseept his own and that of the king t 

Wh^ the rising inflection on nkon, 2d Terse t Note L p. SO, Why 
the rising on UeS^ and falling on doe$ ff Bnle L p. 26. 



lESSOH XLYIIL 



Sfsll ahd DxriNx.— 1. Air'Rir al^ J^'It^ ^ ^^^ etxi^, a semoe 
t^ frait and sweetmeats after meat 8. JBUb' ho nt, mnsieal con* 
eord; mnaie. 4. In dgls' sd^ allowed; gratified. 6. Pa& no' z pa 
TBi, shared ; took part in. 6. Ha rangu' kd, addressed. 7. Sa 
sag' I TT, acuteness ; quick penetration. 8. Gov geit' o^ entertained ; 
had in mind. 9. Lau' bxls» ereigreens ; rewards of yiotory. la 
Dm pobt\ behave; conduct. 11. In til' u oh Butf that may do un- 
derstood; plain. 12. Pbom' is so kt, yieldinjg promise giving 
expectation. 13. Pa thbt' io^ moving tiie feelings. 14. Ya hi a - 
noNSy changes. 15. Rb-xob' o bd, echoed ; sonnded amin. 16, 
Gi vil' X ty, courtesy ; politeness. 17. A obievk' uesst, deed; exploit 
18. Gab' ol kd, sung. 19. Pje' an, a song of triumph. 

1. Glxvib, an ancient town in the Prussian dominions^ capital of 
the circle of the same name^ and about two and a half miles from 
the Rhine. 
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THE BIBD-CATOHEB AND HIB CANABT. 

tbatt'b ftiaAsnroB. 

1. In the town of *Cleves, an English gentleman 
was residing with a Prussian family, dnring the time 
of the fair, which we shall p;ass over, having nothing 
remarkable to distiiiguish it from other annual meet- 
ings where people assemble to stare at, cheat each 
other, and divert themselves, and to spend the year's 
savings in buying those bargains which would have 
been probably better bought at home. 

2. One day, a^r dinner, as the dessert was just 
brought on the table, the traveling German musicians, 
who commonly ply the houses at these times, pre- 
sented themselves, and were suffered to play ; and just 
as they were maJdng their bows for the money, they 
had received for their harmony, a bird-catcher, who 
had rendered himself famous for educating and calling 
forth the talents of the feathered race, made his ap- 
pearance, and was well received by the party, which 
was numerous and benevolent. 

8. The musicians who had heard of this bird-catch- 
er's fame, asked permission to stay ; and the master 
of the house, who had a great share of good-nature, 
indulged their curiosity — ^a curiosity, indeed, in which 
every one participated ; for all that we have heard or 
seen of learned pi^, goats, dogs, and horses, was said 
to be extinguished in the wonderful wisdom wliich 
blazed in the genius of this bird-catcher's canary. 

4. The canary was produced, and the owner har- 
angued him in the following manner, placing him 
upon his forefinger : — " Bijou, jewel, you are now in 
the presence of persons of great sagacity and honor ; 
take care you do not deceive the expectations they 
have conceived of you firom the world;s report. You 
have won laurels ; beware, then, of erring. In a word, 
deport yourself like the bijou — ^the jewel— of the 
canary birds, as you certainly are." 

5. At this time the bird seemed to listen, and in- 
deed placed himself in the true attitude of attention, 
by sloping his head to the ear of the man, and then 
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distiiictlj nodding twice when his master left off 
speaking; and, if ever nods were intelligible and 
ppomissoTy, these certainly were. 

6. " That's good," said the master, pulling off his 
hat to the biid. " Now, then, let ns see if you are 
a canary of honor. Give us a tune." The canary 
sang. 

7. ''Pshaw I thafs too harsh; 'tis the note of a 
raven, with a hoarseness upon him ; something pa- 
thetic." The canary whistled as if his litde throat 
was changed to a lute. 

8. " Paster," says the man — "slower — ^very well — 
what is this foot about, and this little head? No 
wonderyou are out, Mr. Bijou- when you forget your 
time. "Hiat's a jewel — ^bravo I oravo I my little man 1" 

9. All that he was ordered or reminded of, did he 
do to admiration. His head and foot beat time — 
humored the variations both of tone and movement : 
and " the sound was a just echo of the sense," accord- 
ing to the strictest law of poetical, and of musical 
composition. 

10. " Bravo 1" "bravo 1" re-echoed from all parts of 
the dining-room. The musicians declared the canary 
was a greater master of music than any of their bimo. 

11. "And do you not show vour sense of this 
civility, sir ?" cried the bird-catcher, with an angry 
air. The canary bowed most respectftdly, to the great 
delight of the company. 

12. His next acnievement was going through the 
martial exercise with a straw gun ; after which, " My 
poor Bijou," says the owner, "thou hast had hard 
work, and must be a little weary ; a few performances 
more and thou shalt repose. Show the hidies how to 
make a courtesy." The bird here crossed his taper 
legs, and sank and rose with an ease, and grace tnat 
would have put half our subscription assembly belles 
to the blush. 

13. " That will do, my bird 1 and now a4x)w, head 
and foot corresponding." Here the striplings for ten 
nules round London might have blushed also. 

6* 
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14. " Let us fiidsli with a hornpipe, my brave litfl<^ 
fellow; that's. it — ^keep it up — ^keep it up." 

15. The activity, glee, spirit, and accuracy with 
which this last order was obeyed, wound up the ap 
plause, in which all the musicians joined, to the high 
est pitch of admiration. Bijou himself seemed to feel 
the sacred thirst of feme, and shook his little plumes, 
and caroled a paean, that sounded like the conscious 
notes of victory. 

Questions. — 1. Where was the English gentleman residinj^l 2, 
M what time t 8. What happened one day just after dinner f 
i. What is said of the traveling German musicians! 5. What» of 
the bird-catcher t 6. What^ of the famous canary bird ? 7. How 
did the bird-catcher harangue the canary ? 8. Mow did the bird 
act during this address? 9. What further took place between 
them? 10. How did the bird sine ? 11. What dM the musieiana 
say of him? 12. How did the bird acknowledge their oiviUty? 
18. What were the next achievements? 
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Snnx AND Debinsl — 1. Ca kesb' ino, fondling. 2. Gomr' tbb wesx, 
pretended. 8. In' ter val, space between. 4. Ex hib' rr ing, show- 
ing himself off. 6. Mis' an tHBOPE; a hater of mankind I 6. IJn dib- 
8BU' BLBD^ unfeigned ; reaL 1. Sth' pa tsoz ed, felt for ; Borrowed 
with. 8. Ban' quit, feast; a rich treat 9. Db pute', send. 10. Goir< 
TBI Bu' TiON, the amount given. 11. Ao'i ta ted, moved with feeling. 
12. Bes' PE RATX^ hopeless. 18. Tbib' un^ testimonial; token of 
regard for. 14. So phs' ti cai^ deceptive ; falladouB. 16. Pa bad'* 
nro, showy; ostentatiouB. 

THE BERD-OATOHBB AND HIS OANART.— OONTINUSD. 

1. " Thou hast done all my biddings bravely," said 
the master, caressing his feathered servant: "now, 
then, take a nap, whSe I take thy place." 

2. Hereupon the canary went into a counterfeit 
dumber, first shutting one eye, then the other, then 
nodding, then dropping so much on one side, that the 
hands of several of the company were stretched out 
to save him from falling ; and just aa those hands ap- 
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I»rjached his feaUiers, saddenl j reoovering, and dcoi^ 
ping as muoh on the other. 

5. At length sleep seemed to fix him in a steady 
posture, whereupon the owner took him from his 
nnger, and laid him flat on the table, where the man 
assured us he would remain in a good sound sleeps 
while he himself would have the honor to do his best 
to fill up the intenraL 

4. W hile the little bird was thus exhibiting, a huge 
black cat, which, doubtless, had been on the watch firom 
some unobserved comer, sprang upon the table, seized 
the poor canary in its mouth, ana rushed out of the 
window in despite of all opposition. Though the 
dining-room was emptied in an instant, it was a vain 
pursuit ; the life of the bird was gone, and its mangled 
cxxlj was brought in b^ the unfortunate owner in 
such dismay, acoompamed by such looks and Ian- 
guage, as must have awakened pity even in a misan- 
thrope. He spread himself half-length over the table, 
and mourned nis canary-bird with the most undissem- 
bled sorrow. 

6. It is needless to observe, that every one of the 
company sympathized with him ; but none more so 
than the band of musicians, who, being engaged in a 
profession that naturally keeps the sensibilities more 
or less in exercise, felt ike distress of the poor bird* 
man with peculiar force. It was reaUy a banquet to 
see these people gathering themselves into a knot, 
and, after whispering, wiping their eyes, and che^s,, 
depute one from among them to be the medium of 
conveving into the pocket of the bird-man, the very 
contribution they had just befiore received for their 
OMm efforts. 

6. Having wrapped up their contribution, they con- 
trived to put it into the poor man's pocket As soon 
as he became aware of what they had done, he took 
from his pocket the little parcel they had rolled up, 
and brought out with it, bj an unlucky accident, an- 
other little bag, at the sight of which he was ex 
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tremely agitated ; for it contained the canary-fleed, the 
food of the " dear lost cgmpanion of his heart" 

7. There is no giving language to the effect of this 
trifling circumstance upon the poor man ; he threw 
down the contribution-money that he had brought 
from his pocket along with it, not with an ungrateral, 
but a desperate hand. He opened the bag, which was 
festened with red tape, and taking out some of the 
seed, put it to the very bill of the lifeless bird, ex; 
claiming: (p?.) "No, poor iBijouI no; thou canst not 
peck any more out of this hand that has been thy 
feeding-place so many years ; thou canst not remem- 
ber how happy we both were when I bought this bag 
ftill for theel Had it been flUed with gold, thou 
hadst deserved it 1" 

8. "It shaU be filled— and with gold," said the 
master of the house, "if I could aflford it." 

9. The good man rose from his seat, which had 
been long uneasy to him, and gently taking the bag, 
put into it some silver, saying, as he handed it to ms 
nearest neighbor : " Who will refuse to follow my ex- 
ample ? It is not a subscription for naere charity ; it 
is a tribute to one of the rarest things in the whole 
world ; namely, to real feeling, in this sophistical, pre- 
tendmg, paraoing age. If ever the passion of k>ve 
and gratitude was in the heart of man, it is in the 
heart of that unhappy fellow ; and whether the object 
that calls out such feelings be bird, beast, fish, or man, 
it is alike virtue, and ought to be rewarded." 

QfixsTioNs. — 1. How did the canary oounterfint aieepf 2. What 
hftppened, while the canary was thus performing his feats f 8. How 
did the death of the bird affect the owner ? 4. How did the mu- 
aicianft show their sympftthy ? 5- What happened to increase the 
poor man's sorrow ? 6. How did the master of the house testify his 
regret? *l. What did he say to the company ? 

How, according to the notation mark, should the latter part of 
the 7 th paragraph be read ? See Part L p. 40. Why are p and d 
doubled in the words dropping, r^4>dding, while k and m remain 
■ingle in ^peaking, claiming} See Sanders' g'pelUng Book p 167, 
BuIelL andlTotel. 
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LB880V L. 

Sru. AMD Dbos. — 1. Cnr' to, one haYing a inrly, moroM diBpo- 
■ition ; a nualer. a. Via' i laiit, iratchful. 8. Gxir s los' i tt, nb- 
eraUW; fraiikn«M of di^MMitioB. 4 Db di'tie wr sd ran» froo- 
dom nom selfifthiMak 6. Mo bosb', poeTiah ; aoor C In u 0" iM>n» 
hints; indirtet aUusions. 7. Ik dib oroi' in ats lt, without distino- 
tioiL 8. Sm pi' oroa; mistnitt 9. As obt' i cbm, that which is pe- 
ovliar to a hennit 10. Tkaim wbl* mu, piercing Uirongh ; stabbing. 
11. Vur^ TABt, part; talkatiTe. 12. Su m oo.' i odb. hangh^ ; arro- 
gant 18. Im' pu VEKTt Bancjr ; insolent li. Rn snuor' sn, checked ; . 
held in. 15. Rx sxon' sd^ Drought back; remedied. 1ft. Cra'.teb^ 
the outlet or mouth of a Tolcano. 17. La' vi, liquid matter from 
Toleanoee. 18. E aor' nom^ ontbonts^ 19. Db vbat^ as^ oom^ted. 
aa Mb' rsM To% a plant that growa on trees. 



THE CTNIO. 

1. The Cynic is one who neyer sees a good quality 
m a man, and never fidls to see a bad one. He is the 
human owl, vigilant in darkness and blind to lights 
mousing for vermin, and never seeing noble game. 
The cynic puts all human actions mto only two 
d aoaoo cpefUy bad, and seoreUy bad. 

2. All virtue and generosify and disintereBftedness 
are merely the appearance of good, but selfish at the 
bottom. Me holas that no man does a good thing, 
except for profit. The effect of his conversation upon 
your feelings, is to chill and sear them ; to send you 
awa^ sour and morose. His ooriticisms and inuenaoes 
Ml mdiscriminately upon every lovely thiag, like firost 
upon flowers. 

8. "Mr. A," says some one, "is a religious man.*^ 
He will answer: " Tee; en Swndaya.^ "Mr. B has 
just joined the church:" " (hiairUy ; the dections aire 
coming onP The minister of the gospel is called an 
example of diligence : " /< w his. trader Such a man 
is generous: — ^^0/ other metie mon^.^^ This man is 
obliging :--." to lull mepkion and ckeai yow." Tl at man 
is upright : — " "because he is greenJ^ 

4. Thus, his eye stratus out £very good quality, and 
takes in only the bad. To him religion is hypocrisyi 
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honesiy a preparation for fraud, virtue only want of 
opportunity, and undeniable piority, asceticism. The 
live-long day he will sit with sneering lip, uttering 
sharp speeches in the quietest manner, and in polished 
phrase, transfixing every character which is pre- 
sented: ^^ His words are sofierOumoil^ yet are iheydrawn 
swords^ 

5. All this, to the young, seems a wonderful 
knowledge of human nature ; ihey honor a man who 
•appears to have found out mankind. They begin to 
indulge themselves in flippant sneers ; and with super- 
ciHous brow, and impudent tongue, wagging to an 
empty brain, call to naught the wise, the long-tried, 
and me venerable. 

6. I do believe, that man is corrupt enough ; but 
something of good has survived his wreck ; something 
of evil, religion has restrained, and something partially 
restored ; yet, I look upon the human heart as a moun« 
tain of fire. I dread its crater. I tremble when I see 
its lava roll the fiery stream. 

7. Therefore, I am the more glad, if upon the old 
crust of past eruptions, I can find a single flower 
springiug up. So far from rejecting appearances of 
virtue in the corrupt heart of a depraved race, I am 
eager to see their light, as ever mariner was to see a 
star in a stormy night 

8. Moss will grow upon gravestones ; the ivy wiU 
cling to the moldering pHe; the mistletoe springs 
from the dying branch ; and, Grod be praised, some* 
thing green, something fair to the sight and grateful 
to the heartj will yet twine around and grow out of 
the seams and ci^dm of the desolate temple of the 
human heart I 

Questions. — 1. What is the anthor's description of a cynic ? 2. 
How are young people apt to regard the sneers and sarcasms of the 
cynic f 8. In what do they begin to indulge themselves f 4. With 
what observations on human nature does the jpiece conclude t d. 
What is the literal meaning of the word Ctnio f Am, Dog4ike : the 
word being derived from a Qreek word, meaning a doa, 6. In 
what part of the Bible may be found the passage quoted in the 4tb 
paragraph! 
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IB880V IL 

SfbUi akd DvmL — ^1. Bi nar', eoneede , (rfre u^ % Mb «▼* 
IROB^ dovbta. 8. £l' o qawMtm, art of qxaldiig wall ; fluency of 
■peoeh. 4» Pbb tul', oyeroomo ; got the odTantogo. ft. Pbov' ibi^ 
xi\ offered ; tendered, 8. Wf u, ounning. 7. Tn' Ain; oeeopent. 
& Tm' T, yery Bmell ; little. 9. Ab nn' nro^ aiming at ; reaching 
towarda. la Lavd' umo, the master of an inn ; the proprietor. 
11. Moia' SB iMO, taminff to duet; crnmMing. 12. ?▲»' lsy, die* 
eovne; diaeniaon. 18. km not', refoae ; east oft 14. Pol utit* 
defile ; eorrapt Iff. Ih am' i cm, enanaring. 

Avoid aaying mlko$$ t k m n for wkom ff$ar9, thu foul for tha on^ ^ 



LKl 



THB OBOP OF AOOBNB. 

1. lliere came a man in dajrs of old, 
To hire a piece of land for gold, 
And urged his suit in accents meek, 
*' One crop aUme is all I seek ; 
The harvest o'er, my daim I yield, 
And to its lord resign the field." 

12. The owner some misgiyings felt, 
And coldly with the stranger dealt; 
But found hu last objection fidl. 
And honeyed eloquence prevail ; 
So took toe proffered price in hand. 
And, for ^ one crop^" leased out the land. 

8. The wily tenant sneered with pride. 
And sowed the spot with acorns wide ; 
At first like tany shoots they grew, 
Then broad and wide their branches threw ; 
But long before those oaks sublime, 
Aspiring reached their forest prime, 
The cheated landlord moldering lay, 
Foi^tten, with his kindred day. 

4. O ye, whose years, unfolding fiur. 

Are fresh with youth and free from carOi 
Should vice or indolence desire, 
Hie garden of your souls to hii^a. 
No parley hold — ^reject the suit, 
Nor let one seed the soil pollute. 
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6. My child, the first approach beware ; 
With firmness break the insidious snare. 
Lest, as the acorns grew and throve 
Into a sun-exduding grove, 
Thy sins, a dark o'ershadowing tree. 
Shut out the light of Heaven from thee. 

QuasTiovB.— 1. What said the man who wanted to hire a field f 
% How did the owner feel ? 8. Did he take the price pr<i£Fered f 
4^ What did the wily tenant sow on the spot f 6. What became 
of the landlord befote the oaks had their mil growth! ^. What 
morai does this pieee peld f 1. What caution is given in the last 
stanza 9 8. What is meant by ''garden of yonr sonls^" 4th stanza t 



LESSON LII. 

Sfbll .Aim DxnNX. — 1. Homi'-€a.A88^ an instroment used for meas- 
nmg intervals of time, by the running of sand firom one glass 
yessel into another. 2. Fun' sow ed, cut in furrows ; wrinkled. 8. 
Rahoi^ rank. 4. Un okas' ino, not stopping. 5. Rxalmb, king^ 
doms ; dominions. 6. A ton' ino, making atonement, 7. En thbon' 
SD, placed on a throne. 8. E Txa' val, everlasting. 9* To' tiv>, 
given by vow; devoted. 

THE HOUB-GLASS. 

JOBV <|oiin 

1. Alas ! how swift the moments fly ! 

How flash the hours along ! 
Scarce here, yet gone already by, — 

The burden of a song ; 
See childhood, youth, and manhood pass, 

And age with fiirrowed brow ; 
Time was — ^time shall 6e— drain the glaaS" 

Rut where in Time is Now? 

^ Time is the measure but of change, 

No present hour is found ; 
The Past, the Future, fill the range 

Of Time's unceasing round. 
Where then is now 1 In realms abova^ 

With God's atoning lamb. 
In r^ions of eternal love, 

"W^ere sits enthroned *' I am." 
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8. Then, I'Ogriiny let thy joys and i 

On Time no longer lean ; • 

But henceforth all thj hopes and feai% 

From earth's affections wean ; 
To God let YOtive accents rise ; 

With truth — ^with virtue live ; 
So all the bliss that Time denies^ 

Eternity shaU give. 



k— 1. WbstqusrtioiilssiksdiathslslttaDaaf 1 How 
10 tiMS qn«0tioii answend in the ad? S. What sdviM is givsa In 
tiwthixdl 4. WhstismMuitby ''drsinthsglaii^*'l0tttanssf 



lEBSOV LIII. 

Spbulasb DaraoL— 1. Fao'ul im^ msntsl sbOitMik & Ik le'nh 
■1^ oonMivsd. 8. Is cbsd' x bl^ not to be beUeved. 4. Bvnr' dbt, 
Tnrioui. 5. Mait' v jj^ pertaining to the hand. t. Con okp' teon, 
thought; expectation. 7. En now'MXHis, gifts, or aUlitie& 8. Rail'- 
XAB T, dight satire. 9. Ap^ o Looraa, lablea. 10. Ap'fo six^ 
snitabla 11. Di yeks' wo^ amusing. 12. Ck>ii mend a' tion, praise. 
18. Fa oil' I TT, easiness; dexterity. 14^ At tbd' u tkd^ ascribed; 
imputed. 16. Ex tm' po bi^ without previous thought or praetiee^ 
16. Go hb' bnnt, consistent 

In reading this lesson, be careful to observe dirsetion YLp. 16^ 

PBACnCB HAKES PEBFEGT. 

JOmiLOGK& 

1. We are bom with ftctilties and powers xsapable 
almost of anything ; such, at least, as would cany us 
&rtheT than can be easily imaged; but it is only (he 
exercise of those paicers, which gives us ability and skill 
in anything, and leads us to^rard perfection. 

2. The feet of a dancing-master, and the fineers of 
a musician, fall, as it were naturally, without mought 
or pains, into regular and admirable motions. Bid 
them change their parts, and they will in yain endeayor 
to produce like motions in the membera not used to 
them, and it will require length of time and long 
practice to attain but some degree of a like ability. 

8. What incredible and astonishing actions do im 
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find rope-danoers and tumblers bring their bodies to I 
not but thait some, in almost all manual arts, are aa 
wonderftd; but I name those which the world takes 
notice of for su,ch ; because, on that very account, they 
give money to see them. All these admired motions, 
beyond the reach and almost the conception of un- 
practiced spectators, are nothing but the mere effects 
of use and mdustry- in men, whose bodies have nothing 
peculiar in them nx>m the amazed lookers-on. 

4. As it is in the body, so it is in the mind; prac- 
tice makes it what it is ; and most even of those ex- 
cellences which jire looked on as natural endowments, 
will be found, when examined into more narrowly, to 
be the product of exercise, and to be raised to that 
pitch only by repeated actions. Some men are re- 
marked for pleasantries in raillery, others for apologues 
and apposite diverting stories. This is apt to be ws:en 
for the effect of pure nature, and that tne rather, be- 
cause it is not acquired by rules, and those who excel 
ID either of them, never purposely set themselves to 
the study of it, as an art to be learned. 

5. But yet it is true, that at first some lucky hit 
which tooK with somebody, and gained him commend- 
ation, encouraged him to try again, inclined his 
thoughts and endeavors that way, till at last he insen- 
sibly got a facility in it without perceiving how ; and 
that is attributed whoUy to nature, which was much 
more the effect of use and practice. 

6. I do not deny that natural disposition may often 

g' ve the first rise to it ; but that never carries a man 
r without use and exercise, and it is practice alone 
that brings the powers of the mind as weU as those of^ 
the body to perfection. Many a good poetic vein is 
buried under a trade, and never produces anything for 
want of improvement. 

7. We see the ways of discourse and reasoning are 
very differeijt, even concerning the same matter, at 
court and in the university. And he that will go but 
from Westminster Hall to the Exchange, will find a 
different genius and turn in their ways of talking; 
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and one oaB not think that all irhoae lot ftll in the 
fity, were bom witii different parts from those who 
were bred at the nnivendtr or inns of court 

& To what purpose all this, bat to show that the 
difiEerenoe so observable in men's understandings and 
parts, does not arise so much firom the natural &cul- 
ties as acquired habits? He would be laughed at that 
should go about to malce a fine dancer out of a coun- 
try heeler, at past fi%. And he will not have much 
b^ter success who shall endeavor at that age to make 
a man reason well, or speak handsomelv, who has 
never been used to it, thouRh you should lav before 
bim a collection of all the oest precepts of logic or 
oratory. 

9« Nobody is made anything by hearing rules, or 
laying them up in his memoir ; practice must settle 
the habit of domg without renectmg on the rule; and 
jou may as well nope to make a swd painter or mu- 
sidan, extempore, by a lecture and instruction in the 
arts of music and painting, as a coherent thinker, or 
strict reasoner, by aset of rules, showing him wherein 
rigbt reasoning consists. 

QuBsnoira.— 1. What is necmuiy to lead oar minda towarda par 
faction ? 2. What inatancas of expertnaM and graoa ara eitad aa tha 
raanlta of practiaa t 8. What qnaUtiea or tndta of charaotar, wMah 
ara tha mere effeet of nae and practice^ are often aooounted natural 
giftaf i. Does the writer allow nature any share in the prodaetion 
of these traits f ff. Does any. one ever beeome great in any calling 
hy merely hearing or learning mleat 



LE8S0H LIV. 



Sfsll asd DnmL — 1. Fan qaj/ i tt, economy; saving. 2. Dn* 
qhabok', pay. 8. Gazxv' ous, heayy ; oppressive. 4^ Com ma' siov- 
SB8, officers or agents. 6. A bate' ]caRT,aednction. 0. As' so kct»- 
I.T, positiyely; really. 7. Bquan' dxb, waste ; spend lavishly. & 
PaoD I QjoJ I TT, wastefulness. 9. Pkb puez' i tt, vexation ; harass- 
ment. 10. Bail' df, under-sheriff. 11. Lbo' a or, bequest; prop- 
erty left by wilL 12. Ga' bu^ a rope or chain to hold a vessel at 
reati 

Aroid saying gpvermnmt for ffovMwnefU, Mnc$ for tinoi, Ae. 
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HONESTY AND FBUQALUT LEAD TO WEAI^CH. 



1. I stopped my horse lately, where a great number 
of people were collected at an auction of merchant's 
goods. The hour of the sale not being come, they 
were conversing on the badness of the times ; and one 
of the company called to a plain, clean, old man, with 
white locks : " Pray, Father Abraham, what think you 
of the times ? Will not these heavy taxes quite ruin 
the coiintry ? How shaU we ever be able to pay th6m ? 
What womd vou advise us to do ?" 

2. Father Abraham stood uj) and replied: "If you 
would have my advice, I wiU give it you in short ; for, 
A vxyrd to the wise is sufficimtj as Poor Eichard says." 
They joined in desiring him to speak his mind, and 
gathering around him, he proceeded as follows : 

8. "Friends," said he, "the taxes are indeed very 
heavy, and, if those laid on by the government were 
the only ones we had to pay, we might more easily dis- 
charge them ; but we have many others, and much 
more grievous to some of us. "We are taxed twice as 
much by our idleness, three times as much by omt prick, 
and four tunes as much by our folly ; and fix)m these 
taxes the commissioners can not ease or dehver us, by 
allowing an abatement. However, let us hearken to 
good advice, and something may be done for us ; God 
helps them that help themselves, as Poor Eichard says. 

4. "It would be thought a hard government, 
that should tax its people one-tenth part of their time 
to be employed in its service ; but idleness taxes many 
of us much more ; sloth, by bringing on diseases, ab- 
solutely shortens life. Sloth, Uke rust, consumes faster 
than labor wears; while the used key is always bright, as 
Poor Eichard says. But dost thou love life f then do not 
squander time ; for that is thestufflifeis madeof, as Poor 
Eichard says. How much more than is necessary do 
we spend in sleep ; forgetting, that The sleeping fox 
oatdies no pofuiJisry; and that There will he sle&sping enough 
in the grave, as Poor Eichard says. 

6. ^^IfUme be of all things the most prediTUs^ wasting 
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time fnusi ^ as Poor Bicbaid aajs, Ae gretUeti prodi' 
gaUfy; sinoe, as he elsewhere tells ns, Lost time is never 
Jaumd again; and tehat toe call time enough^ ahoaga 
proyee lUde enough. Let us then up and be doing, and 
doing to the puipoee ; so, b j dihgence shall we do 
more with less perplexity. 

6. ''SItilh mahee all thingB difficult; hut induetry aU 
earn/; and he that riaeth laie muet trot all day^ and shaM 
eoarce overtake his busineaeainigJU ; tehikkusinees travels 
so slowly, that Poverty soon overtakes him. Drive thy 
business^ and let not that drive thee, as Poor Bichaia 
says. 

7. "So, what signifies wishing and hoping for better 
times? We may make these times better, u we bestir 
ourselves. Industry need not unsh; and he th^Uves upon 
hopes, mU die fiuHng. There Ofre no gains withoui pains: 
then help hands, far I have no lands; or if I have, they 
are smffftly taxed. He ihai hath a trade, hath an estate*, 
and he Ihcst hath aixxIUng, hath an office of profit and 
honor, as Poor Bichard says ; but then the trade must 
be worked at, and the calling followed, or neither the 
estate nor the office will enable us to pay our taxes. 

8. "If we are industrious, we shall never starve; 
for, At the working momis house, hunger looks in; hut 
dares not enter. Nor will the bailiff or the constable 
enter ; for Industry pays dd)ts, while despair increaseth 
Ihem. What though you have found no treasure, nor 
has any rich relation left you a legacy : Diligence is the 
mother of good luck, and God gives aU things to industry. 

Then plow deep while sluggards sleep, 
And you shcUl have com to sell and keep. 

9. " Work while it is called to-day ; for you kno^ 
not how much you may be hindered to-morrow. One 
to-day isworthtwo'to-morrow, as Poor Bichard says ; and 
farther: Never leave that till to-morrow, whichyoucan do 



10. "Jf you were a servant, would you not be 
ashamed that a good master should catch you Idle ? 
Are you then your Qwn master? Be ashamed to 
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oatdbi yotizBelf idle, when ihere is so mxioli to be done 
for yourself, your fionily, and yonr coiintry. Htodle 
yonr tools without mittens : remember, that The oat in 
gloves caU^ no mux, as Poor Bichard says. It is tme 
there is much to be done, and perhaps you are weak- 
handed ; but stick to it steadily, and you will see great 
effects ; for, ChnstarU dropping wears away stones ; and. 
By (UKgence and patience the mouse ate in two tiie ccAlL 
11. '^Metiunks I hear some of you say: 'Must a 
man afford himself no leisure ?' I will tell thee, my 
friend, what Poor Bichard says : Employ thy time weu^ 
if thou meanest to gain leisure; and since thou art noi 
hire of a moment, throw not away an hour. Leisure is 
time for doing something useful : this leisure the dili- 
gent man wiQ obtain ; but the lazy man, never; for, 
AUfe of leisure a/nd a life of lasdness, are two things. 
Many, without labor, would live by their wit only ; out 
iSkeiy break for irmmt, of stock; whereas, industry gives 
comfort, plenty, and respect Fly pleasures, md they 
toiUfoUow you. 

QinBnoRS.**-!. What qii«8tioiiB did one of the compftny at the 
atiotioii, put to Father Abraham t 2. What waa hia reply I 8. Can 
you repeat some of the precepts given ? 

What mles for the different infleotiona in the first paragraph 
What^ for those in the 10th paragraph } 



LESSOK IV. 

Spill AND I>»iirs.—1. Di'aT.food. 2. Mick' li^ mncb. 8. Kobs- 
o' YEBt, also. 4. For' xb ivs, showy articles of drees. 6. Kkiok- 
KNACKS, trifles; toys. 0. ISvf as sa bub, things neeeasary. *l 
Ap pa' bxrt» seemmff. 8. Stbaxt' xn jkq^ Xuramping ; distresaing. 
9. Con yxn' den gbb, tilings fit or suitable. 10. £z tbaV a oan gde8» 
things beyond one's neea 11. Con sult', take counsel of; ccusider. 
12. »up FBiss', subdne. 18. In' fa mt, disgrace. 14. Su psa ww* i 
rtES, things above or beyond one's wants. 16. Yi rao' i tt tnitb- 
fdlness. 

AToid saying Aof« for Aotm, yit for ^et, ipreu for mpprett. 
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UDUBKttx ijn> ntuaAiiHT usad to ws4i/rH.«*0QV» 

TDnJXD. 

1. " But with our industry we must likewise be 
steady, and careful, and oveiaee our own affiiirB with 
our own eyesi and not trost too muoh to otheis ; for, 
V Poor Bichard says : 

Jnever 9aw an ofUrmMmd Aim, 
Nor ytt an ofi^emoved family^ 
That throve so well at thoee that eetUed he. 

2. "And ^in : Three removes are as had as afire ; 
and again : Aeep ihy shm^ and thy shop wiU hup thee; 
and again: If you, vxmlahatve your husin/eas dom^ go; if 
not^ send. And again : 

He that hy the phw woukHhrivSy 
Himself must either hold or drive. 

8. "And again: The eye of a moBtar wiU do more 
ioofk than both his hands; and again : Want of care does 
ua more harm than vxmt of knowledge; and again : Not 
to oversee vxyrhmen^ is to learn them your jaurse open. 
Trusting too much to the care of others, is the ruin 
of many ; for, In the affairs of this tvorld, men are saved^ 
not byfyUh, but bythe want of it; but a man's own care 
is profitable ; for, If you wovid have a faithfal aervantj 
and one that you Uhe^ serve yourself 

4, " J. Kftfe neglect may breed great mischief; fir want 
of a nail the shoe was lost ; for want of a shoe the horse 
was lost ; and for want of a horse the rider was lost, T)eing 
overtaken and slain by Oie enemy; aUfor want of a Utile 
care about a horse-shoe nail 

5. " So much for industry, my fiiends, and at- 
tention to one's own business ; but to these we may 
add frugality, if we would make our industry more 
certainly successful. 

Many estates are spent in the getting. 

Since women for tea^ forsook spinning and knitting, 

And men ffT punch, forsook hewing and splitting. 

ffyou would be wecdthy, think »/ saving as wdl as of 
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getUjkg. The Iridic have not made J^pain rich; beocntm 
Tier outgoes are grectter than, her incomea. 

6. " Away, then, with your expensive follies, and 
vou will not then have so much cause to complain of 
hard times, heavy taxes, and cha.rgeable families. 
You may think, perhaps, that a little punch now and 
then, diet a little more costly, clothes a little finer, 
and a little entertainment now and then, can be no 
great matter; IHTut remember: Many a Utile makes a 
muMe, Beware of little expenses : A small leak wiU 
sink a great ship^ as Poor Bichard says ; and again : 
Who dainties hue shall beggars prove; and moreover : 
Fools make feasts, and wise men eat them. 

7. "Here you are all assembled at this sale of 
fineries and loiick-knacks. You call them goods; but, 
if you do not take care, they will prove emls to some 
of you. You expect they will be sold cheap, and per- 
haps they may for less than cost; but, if you have no 
occasion for them, thev must be dear to you. Ee- 
member what Poor Eichard says : Buy what thou hast 
no need of, and ere long thou shaU sell thy necessaries, 

8. " And again : At a great penny worth pause awhiki 
He means, that perhaps the cheapness is apparent 
only, and not real; or the bargain, bv straitening thee 
in my business, may do thee more narm than good. 
For,, in another place, he says : Many have been ruined 
by buying good pennyworths, 

9. 'Again : It is foolish to lay out money in a purchase 
of rqpentance ; and yet this folly is practiced every day 
at auctions, for want of minding the Almanac. Many 
a one, for the sake of finery on the back, have gone 
hungry, and half-starved their fitmilies. SiVcs and 
satins, scarlets arid velvets, put oiU the kitchen fire, as 
Poor Eichard says. 

10. " These are not the necessaries of life ; they 
can scarcely be called the conveniences ; and yet, only 
because they look pretty, how many want to have 
them I By these, and other extravagances, the gen- 
teel are reduced to poverty, and forced to borrow of 
those whom they formerly despised; but who, through 
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indtistry and firngality, have maintamed their stand- 
ing ; in wUcli case it appears plainly, that, A plowman 
en his legs, is higher (fian a gerUkman on his knees^ as 
Poo.' Richard says, 

11. " Perhaps they have had a small estate left ihem, 
which they knew not the getting of: they think, It is 
day, and wiU never be night; that a little to be spent 
out of so much, is not worth minding ; but. Always 
taking <mt t)f the meal-tub, and never pyjtting in, soon 
eoTnes to the bottom, as Poor Bichard says ; and then : 
When the weiU is dry they know the worOt of water. But 
lliis they might have mown before, if they had taken 
his advice. 

12. '^ If you would know the value of money, go and 
try to borrow some; for he thai goes a oorrowing, goes a 
sorrowing, as Poor Richard says ; and indeed so does 
he that lends to such people, when he goes to get it 
back again. Poor Richard further advises and says: 

Fond pride of dress is sure a very curse ; 
Ere fancy you consult, consult your purse. 

13. " And again : Pride is as loud a beggar as Wani^ 
and a great deal more saucy. When you have bought 
one j&ne thing, you must buy ten more, that your ap- 
pearance may be all of a piece ; but Poor Richanl 
says : It is easier to suppress me first desire, Ihanto satisfy 
all that follow it. And it is as truly folly for the poor 
to ape the rich, as for tiie frog to swell in order to 
equal the ox. 

Vessels large may venture more, 

But little boats should keep near shore. 

14. "It is, however, a folly soon punished; for, aa 
Poor Richard says : Pride that dines on vanity, sups on 
contempt. Pride breakfasted with Plenty, dined with 
Poverty, and sujoped with Infamy. Azid after all, of 
what use is this pride of appearance, for which so 
much is risked, so much is suffered ? It can not pro- 
mote health, nor ease pain ; it makes no increase of 
merit in the person ; it creates envy; it hastens mis- 
fortune. 

7 
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15. *' But wliat madness must it be. to run trUa debi^ 
for these superfluities ? We are offered, by tbe terms 
of this sale, six months' credit ; and that, perhaps, has 
induced some of us to attend it, because we can not 
spare the ready money, and hope now to be fine with- 
out it But, ah 1 thmk what you do when you run 
into debt ; you give to another power over your liberty. 

16. " li you can not pay at the time, you will be 
ashamed to see your creditor; you will be in fear 
when you speak to him ; you will make poor, pitifiil, 
sneaking excuses^ and, by degrees, come to lose your 
veracity, and sink into base, downright lying ; for, 
7%e second vice is lying ^ the first is running into debt, as 
Poor Bichard says ; and again, to the saiue purpose : 
Li/ing rides upon Debts hack ; whereas a 6ee-bom, hon- 
est man, ougnt not to be ashamed nor afraid to see or 
speak to any one living. But poverty often deprives 
a man of all spirit and virtue. It is hard for an empty 
lag U> stand upright^ 

QrasnoNa. — 1. What do«i Father Abraham say nrast ht joined 
witii industry V 2. How does he illustrate this f 8. Can you re- 
peat some of the precepts which he griyes V 4. Do you know who 
M meant by Father Awakam and PootBuimrdt 
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Snu. KKh Dsfiiix. — 1. BzixB, gay young ladiee. 2. Go hl mm, 
a brisk dance performed by eight persons. 8. Qua dbilli', a game 
of cards played by four persons. 4. YAmrr' nre lt, boastingly. & 
Was' bubs» sings. 6. Rus^ txo al, pertainiiu^ to the country. 7. Drr'- 
TT, a song. 8. Ex' qui sm, exact; comp&te. 9. Po'tert, power 
fiiL 10. £ tad' d^ escaped; avoided. IL Wxtgb' sa t, sorcery; 
enchantment 12. Asm' or t, place where arms are kept 18, Poi.'* 
IBH vDj made smoo A and flossy. 14. Buiuv^ ish ed^ brightened ; pol* 
ished. 16. Coif* QU«8T, victory; captivation. 16. Root, Crowd; a 
fSuhionable assemblaga 

ATdd saying 6oat for 6oas(,i0ut Uft MMH^^reeUdior difcUd, mmi 
dart for avd art 

Be careful to avoid a ling-eong tone in reading the two foUow 
Ing pieces of poetry. 
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THB KXSDLB. 

i. Hie gaj bdles of ftshion may boast of exoelliog 

In waltz or ootUloD, at whist or quadrille ; 
And eeek admiration by vaontingly telling 

Of drawing, and painting, and musical skill ; 
Butgive me the fidr one, in country or dty, 

Whose home and its duties are dear to her hearty 
Who cheerfully warbles some rustical ditty, 

While plying the needle with exquisite art : 
Hie bright little needle— ^")the swifl-flying needle, 

Hie needle directed by oeauty and art 

2. If love have a potent^ a magical token, 

A talisman, ever resbtless and true,-^ 
A charm that is never evaded or broken, 

A witchery certain the heart to subdue, — 
Tis this, — and his armory never has furnished 

So keen and unerring, or polished a dart ; 
Let Beauty direct it, so pointed and burnished, 

And, oh ! it is certain of touching the heart : 
The bright little needle— ('')the swSt-flying needle, 

Hie needle directed by oeauty and art. 

3. Be wise, then, ye maidens, nor seek admiration 

By dressing for conquest, and flirting with all ; 
You never^ whate'er be your fortune or station. 

Appear half so lovely at rout or at ball. 
As gayly convened at a work-covered table, 

Each cheerfully active and playing her part. 
Beguiling the task with a song or a &ble. 

And plying the needle with exquisite art : 
Hie briglM; little needle— r')the swift-flying needle, 

Hie needle directed by beauty and art. 

Qawsnom. — 1. In what terms does the author Repress his admira 
Hon of those ladies that " ply the neediest 2. What advice in th« 
8d stanza does he give to yonng ladies? 8. What celebrated pieoe^ 
by the same anthor, in the same measnret Am, ** Tike Old Oaken 
Bucket.** 

How, according to the notation marks, should the latter part of 
each stanza be read f How many accented syllables ir each line of 
this poetiyt What is such kind of poetry called t See 9andsis^ 
Filth Reader, p. Sir. 
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LESSON LVII. 

Sfkll AMD Devinb. — 1. Bbeed' mo, bringing up ; ednoatica S. 
Faith' less lt, in a mann«3r without faith ; falsely. 8. No' vle icait, 
a person of noble rank, or birth. 4. Ik 1!0l' sb ast, oppr««iye ; 
tyrannical 5. Im' fuls es, instincts; motives; feelings. 6. Tior- 
PEE £D moderated; governed. 7. Cob' di al, kind; loving. 

Avoid saying affex for affects, it tease for its ease, nature town for 
naiuri^s awn, finest tin for finest in, &e. 



nature's nobleman. 

xABTorr. mvEM, 

1 . Away with false fashion, so calm and so chill, 

Where pleasure itself can not please ; 
Away with cold breeding, that faithlessly still 

Affects to be quite at its ease ; 
For the deepest in feeling is highest in rank, 

The freest is first in the band. 
And nature's own Nobleman, friendly and frank. 

Is a man with his heart in his hand ! 

2. Fearless in honesty, gentle yet ju»c, 

He warmly can love and can hate, 
Nor will he bow down with his face in the dust 

To fashion's intolerant state ; 
For best in good breeding, and highest in rank, 

Though lowly or poor in the land, 
Is nature's own Nobleman, friendly and frank, 

The man with his heart in his hand ! 

8. Eis fashion is passion, sincere and intense, 

His impulses, simple and true ; 
Yet tempered by judgment, and taught by good seose^ 

And cordial with me, and with you ; 
For the finest in manners, as highest in rank. 

Is you, man ! or you, man ! who stand 
Nature's own Nobleman, friendly and frank, 

A man with his heart in his hand ! 

QrasTEOira. — 1. What is the author^s description of the oharaoter 
whom he designates as " nature's nobleman*^? 2. What is meant 
by the line, — " The man with his heart in his hand" I 

What kind of omphasis on hii and you, last staim t Note YI, p. 21 
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LE880V LYIII. 

8FSEX. AKD Dxmrx. — 1. Alt' ouibb, extreme pain. 2. Cott vni* 
Sa' noir, the Mt of oondetiining[. 8. Do mb' no^ pertaining to hoiiM, 
4L £ ooh' o mt, fruffality; Mving. 6. Phil ak thbop' k, pertaining 
to the loTe of mankind. 0. Em Fane', an undertaking ; an enter- 
prise. 7. Sn vn^ i oaht lt, meaningly ; irith force of ezpreesion. 
8. Ds oxd' kd lt, in a manner decided ; positirely. 9. Yt amm^ 
food; Tictnala. 10. Gkdbo' nro lt, nnwilungly. 11. Nna' tub wb, 
foatered; brought up. 12. EFvmif'iHATi^ weak; onmanly. 18. 
Af Tuf AX cn^ agencies ; means. 14. Ldo' be, the principal book 
of aeeonntsw 16. Cab' v al, aocidentaL 

AToid saying ^<<A«r tmgoOm.fidhtre aUMn fsgtfwOmi Uilm, 4a 

THE FALSE POSITIOK. 

{ThcZs. What do you mean, Anne, by the " nndei^ 
cnirect," which you and James appear to be so warm* 
ly discussing? 

AwM. I was saying, Uncle, that there are a great 
many persons who suiSfer keenly fix)m pover^ ; not 
tmly lor want of bread, or clothing, or even the ordi- 
nary comforts, and, I might add, many of the luxniies 
of life. 

CTncfe. Well, what kind of poverty is ttiat which 
affords all the needful things, and many of the enjoy- 
ments of luxtiry ? I'm like James; I can not see the 
" suffering^'* you talk about. 

AuTke. It IS the anguish that settles npon the heart 
of every honest man, when he feels that he is Jiving 
beyond his Tnexms. 

Unde. No man has a right to do that; it is dis- 
honest, and should receive condemnation rather than 
pity. 

Anne. Yes ; that's very well ; but for all you say, 
there are hundreds and thousands all through our 
cities and coxmtry, who do it, and are forced oy cir- 
cumstances so to live on from year to year, outwardly 
maintaining the appearance of i^nk ana wealth ; when, 
could we glide into the bosom of their eveiy-day do- 
mestic economy, we should see heart-burmngs, and 
toil, and scantiness, such as the world does not dream 
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of. This is looldng a little into the und^-earreni^ the 
every-dajr self-denial, the late waking at night of the 
weary wife, helping to support the outward dignity 
and appearance of her large family of children. 

Jlndd. Every body mnst pay the price of pride; 
this weary wife you speak of, I suppose, is some poor 
man's wife, who is working her fingers ofl^ in the 
vain endeavor to make her family appear as richly 
clad, as that of some wealthy neighbor. Come, Anne, 
what philanthropic emprise have you afloat ? 

jitme. None ; you are like every other man, and 
interrupt me, and gather up the comers of your 
mouth, winkmg so signiflcanuy, if any one is near, as 
much as to say: "Let the woman talk — she is harm- 
less." It was no poor man's wife at all ; far fiom it. 
I think the families of such are the most independent, 
often the best informed, and decidedly the nappiest 
class our country can boast o£ It was of a race^ a 
strong vein of which runs through the whole extent of 
our land ; it is composed of the «07W of the rieh^ who 
are poor themselves. 

Unjsk. Its their own fault then; let them make 
money as probably their Mhers and grand-fathers 
have done before them. 

Arrne. They can not, I apprehend. 

Uncle. Whv? 

Anne. "Way' ?" — ^because the children of the rich 
are too often indulged in idleness ; I might say their 
lidlaby-songs breathe it; their childhood sports foster 
it; their fatlaers' tables and dainty viands continue its 
easy growth. The youth of the rich enter manhood 
with idleness stamped upon their very natures ; then 
comes the cruelty ; then oegins the suflfering. Man- 
hood has brought a yearning for a position in the 
world. The father, often grudgingly, gives a capital 
for business, and says, as you do now : " Gk) to work, 
and make your own way in the world. The world is 
large and the picking good;" and with this "God 
speed," life is begun. 

Unde. Well, what more do you want ? 
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Arme. I want all those hoiiia of idleneaBi wHorein 
were nurtared effeminate dispositions^ all those dainlr 
Tiands that have sapped the energies of the son, aU 
those nameless appuances of refinement, which have 

EDwn to be the very necessaries of life, and which 
Ye strengthened their hold upon his nature with his 
strength, to be charged in the grand Day-Book and 
Ledger account, to Sie father, as his share of provid- 
ingfor the future misery of many a young merchant 

Uncle, WelL Anne, you have made out a pretty 
clear case, and Tm half inclined to think you are 
light ; but surely, in nine cases out of ten, it is the 
&ult of individuals alone, which causes the unhappi- 
ness in the domestic world. There is but a slight dif- 
ference between the rich man and the poor, if each 
lives within his means, irrespective of circumstances. 

Anne. You are willing, then, to acknowledge what 
I was saying to James, had some truth in it, and that 
there is an undercurrent of deep distre£», oftentimes, 
where, to a casual observer, eve^thing is bright and 
cheerful, and that this distress is ttequently occasioned 
by assuming and endeavoring to maintAin a '^ Falsk 
Position." 

QraanoffiL— 1. What ii the fubjact of this dialogue t 2. What ra- 
fiiltft are Htc^ to foUov the praotice of trying to lire aboTO one's 
meanaf 8. What ii the vMtal of the pieoef 
1^ What role for the rising infleotion on «Agi; pi IfOI 
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SnLL AMD Dncra. — 1. Cknr am va' vtat^ tener; aatonishment 
2. Da vail', relate ; narrate. 8. Har rooir' xb, one who throwe the 
harpoon, or whale-dart 4. £z fix>b' nra, searching ; voyages for 
discovery. 6. Squad' son, several ships in company. 6. Nak'- 
BA TEviE^ account; description. 7. Flouv' naa zvo, mnging itself 
forcibly along. & Ex' tbi CAn^ to clear; to disentangle. 9. Av- 
not' anob, something vexatious. 10. Cob tor' tions» twistings of 
the body; writhings. 11. Thboxs, pangs; severe pains. 12. Bb- 
tok' bn otg, showing; indieatinff. 18. Dtb' iho, staining; coloring. 
14. Pbb ti ba' oious, stubbomfy persevering. 16. Tub' bu uenoi^ 
tumult; confusion. 16. Baits, attacks; harasses. 17. In btxno- 
TivB, coming from instinct ; natural. 18. Ub be xjebt' vxq^ cmel ; 
merciless. 
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SNEMIBS OF THS WHALB. 

1. The only natural enemies the whale is known to 
have, are the sword-fish, thrasher, and killer. This 
latter is itself a species of whale, that has sharp 
teeth, and is exceeoingly swift in the water, and will 
bite and worry a whale until quite dead. When one 
of them gets among a gam^ or school of whales, he 
tjpreads great consternation, and the timid creatures fly 
every way, like deer chased by the hounds, and fell an 
easy prey to whale-boats that may be near enough to 
avail themselves of the opportunity. 

2. I have heard a captain detaol, with interest, a 
scene of this kind, in which the killers and harpooners 
were together against the poor whale, and the killers 
actually succeeded in puUmg under and making off 
with a prize which the whalemen thought themselves 
sure o£ In the United States e:mloring squadron, on 
board the Peacock, as we learn from the narrative of 
Commander Wilkes, they witnessed a sea-fight between 
a whale and one of these enemies. The sea was quite 
smooth, and offered the best possible view of the 
combat. 

8. First, at a distance from the ship, a whale was 
seen floundering in a most extraordinary way, lashing 
the smooth sea into a perfect foam, and endi^sivoring, 
apparently, to extricate himself from some annoyance. 
As he approached the ship, the struggle continuing, 
and becommg more violent, it was perceived that a fish, 
about twenty feet long, held him by the jaw : his spout* 
ings, contortions, and throes, all betokening the agony 
of the huge monster. 

4. The whale now threw himself at full length upon 
the water, with open mouth : his pursuer still hanging 
to his under jaw, the blood issmng from the wound 
dyeing the sea for a long distance round. But aU his 
flounderin^s were of no avaU ; his pertinacious enemy 
still maintained his hold, and was evidently getting the 
advantage of him. Much alarm seemed to be felt by 
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the many other whales about. Such was the turbu- 
lence with which thej passed, that a good yiew could 
not be had of them, to make out more nearly the de- 1 
scription. ^ 

5. These fish attack a whale in the same way that a 
doff baits a bull, and worry him to death. They are 
endowed with immense strength, armed with strong, 
sharp teeth, and generally seize the whale by the lower 
jaw. It is said the only part they eat of them is the 
tongue. The sword-fish and thrasher have been also 
seen to attack the whale together; the sword-fish 
driving his tremendous weapon into the body fix)m 
beneath upward, and the thrasher fastened to his back, 
and giving him terrific blows with his fiail. 

6. The thrasher haviug no power to strike througn 
the water, it has been observed by all who have wit- 
nessed these strange combats, that it seems to be the 
instinctive war poucy of the sword-fish to make his 
attack from below: thus causing the whale to rise 
above the sur&ce, which, under the goad of the cruel 
Bword of the enemy, he has been known to do, to a 
^at hight: the unrelenting thrasher meanwhile hold- 
ing on &e a leech, and deeding his blows unsparingly 
through the air, with all the force of his lengmy 
frame. 

Qranioim. — 1. What are tlie nataral enemies of the irhalef i. 
Can ]^oa describe the killer I 8. What effect does the presence of 
the kiUer prodaoe among a school of whales f 4 Can you describe 
the sea-fight mentioned in Wilkes' narratiYet 0. How do the 
sword-fish and the thrasher attack the whale I 



LESSOH LZ. 

Spell ims Dddte. — 1. Tback' lbb8» without track. 2. Sub snm', 
become calm. 8. Un ruf' fijed, undisturbed ; smooth. 4. Mib'bob^ 
nv reflected as in a mirror. 6. Na' ranv P^^AUiing to the plaoe o# 
birtii. 6. Of tobi^ of old time; long aga 

Aroid simng #0*100 for HfiMf tempet for Umpmtt^ i» so V fm i ' * 
MM tmof0 for onee moi^ 4c 

7* 
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MT NATIVE BAT. 

1. My native bay is calm and bright 

As e'er it was of yore, 
When in the days of hope and love, 

I stood upon its shore ; 
The sky is glowing, soft and blue, 

As once in youth it smiled, 
When summer seas and summer skies • ^ 

Were always bright and mild. 

2, The sky — ^how oft hath darkness dwelt 

Since then upon its breast ! 
The sea — ^how oft have tempests broke 

Its gentle dream of rest ! 
So, oft hath darker woe come o'er 

Calm self-enjoying thought; 
And passion's storms a wilder scene 

Within my bosom wrought. 

8. Now, after years of absence, passed 

In wretchedness and pain, 
I come and find those seas and skies 

All calm and bright again. 
The darkness and the storm from both 

Have trackless passed away ; 
And gentle, as in youth, once more 

Thou seem'st my native bay ! 

4 O ! that like thee, when toil is oW, 

And all my griefs are past, 
This troubled bosom might subside 

To peace and joy at last \ 
And while it lay all calm like thee, 

In pure, unruffled sleep, 
O ! might a Heaven as bright as this, 

Be mirrored in its deep ! 

Qctrioks.-^!. What reflections arise in the mind of the speaker 
on beholding his native bay ? 2. What wish, in the last stonaat 

What pause after skjf and aea, 2d stanza I See p» 48. With what 
different modulation, should the last stanza be read! 
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LSSSOV LZI. 

Snu. AKl* Dvm; — 1. Cmg' i vjj^ a gnil^ penoa S. Jv mr, « 
body of men ftwoni to deliver truth apon eviaeneei S. Puoht' bo^ 
pledged. 4. Otf u> out, reproeeh; diegraoe. 6. Fuuk, caprice, 
•udden fimey. A. Ftat obfi; role of conduet ; edyice. 1, Bb pioagb', 
rebuke ; bUune. 

ArtieuUte diatmoajpt in pneept, $U in rM<% iti in 4nniMi^ Aa 

JUDGE NOT, 

AVOK 
I. 

Judge not!— though clouds of seeming guilt may dim thy brother's 

fame ; 
For fate may throw suspicion's shade upon the brightest name ; 
Thou canst not tell what hidden chain of circumstances may 
Have wrought the sad result that takes an honest name away. 

JUDOK KOT ! 

n. 
Judge not I — the vilest criminal may rightfully demand 
A chance to prove his innocence by jury of his land ; 
And surely one who ne'er was known to break his plighted word. 
Should not be hastily condemned to obloquy unheard. 

Jttdob not ! 
ni. 
Judge not I — thou canst not tell how soon the look of bitter scorn 
May rest on thee, though pure thy heart as dew-drops in the mom. 
Thou dost not know what freak of fate may place upon thy brow 
A doud of ^ame to kill the joy that rests upon it now. 

JudgbnotI 

XV. 

Judge not I — but rather in thy heart let gentle pity dwell : 
Hairs judgment errs, but there is One who ^^dOeth m things well.** 
Ever, throughout the voyage of life, this precept keep in view : 
««Do unto others as thou wonldst that they should do to you.*^ 

JUDQB HOT 1 
V. 

Judge not!— for one ui]just reproach an honest heart can feel, 
As keenly as the deadly stab made by the pointed steel. 
The worm will kill the sturdy oak, though slowly it may die, 
As surely as the lightning stroke swift rushing from the sky. 

JUDGB NOT I 

QuBsnoiiB. — 1. Why should we not judge hastily t 2. What pre- 
cept for the exercise of judgment is given in the 4th stanza f 8. 
b It taken from the Bible! 4. If so, can yon give chapter and verse I 
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LESSOH LXII. 

Sfbll Ain> DsRNE. — 1. A Buy itEtra, the solid pien or momiclff that 
rapport the ends of a bridge. 2. Pes nor ma v lab, npright. 8. 
Bm; WABK8, fortifications ; strong places. 4. bi pbesb' itb^ affect- 
ing ; moving the feelings- 5. Ex plor', feat ; deed. 6. Phtb' io al, 
bodily ; muscular. 7. Ob ijv' ion, forgetfulness. 8. Pbkd b ois'- 
80BS, those that precede ; ancestors. 9. Ex vlt a' noNy joy ; triumph. 
10. G^A Du a' TI0N8, steps ; intervals of progress. 11. In i' tials, 
the commencing letters of words. 12. Hi e bo oltfh' ios, symbols ; 
symbolical characters. 13. A byss', a great depth ; a gull 14. De- 
nor' ED, painted; described. 15. Di lem' ha, a difficult or doubtful 
choice. 16. An tic' i pa ted, conceived beforehand. lY. Ca tas'- 
tbo phb, final event ; calamity. 18. Fuok' eb ino, flattering ; waver- 
ing. 19. In vol' UN TA BY, spontaneous ; not willing. 20. Bab' bi- 
XBS, boundaries ; defenses. 

1. Alexandeb, sumamed the Great, son of Philip of Macedon, was 
bom B. C. 356, and died B. G. 823. 

2. Oaius Jinjus GiSSAB, the first Boman Emperor, and one of the 
greatest of generals, orators, and writers, that Borne ever produced, 
was assassinated in the Senate-House, in the year B. 0. 43, and in 
the 56th year of his age. 

8. Napoleon Bonapabte, Emperor of the French, and the greatest 
military genius of either ancient or modem times, was a native of 
Corsica. He was bom A. D. 1769, and died in exile on the Island 
of St. Helena, on the 5th of May, 1821. 

4. Majob-Genbbal Edwabd Bbaddook, was commander of the 
British army, in the expedition against the French and Indians, on 
the Ohio, in 1775. By disregarding the advice of Washington and 
other provincial officers, he fell into an ambuscade^ while advancing 
to invest Fort du Quesne, (now Pittsburg,) and was mortally 
wounded. 

THE AMBITIOUS YOUTH. 

EIIHn bubsitt. 

1. The scene opeiis with a view of the great Natural 
Bridge, in Virginia. There are two or three lads 
standing in the channel below, looking np with awe 
to that vast arch of unhewn rocks which the Al- 
mighty bridged over those everlasting abutments, 
" when the morning stars sang together." The little 
piece of sky that is spanning those measureless pieis, 
IS full of stars, though it is mid-day. It is a thousand 
feet from where they stand, up those perpendicular 
bulwarks of limestone, to the key rock of flbat vast arch, 
which appears to them only of the size of a upas's hand. 
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2. The Bilenoe of death is Tendered more impieflBiye 
by the little stream that &lls, from rock to rock, down 
the channel, where once the waters of a Niagara may 
have rushed in their fury. The sun is darkened, and 
the boys have uncovered their heads instinctively, as 
if standing in the presence-chamber of the Majesty of 
the whole earth. At last this feeling of awe wears 
away ; they begin to look around them ; they find that 
others have been there, and looked up with wonder to 
that everlasting arch. 

3. They see the names of hundreds cut in the lime- 
stone abutments. A new feeling comes over their 
^oung hearts, and their jack-knives are in their hands 
in an instant " What man hath done, man can do," 
is their watch-word, and fired with this noble Eroirit, 
they draw themselves up, and carve their names above 
those of a hundred, tall, full-grown men, who have 
been there before them. 

4. They are all satisfied with this exploit of phys- 
ical exertion, except one^ whose example illustrates 
perfectly the forgotten truth, that there is no royal 
road to intellectual eminence. This ambitious youth 
sees a name, just above his reach, — a name that will 
be green in the memory of the world, when those of 
'Alexander, 'Caesar, and 'Bonaparte, shall rot in 
oblivion. It was the name of Washington. Before 
he marched with ^Braddock to that fatal field, ht had 
been there, and left his name a foot above all his 
predecessors. It was a glorious thought of the boy, 
to write his name side by side with the great ''Fatheb 

OF HIS COUNTBY." 

6. He grasps his knife with a firmer hand, and, 
clinging to a Uttle jutting crag, he cuts a gain into the 
limestone, about a foot above where he stands ; he 
then reaches up, and cuts another for his hands. 'Tis 
a dangerous feat; but, as he puts his feet and hands 
into these gains, and draws himself up carefully to his 
fuU length, he finds himselj^ to his inexpressible ex- 
ultation, a foot above every name that was ever 
chronicled in that mighty wau. 
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6. TVhile his companions were regarding him with 
concern and admiration, he cuts his name in rude 
capitals, large and deep, into that flinty albnm. His 
Imife is still in his hand, and strength m his sinews, 
and a new created aspiration in his heart. Again he 
cuts another. niche, and again he carves his name in 
larger capitals. 

7. This is not enough. Heedless of ihe entreaties 
of his companions, he cuts and climbs a^ain. The 
graduations of his ascending scale grow wider apart. 
He measures his len^h at every gain, and marks his 
ascent with larger imtials and stronffer hieroglyphics. 
The voices of his firiends wax weaker and weaker, 
and their words are finally lost on his ear. 

8. He now, for the last time, casts a look beneath 
him. Had that glance lasted a moment, that moment 
would have been his last. He clings with a convul* 
sive shudder to his little niche of rock. An awful 
abyss, such a precipice as Gloster's son depicted to his 
blmd father, awaits his almost certain fall. He is 
faint &om severe exertion, and trembling from the 
sudden view of the dreadful destraction to which he 
is exposed. 

9. His knife is worn halfway to the haft. He can 
hear the voices, but not the words of his terrornstricken 
companions below. What a moment I What a meager 
chance to escape destruction I There is no retracing his 
steps. It is impossible to put his hands in the same 
nicne with his feet, and retain his slender hold foi^ a 
moment. His companions instantly perceive this new 
and fearful dilemma, and await his mil with emotions 
that " freeze their young blood." 

10. He is too high, too Mnt, to ask for his father 
and mother, his brother and sister, to come and 
witness or avert his destruction. But one of his com* 
panions anticipated his desire ; he knows what yeam- 
mgs come over the himian heart when the Eang of 
Terrors shakes his sword at his victim at any time oi 
place. Swift as the wind, he bounds down the chan^ 
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nel, and the sitaation of the ffited boy is told upon his 
fieither's hearth-stone. 

11. Minutes of abnost eternal length toU on, and 
then there are hundreds standing in the rock^ chan- 
nel, and hundreds on the bridge above, all holding 
their breath, and awaiting the affecting catastrophe. 
The poor boy hears the hum of new and numerous 
voices, both above and below. He can just distinguish 
the tones of his father, who is shouting with all the 
energy of despair: ^'^ William! William 1 don't look 
down I Your mother, and Henry, and Harriet, are 
all here praying for you. Don't look down I Keep 
your eye toward the top 1" 

12. The boy did not look down. His eye is fixed 
like a flint toward Heaven, and his young heart on 
Him who reigns there. He grasps again his knife. 
He cuts another niche, and another foot is added to 
the hundreds that remove him from the reach of 
human help below. How carefully he uses his wast- 
ing blade I How anxiously he selects the softest 
places in that vast pier I How he avoids every flinty 
grain I -How he economizes his physical powers I 
resting a moment at each gain he cuts. 

18. How every motion is watched from below I 
There stand his father, mother, brother and sister, on 
the very spot, where, if he fidls, he will not fall alone. 
The sun is now half way down the west The lad has 
made fifty additional mches in that mighty waU, and 
now finds himself directly under the middle of that 
vast arch of rocks, and eaarth, and trees. 

He must now cut his way in a new direction to get 
from tmder this overhanging mountain. The inspira- 
tion of hope is flickering out in his bosom ; its vital 
heat is fed by the increasing shouts of hundreds 
perched upon cliflfe and trees, and others who stand 
with ropes in their hands above, or with ladders be* 
low. Fifty gains more must be cut, before the longest 
xope can reach him. His wasting blade stnkes again 
into the limestone. 

15. A spy-glass below watches and communicates 
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to the multitude every mark of that faitliful knift. 
The boy is emerging painfully, foot by foot, from 
tinder that lofty arch. Spliced ropes are ready in the 
hands of those who are leaning over the outer edge 
of the bridge. Two minutes more and all will be 
over. That blade is worn up to the last half inch. 
The boy's head reels ; his ej^es are starting from their 
sockets; his last hope is dying in his breast; his life 
must hang upon the next gain he cuts. 

16. At the last faint gash he makes, his knife, his 
fidthful knife, drops from ids little nerveless hand, and 
ringing along down the precipice, falls at his mother's 
feet. An involuntary groan of despair runs, like a 
death-knell, Ihrough the channel below, and then aU 
is still as the grave. At the hight of nearly a thou- 
sand feet, the devoted boy lifts 1^ hopeless heart, and 
closing eyes to commend his«oul to God. 

17. While he thus stands for a moment reeling, 
trembling, toppling over into eternity, a shout from 
above fells on his ear. The man who is lying with 
half his bodv projecting over the bridge, has caught 
a glimpse of the boy's shoulders, and a smothered ex- 
clamation of joy has burst from his lips. Quick as 
thought, the noosed rope is within reach of the sinking 
youth. No one breathes; half unclosing his eyes, 
and with a faint convulsive effort, the boy drops his 
arms through the noose. 

18. Darkness comes over him, and with the words 
God and mother on his lips, just lotid enough to be 
heard in Heaven, the tightening rope lifls him out of 
his last shallow niche. The hands of a hundred men, 
women, and children, are pulling at that rope, and the 
unconscious boy is suspended and swaying over an 
abyss, which is the closest representation of eternity, 
that has yet been found in hight or depth. 

19. Not a lip moves while he is danglinff there; 
but when a sturdy Virginian draws up the lad, and 
holds him up in ms arms in view of the trembling 
multitude below, such shouting, such leaping for joy, 
sach tears of gratitude, such notes of glacmess as went 
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up those unfliihomable barrienL and were reiterated 
and pn>longed by the mnltitaae aboye, were alone 
akin to those which angela make when a straying sonl 
comes home to Ood I 

QsTKnom. — 1. Where is the aeene laid in this piece t 2. What 
iras the first indacement to the boy to make the dangerous asotntt 
S. What direction did his father gire him when he saw his sitoa- 
tionf 4. How did he finally. escape dcatniction t 6. b not inordi- 
nate ambition apt to lead people into dangerous enterprises f 
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Srll iim Dxnftx. — ^1. Wnr' fdi^ attentifye; earnest 1 Hoabd'- 
SD^ treasured np. 8. Im' ru mbit, tooL 4k, MAr^wnjj^ eonsistinff 
of matter ; corporeaL & Pbo fwm' uaa, things projected or forced 
forward through the air. 6. Ex plo' sion, a bursting, or discharge 
with a noise. 7. Rs bouicd' ino, springing, or flying back. 8. Trom'- 
BONS, a kind of deep-toned trumpet. 9. Con bpirb', join together ; 
unite. 10. Suo okxdI follow. 11. StaukcHi sound; firm; strong. 
12. Lattnob, the sliding or moring of a yessel from the land into the 
water. 13. S<».va» explain ; unfold. 14. Paon' lbm, a question or 
difficulty given to be solved, or explained. 15. Gim'-ckacs, trivial 
contrivance, or mechanism. 16. I/> oo Mo' nv^ a steam-engine on 
wheels for drawing cars on railways. 17. Rn voLvi', to turn or roll 
round. 18. Bo no' bous^ loud sounding. 



THE YANKEE BOY. 

1. The Yankee boy, before he's sent to school, 
Well knows the mysteries of that magic tool. 
The pocket-knife. To that his wistful eye 
Turns, while he hears his mother's lullaby ; 
His hoarded cents he gladly gives to get it. 
Then leaves no sione unturned till he can whet it ) 
And, in the education of the lad. 

No little part that implement hath had. 

2. His pocket-knife to the young whittler brings 
A growing knowledge of material things. 
Projectiles, music, and the sculptor's art, 
His chestnut whistle, and his shingle dait| 
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His elder pc^gun, with his hiokory rod, 
Its sharp explosion and rebounding wad, 
His com-stt^k fiddle, and the deeper tone 
That murmurs from his pumpkin4eaf trombooei 
Conspire to teach the boy. 

8 To these succeed 

His bow, his arrow of a feathered reed, 
His wind-mill, raised the passing breeze to win, 
His water-wheel, that turns upon a pin ; 
Or, if his father lives upon the shore. 
You'll see his ship, beam ends upon the floor, 
Full rigged, with raking masts and timbers staunch, 
And waiting, near the wash-tub, for a laundbu 

4. Thus, by his genius and his jack-knife driyen, 
Ere long hell solve you any problem given; 
Make any gim-craok, musical or mute, 

A plow, a coach, an organ, or a flute ; 

Make you a locomotive, or a dock, 

Cut a canal, or build a floating dock, 

Or lead fctrth beauty from a marble block ; 

Make any thing, in short, for sea or shore, 

From a child's rattle to a seventy-four. 

Make ft, said 1 1 Ay, when he undertakes it, 

He'll make the thing, and the machine that makes it. 

5. And when the tJiing is made, whether it be ^ 
To move on earth, in air, or on the sea. 
Whether on water, o'er the waves to glide, 

Or upon land, to roll, revolve, or slide ; 
Whether to whirl or jar, to strike or ring. 
Whether it be a piston or a spring, 
Wheel, pulley, tube sonorous, wood or brass, 
The thing designed shall surely come to pass ; 
For when his hand's upon it, you may know 
That there's go in it, and he'll tnake it go. 

QuBSTioNB. — 1. What is the "maeio tool," alluded to in this pieoel 
2. How does the Yankee boy use it 1 8. In what way does this early 
use of the pocket-knife seem to inform his mind! 4. Does the Yan- 
kee nsually succeed in his contrivances when he becomes a man I & 
Might not his example teach perseveranoe and industry? 

Why the rising inflection on it, 4th stanza f What Rule t 
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ISBSOH IXIV. 

8fb& AMD Dwmm, — ^L Ysb' Buin; green. % Oai' luo^ ftmkhed 
or fortified with a eastle. 8. Ax* obmt, old; antique, i. Par' ein^ 
musing. 6. Ror' ai> kingly ; princely. 6. Bie' or, one obetinateW 
and blindly attached to some creed or system. 7. Fqsa' d^ formea; 
made. 

Avoid saying jM torfieUU, imstk for wofrtht at tom$ for tU koms, 4e. 

ICY OOUNTBY. 

1. My country, oh ! my oonntryy 

My heart still sishs for thee, 
And many are the longing thoughts 

I send across the sea. 
My weary feet have wandered &r, 

And far they yet must roam ; 
But, oh ! whatever land I tread, 

My heart is with my home. 

2. The fields of merry England 

Are spreading round me wide, 
The verdant vales and castled steep, 

In all their ancient pride ; 
But give me to my own wild land. 

Beyond the soft sea's foam, 
For &ere, amid her forests free, 

My spirit is at home. 

S. I've listened, at the aunset hour, 

To the songs of merry France, 
And smil'd to see her peasants glad 

In the evening's cheerful dance ; 
But sadness chased away the smile, 

As I thought, far o'er the sea^ 
Of the pensive group around the hearihi 

Whose hearts were sad for me. 

4. There's no home like my own home, 
Across the dark blue sea ; 
The land of beauty and of worUi, 
The bright land of the free; 
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Where royal foot hath neyer trod, 

Nor bigot fyrgied a ofaain ; 
Oh ! would that I were safely back 

Lot that bright land again ! 

Qctbtioiib. — L What difference does the writer find in the seenei 
at home and those abroad f 2. What feeling or spirit is prominent 
in this piece f 
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Spxll and Dbvinb. — 1. Bb ten' HON, having power to keep or re- 
tain. 2. DiB OLOS' TJBxs, discoveries or exposures. 8. Ap pbb hxnd'- 
XD, seized ; tak^n np. 4. An' so non^ story ; incident. 6. En imt- 
tain' xd, kept in mind ; cherished. 6. Tbiaoh' xb oi» lt, faithlessly ; 
wickedly. 7. In teb feb' xnoe, an intermeddling ; interposition. 
8. Ap peas' ED, allayed ; satisfied. 9. Cem' e teb y, a place for the 
bnrial of the dead. 10. In tens' i tt, extreme degree; excess. 11. 
In teb' bo ga ted, questioned. 12. Plains dv, the party making 
complaint ; an accuser. 18. De fend' ant, the party that opposes a 
complaint or charge. 14. Be tbbat/ retire ; go away. 16. Cok'- 
BAV ants, the opponents in a fight or combat 16. Dis en tan' que, 
to get clear ; extricate. 17. A voV ed, confessed. 

1. Plu' tabch, a celebrated Greek writer, famous for his history 
of the Lives of Great Men of Antiquity, was bom in Chsronea, in 
Bcsotia, about fifty years after the birth of Christ 

2. Ptb' bhus, king of Epirus, the ablest general of his time^ was 
bom about the year B. 0. 818, and died R C. 272. 

ATTACHMENT OP DOGS TO THEIR MASTEBS. 

OHAICBBBS^ ma, 

1. The attacliment of the dog to his master, be- 
comes a ruling passion, and, united with a retentive 
memory, has led to some remarkable disclosures of 
crime. "We are told by 'Plutarch of a certain Koman 
slave in the civil wars, whose head nobody durst cut 
off, for fear of the dog that guarded his body, and 
fought in his defense. 

2. It happened that king Tyrrhus, travelling that 
way, observing the animal watching over the bodv of 
the deceased, and hearing that he had been there 
three days without meat or drink, yet would not for- 
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take 1u8 master, ordered the body to be buried, and 
the dog preserved and brought to him. 

8. A few days afterward, there was a musto of the 
soldiers, so that every man was forced to march in 
order before the king. The dog lay quietly by him 
for some time ; but when he saw the murderers of Ids 
late owner pass by, he flew upon them with extraor- 
dinary fury, barkmg, and tearing their garments, and 
frequently turning about to the King ; wnich both ex* 
cited the king's suspicion and the wonder of all who 
stood about him. The men were in consequence 
apprehended, and though the circumstances which 
appeared in evidence against them were very slight^ 
they confessed the crime, and were accordingly pun- 
ished. 

4. An old writer mentions a similar case of attach- 
ment and revenge whidi occurred in France in tiie 
reign of Charles v . The anecdote has been frequently 
related, and is as follows: A gentleman named 
Macaire, an officer in the king's body. guard, enter- 
tained, for some reason, a bitter hatred against another 
gentleman, named Aubrey de Montdidier, his comrade 
in service. These two having met in the forest of 
Bondis, near Paris, Macaire took an opportunity of 
treacherously murdering his brother officer, and buried 
him in a ditch. 

6. Montdidier was unaccompanied at the moment, 
excepting by a greyhound, with which he had prob< 
ably gone out to hunt. It is not known whether the 
dog was muzzled, or £rom what other cause it permit* 
ted the deed to be accomplished without its interfer- 
ence. Be this as it may, the hound lay down on the 
grave of its master, and there remained till hunger 
compelled it to rise. 

6. It then went to the kitchen of one of Aubiy de 
Montdidier's dearest friends, where it was welcomed 
warmly, and fed. As soon as its hunger was appeased, 
the dog disappeared. For several davs this cominfl^ 
and going was repeated, till, at last, the cuiioaity ca 
those who saw its movements was excited^ and it war 
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lesolyed to follair the animal, and see if anything 
could be learned in explanation of Mcntdidier's sadden 
disai^earance. 

7. The dog was accordingly followed, and was seen 
to come to a pause on some newly tumed-up eaxtib, 
where it set up the most moumfal wailings and howl- 
ings. These cries were so touching, that passengers 
were attracted ; and finally digging into the ground 
at the spot, they found, the body of Aubry de Mont- 
didier. It was raised and conveyed to Pari^ where^it 
was soon afterward interred in one of the city ceme* 
teries. 

8. The dog attached itself from this time forth to 
the fiiend already mentioned, of its late master. While 
attending on him, it chanced several times to get a 
sight of Macaire, and on every occasion it sprang 
upon him, and would have strangled him, had it not 
been taken off by force. This int^isity of hate on 
the i)art of the animal, awakened a suspicion that 
Macaire had had some share in Montdidier s murder ; 
for his body showed him to have met a violent deadi. 

9. Charles V., on being informed of the drcum* 
stances, wished to satisfy himself of their truth. He 
caused Macaire and the aog to be brought before him, 
and beheld the animal again springing upon the object 
of its hatred. The king interrogated M^uudre closely, 
but the latter would not admit that he had been in any 
wav connected with Montdidier's murder. 

10. Being strongly impressed by a conviction, that 
the conduct of the dog was based on some guilty act 
of Macaire, the king ordered a combat to takd place 
between the of&cer and his dumb accuser, according to 
the practice in those days, between human plaintifib 
and defendants. This remarkable combat took place 
on the Me of Notre-Dame at Paris, in presence of the 
whole court The king allowed Macaire to have a 
strong club, aa a defensive weapon ; while, on the other 
hand, tiie only sdf-preservative means allowed to the 
dog, consisted of an empty cask, into which it could 
jDOiSoat, if hard pressed. 
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IL The ocnnbatantB appealed in the lists. The dog 
seemed perfectly aware of its sitaation and dutj. For 
a short time it leajxed actiyelj around Maoaire, and 
then, at one spring, it futened itself upon his throat 
in so firm a manner, that he could not disentangle 
himself He would have been strangled, had he not 
cried for mercy, and avowed his crime. He was 
liberated firom the fmgs of the dog, only to perish by 
the hands of the law. 

QiTxtnoNa, — ^1. What are we t(dd by Plutarch of a eertaiii Romaa 
■Uve and his dog f 2. What did Pyrrhus order to be done irith 
the dead body and with the dog f 8. What happened a few daya 
after, when tnere was a mnster of the aoldieraf 4. What similar 
euroomstaaoe ooenrred in France in the reign of Charles Y. f 
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Sfxll Ain» DnnnL — ^1. Hv ham' x tt, human nature ; mankind. )L 
E Qurr' o oMsm, to speak purposely so as to convey a false impression. 
8. Pos' iTnn lt, absolutely; certainly. 4. Rbpobt', hearsay; ru- 
mor. 6, Gov jscv' ITBS, supposition. 6. Bs that', show ; disclose. 
7. Im psb' n NBZfT, saucy ; impudent. 8. Op fo' mcNT, one that o^ 
poses or objeeta 9. Ik tkb, suft; stop or hinder in the midst lOi 
gio hit' I CANT, bearing a meaning ; containing sense. 1 1. Iv or riNs'- 
TVM, harmless. 12. In oon sm' bb atb, thoughtless. IS. Hub' bajkD' 
MY, the business of a farmer. 14. Math b mat' kb, the science of 
quantilT. 16. Ex' gel lbno^ superiority. 10. Coir iba nior', op- 
pose. 1*1. Cbb ou' u tt, a disposition to belieTe on slight eyideneeii 

FBECEFOB. 

SB XAmnw HAUL 

1. Never speak any thing for a trath, which yon 
know or believe to be false. Lying is a sreat sin 
against God, who gave ns atongue to speak the tmtii, 
and not falsehood. It is a great offense against hu- 
manity itself; for where there is no regard to truth, 
there can be no safe society between man and man. 

2. And it is an injury to the si>eaker; for, beside 
the disgrace which it biings upon him, it occasions so 
much baseness of mind, that he can scarcely tell truth 
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or avoid lying, even when he has no color of neces- 
sity for it; and, in time, he comes to such a pass, that 
as other people can not believe he speaks truth, so he 
himself scarcely knows when he tens a falsehood. , 

8. You must not equivocate, nor speak any thing 
positively for which you have no authority, but report, 
or conjecture, or opinion. 

4. Let your words be few, especially when youi 
superiors or strangers are present, lest you betray your 
own weakness, and rob yourselves of the opportunily 
which you might otherwise have had, to gam knowl- 
edge, wisdom, and experience, by hearing those whom 
you sUence by your impertinent talking. 

5. Be not too earnest, loud, or violent in your con- 
versation. Snence your opponent with reason, not 
with noise. 

6. Be careM not to interrupt another when he is 
speaking ; hear him out, and you wlQ understand him 
the better, and be able to give him the better answer. 

7. Consider before you speak, especially when the 
business is of moment ; weigh the sense of what you 
mean to utter, and the expressions you intend to use, 
that they may be significant, pertinenfc,'and inoffensive. 
Inconsiderate persons do not think tLQ they speak ; or 
they speak, and then think. 

8. Some men excel in husbandry, some in garden- 
ing, some in mathematics. In conversation, learn, as 
near as you can, where the skill or excellence of any 
person lies ; put him upon talking on that subject, ob- 
serve what he says, keep it in your memory, or com- 
mit it to writing. By this means you will glean the 
worth and knowledge of everybody you converse 
with; and at an easy rate acquire what may be of use 
to you on many occasions. 

9. When you are in company with light, vain, im- 
pertinent persons, let the observing of their failings 
make you the more cautious both in ^oux conversation 
with them and in your general behavior, that you may 
avoid their errors. 

10. If any one, whom you do not know to be a 
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persou of truth, sobriefrjr, and weight, relates straoge 
Btories, be not too ready to believe or report them; 
and yet, nnless he is one of your familiar adjuaint* 
ances, be not too forward to contradict him. 

11. If the occasion requires you to declare your 
opinion, do it modestly and gently, not bluntly nor 
ODarsely ; by this means you will avoid giving offense, 
or being abused for too much credulity. 

QussnoNs.—!. Whj ia lying a great sin asainst QoA f 2. Why 
18 it a great offense against hamaaityf 8. How does it injure th« 
liar himself? 4, Why should your words he few, espeeially whea 
superiors or strangers are present! 6. How are you to silence an 
opponent f 6. Why should you not intenupt one when he is speak- 
ing! 7. What must you do before you speak f B, In conyersatioo, 
what must Tou do in order to learn the most from eaeh one I •. 
How should you behare when in the company of light and rain 
persozksf 10. What caution in the 10th paragraghf 
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Spill and Dzwnn, — 1. Rb YwxQtf, to punish out of spite. 2. Ash 
▼SR sa' bt, an enemy ; opponent 8. Con' quest, yictory. 4. Bis'- 
SB, meaner ; lower. 6. Wass' tle, to try to throw down ; strugglsi 
fi. Task' kd. burdened. 1. Sud^ (for 9ddinn,) rarely. 8. Fob bobnb', 
indulged ; borne with. 

AToid aAyiagiaafortaaM,fU)UtiMtfoTnobUtt,umantorkmum, te 

REVENGE OP INJURIES. 

1. Hie &irest action of our human life, 

Is scorning to revenge an injury ; 
For who forgives without a further strife. 

His adversary's heart to him doth tie. 
And 'tis a firmer conquest truly said. 
To win the heart, than overthrow the headL 

2. If we a worthy enemy do find. 

To yield to worth it must be nobly done; 
But, if of baser metal be his mind, 

In base revenge there is no honor won* 
Who would a worthy couiaee overthrow, 
knd who would wrestle with a worthless fo#f 
8 
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^ yf^ as^j oar hearts are great, and oan not jield ; 

Beoaiims they can not yield, it proves them poor . 
Gfeat hearts are tasked beyond their power, mt seld; 

The weakest lion will the louder roar. 
TVuth's school for certain did this same allow, 
High-heartedness doth sometimes teach to bow. 

4b A noble heart doth teadi a yirtaous aoom. 
To scorn to owe a duty aver Joi^ ; 
To soom to be for benefits forborne ; 

To scorn to lie, to scorn to do a wrong. 
To scorn to bear an iijury in mind ; 
To soom a freebom heart slaye-like to bind. 

ft. But if for wrongs we needs rcTenga must hav^, 
Then be our yengeanoe of the noblest kind $ 
Do we his body from our fuij saye, 

And let our hate prevail against our mind. 
What can 'gainst him a greater yengeance be, 
Than make his foe more worthy &r than he 1 

QraBnoNS. — 1. What i« here aaid to be the "fairest action of 
human life" f 2. What is said of contending with an unworthy 
foef 9* What will a noble heart acorn t 4. What aort of yen- 
gei^^^e, if any, dioold we eyer takck 
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Spicl and JOdinx. — 1. Mav' i wold, of different kinda; mnnerona 
2. FoM CKMo', gone before. 8. Fxu^ cruel ; inhuman. 4 Db bjb^ 
mock;^ ridicule, ft. Fab' dov id, forgiyen. S, Ysir' opAircn^ PQnUh> 
meat in retom for injury. 1. Bb bebfs' wan, a deep aenaeof i 

FOBGIVBNESS. 

1- ( o*) ^ Ch)dl my sins are manifoldt, 

jA^inst my life they ciy ; 
And all my guilty deeds foregone, 

Up to Trtiy temple fly. 
Wilt thou release my trembling sou], 

That to despair is driyen 1 
" Forgive P^ a blessed yoice replied, 

^ And thou 9haU beforgivmr 
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, MyfoemeB, l/ady are fierce and fill ; 

lliey spurn me in their pride ; 
Hey render evil for my good ; 

itj patience they deride ; 
Arise ! my King ! and he the proud 

In righteous ruin driven ! — 
^Ibrglve /" the awfiil answer came^ 

" Aa thou wouldst befargivan /" 

Seven times, O L6rd, Fve pardoned them ; 

Seven times they've sinned again ; 
They practice still to work.me woe, 

Kna triumph in my pain ; 
But let them dread my vengeance now, 

To just resentment driven ! 
^ Forgive F the voice in thunder spake, 

" Or never he forgiven!^ 



k^L WbAt is the olgect of this pieeet 2. Wtr- i*Mt- 
» in th« Bihle^ teach the same doctrine t 
Why the rising inflection on Lard and JTwiy / H"ote L p. «» Whv 
the faUing inflection on forgive f Rale YIO. p. 81. 
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Btul USD Dxiizn. — 1. Dbo' o ill tsd, adorned ; heantifled. % 
Db' tin xih appointed ; ordained. 8. Dz ur' hai^ daily. 4. Pxoe'- 
s HT, ofbi>ring. 6. Mnr' m td> serve ; contribute to. d. Ju' bi li^ 
great rejoicing. 7. Ybo' ■ ta bli^ pertaining to plants. 8. En du' 
BD^ possessed of; having. 9. In'codisi; odors of spices and gpims 
bimed in religions rites. 10. Did' i oa ixdv consecrated. 

THS SABTH BSFOBB THE GBEATION OF ICAN. 



L The earth was now completely fiimished and 
decorated to receive her destined long and master. 
The son, the moon, and the stars, were shedding their 
kindly influences upon her; she and her fellow planets 
had commenced their annual and diurnal revolutions ; 
the plants and flowers, her first-born progeny, had 

Sprung out of her bosom, and OQyered ner with vea^ 
ure and beauty. 
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2. The fruit and forest trees, flonrisliing in all their 
glory of l«af, blossom, and fruit, were ready to minis- 
ter to the support, comfort, and enjoyment of their 
future lord : the sea, the air, the earth, were each filled 
with their appropriate inhabitants, and throughout the 
whole creation was beauty, and grace, and life, and 
motion, and joy, and jubilee. 

8. But still, in the midst of all this apparent glory 
and activity of vegetable and animal life in the new- 
created world, there was not a single being endued 
with reason and understanding ; one that could elevate 
its thought above the glorious and wonderful spec- 
tacle to the great Author of it, or acknowledge and 
adore its Creator. 

4. Amidst this infinite variety of beings, there was 
not a single one which, to a material body, added an 
immaterial immortal soul; so that there was still a 
great blank in creation. A wonderful and magnifi- 
cent temple was reared, and shone in glory and 
beauty, but there was as yet no priest therein, to offer 
up incense to the Deity to whom it was dedicated. 

Questions. — 1. What was the condition of the earth just before the 
existence of man I 2. What sort of being was needed in order to 
. complete the work of creation 9 8. Where» in the Bible, is the ac- 
count of the creation of man 9 
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Spbll AND DsnNB. — 1. Po UT' JO AL, i>ertaininff to a nation or state ; 

{mblic. 2. Dis pens a' tion, that which has been dispensed or fll« 
otted; an allotment 8. In tel' li gence, understanaing* koowl- 
e^e. 4. Grand' edb, greatness. 5. £x alt\ raise; lift np. 6. I>ia* 
Ki FT, to render worthy of regard. 7. As bid' u ops, constant in ap- 
plication ; diligent 8. El' b yate, raise ; exalt 9. £l' x mint, first 
principle. 10. Trans iot', deliver over. 11. Pos teb' i tt, descend- 
ants. 12. In' dex, that which points out; mark. 13. Hxb' ald rt, 
art or practice of blazoning arms or ensigns. 14. Drag' ons, a fierce 
kind ot serpent mach celebrated in the middle ages. 16. Hsl' iiexs, 
defensive armor for the head. 16. As' ri oul tubm, the tilling ot 
the soil; farming. 11. Op prsss' or, one that oppresses; a tyrant* 
18. Un mo lbst' sd^ not distarbed, or harmed. 19. CSom pxxx^ nrtl 
one another. 
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MOBAI, DIGNITY OP LABOB. 



1. Huizian talent, industry, wisdom, and skill, nndei 
the fevoring blessing of Heaven, must now go forth to 
sow and to gather m the harvest of the earth. We 
are teaching lessons of political economy which the 
world has never heard before. It is a noble dispensa- 
tion for our country. Other nations may see us, but 
not with the vines or olives of Italy or France ; nor 
with the oranges and grapes of Spain or Portugal; 
nor even the rich and slowing verdure, and teeming 
harvests of England rtxiS lowland Scotland. 

2. The magnificence of their time-honored archi- 
tecture we have not attained. And yet there are in- 
telligence, prosperity, dignity, independence, and self- 
respect marking the laboring classes of our popula- 
tion which lift us far above all envy of the grandeur 
and glory of European display, ^ey see that we 
have a people, flourishing and prosperous beyond 
comparison. 

S. It is the province of America to build, not pal- 
aces, but men ; to exalt, not titled stations, but general 
humanity ; to dignify, not idle repose, but assiduous 
industry; to elevate, not the few, but the many; and 
to make herself known, not so much in individuals, asf 
in herself; spreading to the highest possible level, but 
striving to keep -it level still, universal education, pros- 
perity, and honor. 

4. The great element of this whole plan of eflfort 
and instruction, is the moral, relative dignity of labor ; 
an element which we are to exalt in public estimation 
in the highest possible degree, and transmit to our 
families and to posterity, as the true greatness of the 
country and the world. 

5. We are to look at this enlarging elevation of the 
working classes of men — ^a fact which may be consid- 
ered the main index of our age — ^not as a difficulty to 
be limited, but as an attainment in which we greatly 
rejoice. And, if our heraldry is in the hammer, ana 
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the ax, and the awl, and the needle, we are to feel it 
a far higher honor than, if in their place, we could 
have dragons, and helmets, and cross-bones, and skuUs. 

6. Our country's greatness is to be the result, not 
of foreign war, but of domestic peace; not of the 
plunder of the weak, but of the fair and even princi- 
ples of a just commerce, a thriving agriculture, and 
Deautiful and industrious art. Let us glory in every 
thing that indicates this fact, as an index also of our 
desire for renown. This great lesson — ^honor to the 
working classes, in the proportion of their industry 
and merit — ^the world wUl yet completely learn. 

7. And when the great, exalting, levelling system 
of Christianity gains its universal reign, mountains 
will be brought down, and valleys will befiUed; a 
highway shafi be made for human prosperity and 
peace — ^for the elevation, and dignity, and security, of 
man — over which no oppressor's foot shall pass ; the 
poorest of the sons of Adam shall dwell unmolested and 
fearless beneatii his own vine and fig-tree ; the imited 
families of earth shaU all compete to acquire and en* 
coxtrage the arts of peace, nation shall not rise up 
against nation, and men shall learir war no more. 

QussnoHB.— 1. Witli what observatioBs does this piece commeneet 
%, In whidi respect are we lifted far above Earopean display f 8. 
What is tlie province of America? 4. What is said of the moral 
dignity of labor in the 4th paragraph? 6. What of " our heraldry* 
in the dth paragraph ? 6. How does the pieee dose ? 
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Sfell and Dkfins. — 1. Trib' Tin; something said or done in tokoi 
of legard. 2. Bat^ o net, a short broad dagger attached to a gun. Z, 
Tent' bd, covered with tents. 4. Hb' eoes, warriors ; brave men. 
6. Val' iant, courageous; brave. 6. SpoiL) booty. 7. G&ait, art 
or trade. 8. Com' pen sate, to pay for. 

Avoid blending the termination of one w<nrd with the beginning 
of another, as nowydmarC* saeka for woodinan*8 ax^ let tart for Ut ai{ 
hfro atrue for heroes true, Ac. 
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TBIBUTS 10 GXimjS AND LABOB. 

1. Hm m^mp lias hud its dfty of soi^ ; 

Hie swdrd, the baronet, the plumey 
Bave crowded out or rhyme too long 

The plow, the anvil, and the k>oau 
O, not upon our tented fields 

Are Freedom's heroes bred alone ; 
Hie training of the workshop yields 

More herves true thaa War has known! 

2. Who drives the bolt, who tfatpes die steel, 

May, with the heart as valiant, smitl^ 
As he who sees a foeman reel 

In blood before his blow of might! 
The skin that conquers space and time, 

Hiat graces life, that lightens toil. 
May spring from courage more sublime, 

Than that which makes a realm its qpoiL 

8. Let Labor, then, look up and see 

His craft no path of honor lacks; 
Tbe soldier's rifle yet shall be 

L^S honored tlurn the woodman^s ai^: 
Let Art his own appointment prize, 

Nor deem that gold or outward hight 
OuL compensate the worth that lies 

In tastes that breed their own delist. 

4. And may the time draw nearer still 

When men this sacred truth shall heed, 
That from the thought and from the will 

Must all that raises man proceed ! 
Though Pride should hold our calling low, 

For us sliall duty make it good ; 
And we from truth to truth wall go. 

Till life and death are understood. 

QramoKa. — 1. By what have the plow, the anyil, and the Ioobq, 
oeen too long crowded out of rhyme f 2. How does the writer 
eelebrate the pnuuMs of labor in the 2d ataniaf 8. What ezhortsp 
taenia the Sditansa I 4. What prayer in the 4th t 
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LESSOV LZXII. 

Spell and DiariNx. — 1. In 3Se' it, to get by will or descent 2, 
Es tatk', fortune ; possession. 8. Ma jes^ no, noble. 4. No bil' i tt, 
the qualitj of being noble. 5. Di yin' eb, more divine ; more 
heavenly. 6. Pboupt' nro, nrging. 7. Sa' vbr, a sword with a 
broad blade. 8.* Clah' on, outcry. 9. Bx bulis', effects ; prodncls. 
10. Ex FRAN ' CEOS XD, sct free; released. 11. Ma uo' kami; iii»* 
lidous. 12. Clait, tribe; raceu 



TBUE NOBILITT. 

0BA1UBISWAX& 

1. What 13 ndhle "I To inherit 

{<) Wealth, estate, and proud degre61 
There must be some other merit 

Higher yet than these for me t 
Something greater far must enter 

Into life's majestic span, 
Pitted to create and center 

True nobility in man ! 

2. TFAa^ is noble ? Tis the finer 

Portion of our Mind and Heirt ; 
Linked to something still diviner 

Than mere language can impart : 
Ever prompting,— ever seeking 

Some improvement yet to plan ; 
To uplift our fellow-being, 

And, like man, to feel for Man ! 

8. What is noble ? Is the saber 
(<) Nobler than the humble sp&del 
There's a dignity in labor. 

Truer thaua e'er pomp arrayed ! 
He who seeks the Mind's improvemenly 

Aids the world, in aiding Mind ; 
Every great commanding movement 
Serves npt one, — ^but all mankind, 

4. O'er the Forge's heat and dshes, 
(<)0'er the Engine's iron h6ad, 
Where the rapid shuttle flashes. 
And the spindle whirls its thr^adt 
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Tkere is Labor lowly tending 

Each requirement of the hoi\r ; 
There is Genius still extending 

Science and its world of p6wer ! 

5. Mid the dust, and speed, and clamor 

Of the loom-shed and the mill ; 
Midst the dink of wheel and hammer 

Great results are growing still ! 
Though, too oft, by f'ashion's creatures, 

Work and workers may be blamed, 
Commerce need not hide its features ! 

Industry is not ashamed. 

6. TF%a/ is noble? That which places 

Truth in its enfranchised will ; 
Leaving steps, like angel traces. 

That mankind may follow still! 
E'en though Scorn's malignant glances 

Prove him poorest of his dan. 
His the Noble — ^who advances 

Frexdom and thb Causb or Man ! 

QuBTioiiB. — 1. What answers are given, in this pieces to the 
onestion, ** What U noble r 2. What moral lessons does the author 
aesign to teach in these several answers t 

What Rnle for the faUinff infleetion on nM€f What^ for the 
rising inflection on decree and 9pad$ 1st and 8d stanzas 9 
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SmxAHnDKiiNs. — 1. Havob' tt, prond; arrogant 8. Cov' n* 
«EifCi^ trust; fSsiih. 8. Con oeit', fancy; opinion. 4 Ob soma', 
destitute of iigkt 6. Fu' xu ous, wild; raging. S. Mil/ dueib, in* 
kerfereth. *l. Talb'-bzab xb, a tattler. 

Articolate distinctly a in ient, th in maketh, dnpiteth, refuseth, itt^ 

SELECTIONS FBOM THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON. 



1. A unse son maketh a glad &tlier; but 2k foolish 
man despiseth his mother. 

2. He that refuseth instniction despiseth his own 
soxd; but he that heareth reproof getteihnnderstanding. 

8« 
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3. Thefearof the Lord is the instruction of wisdom; 
and before honor is humility. 

4. Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty 
spirit before a fall. 

5. He that is slow to anger, is better than the 
mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city, 

6. Seesttnou a man diligent in his business? he shall 
stand before kings; he shcdl not stand before mean men. 

7. A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in 
pictures of silver. 

8. Confidence in an unfaithful man in time of 
trouble, is like a broken tooth ; and a foot out of joint 

9. If thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to 
eat; and if he be thirsty, give mm water to drink ; for 
thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, and the 
Lord shall reward thee. 

10. He that hath no rule over his own srpirit, is like 
a city that is broken down, and without walls. 

11. Seest thou a man wise in his own conceit ? there 
is more hope of a fool than of him. 

12. Cease, my son, to hear the instruction that cans- 
eth to err firom the words of knowledge. 

18. Even a child is known by his doings, whether 
his work be pure, and whether it be right. 

14. Whoso curseth his father or his mother, his 
lamp shall be put out in obscure darkness. 

15. He that covereth his sins, shall not prosper; 
but whoso confesseth and forsaketh them, shall have 
mercy. 

16. Make no friendship with an angry man ; and 
with a furious man thou shall not go. 

17. Buythetruth, andsellit not; also wisdom, and 
instruction, and imderstanding. 

18. Bejoice not when thine enemv fitlleth, and let 
not thyheart be glad when he stumbleth. 

19. Wine is a mocker, strong drink is raging; and 
whosoever is deceived thereby, is not wise. 

20. Love not sleen, lest thou come to pover^; 
open thine eyes, and thou shalt be satisfied with br^ad. 
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21. He Uiat paneth b^, and xneddledL with rtrife 
belongi g not to kim^ la Lke one that taketh a dog by 
the e.'^ia. 

22. As a mad man who casteth fire^biands, anoWBi 
and deaths so id the man that deceiyeth hia neighbor, 
and Baith : Am not I in spdrt? 

28* Where no wood ia, there the fire goe& out; so 
where there is no tale-bearer, the strife oeaseth. 

Qua»Tioii&— 1. What U Mid of him that rtffiueth initriMtMii f a 
What, of him that ruleth hia own spirit t 8. How are we to trelkt 
our enemieet 4. How ia a ehild to be known! 6. What is said of 
winef ft. Who ia ^like one that taketh a dog by the earsi'' and 
why ao f 

What kind of «unphaaia on iotf# and /eo/aA» Ist paragraph t 
Note VIL p. 22. Can you point out any otner antithetio woraa add 
^raaea in theae prorerbef Can yon repeat distinctly th6 irord% 
** aflrf^ mutth,*" Mreral tiMea ia ^wek asoeeMiom I 
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SnoA jjTD Dsiinb*-*!. Pa' na crt, one who lorea and defeada hk 
country. 2. Rx 8P<Hre' i mim, liable ; and heaee^ important a Ooi:'- 
ps ten or, a Boffioiency of property. 4. Ri mn\ oppoae. 6. Dm- 
mnsM^t maek ; eoneealmenl 6. Com iobitm', offers with approbation. 
9. OwAif wtt enp^ or bowL a Rm/ n nn>i^ right ; the sense of right. 
9» Ek obaxt' Mnrr, allurement ; seductiYeaess. Ras' tau aAim, eat- 
ing-houses. 11. Trams wdt' xd, changed. 12. Sxirs u al' i tt, state 
of being eikslaired to the bodily senses or appetites. IS. Iir t^ ni- 
An^ an habitual drunkard. 14. Smi' u una, something that eaehes 
the mind or spirits. IS. Da cv' tit^ deeeiYing. 16. Yoa' Tn, a 
whirlpooL 17. Sibalth' i lt, in a manner secret or sly. 

THE WINE CUP. 

Biinni.w. niBKB. 

1. If yon would be a man, and a patriot, and a 
Christian ; if yon wonld fit yourselves for the largest 
employments and the most respo"^ sible positions ; if 
yoa would attain oompetaiey, and with it unfold a 
ehamoter that your fellow-citizens shall delight to 
honor; if you would enjoy the sereie pleasozes of 
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domestic life, and plant no sting in the bosoms of 
tliose who love you most dearly, then dare to resist 
this tempter whatever form he may assume, whatever 
disguise he may wear I 

2. If the highest in station in the land should seek 
to draw you off from this high position ; yea, if she 
who seems to you the fairest and purest of her sex, 
commends this poisoned chalice to your lips, then, in 
all the confidence of rectitude and intelligent princi- 
ple, refuse the offer, and prove yourself truly brave 
as free. 

8. Around us intemperance is working out the ruin 
of hundreds of the young and the noble. In the wine- 
party and the club-room, it begins to throw around 
multitudes the silken net of its enchantment ; in res- 
taurants and elegant saloons these cords are trans- 
muted into chains of brass ; and ere they or their 
friends are aware, they have lost the confidence of 
employers, they are marked as men to be shimned by 
an eagle-eyed public ; they are fast descending to the 
gross sensuality of the doomed and lost inebriate. 

4. If any of you have begun to form this terrible 
habit, and feel a thirst for this poisonous stimulus; if 
you find growing the fondness for this fatal indulgence, 
and your feet at stated times seeking the haunts of in- 
temperance, and you begin to comfort vourself with 
the deceptive argument that you are only a moderate 
drinker, to you I say, with the deepest solemnity, 
"turn/ turn! TUElN!" 

6. Mad swimmer ! already thou art in the frightful 
vortex ; round and round it has borne thee, till intox- 
icated with the pleasure, thou seest not how the circle 
narrows and stealthily moves thee nearer the liquid 
sides of the foaming abyss. 

QuRSTioNs. — 1. What are the motives to resist the wine cup pre* 
Bented in the first paragraph f 2. How are we to act when it ii 
commended to us by persons of high station, or by one whom we 
most esteem! 8. In what places does intemperance begin to throw 
around us the "silken net of its enchantment!" I. By what grad* 
oal steps does one sink, who yields to the temptation! 0. What 
■dmonition is given in tJie last paragraph ! 
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LESSOV LXZV. 



Smx AKD DxronL^l. Tjob' jkq, exceedins ; extiwnolj. 8. . 
nt' ZD^ aimed at S. Gild' ed^ overlaid with gold ; splendid. 
»i3>' XN TA BT, sitting still ; motionless* 6. ijr' «ua^ fialiem 



m,' ZD^ aimed at S. Gild' ed^ overlaid witb gold ; splendid. ^ 
Bed' xn ta bt, sitting still ; motionless* 6. ijr' «ua^ fiahemuui. 
6b Ysa'inoi; decision of a jury. Hab' Yxt» wonder. 



THE COLD WATEB HAN. 

1. There was an honest fisherman, 
I knew him passing well,-^ 
Who lived hard by a little pond. 
Within a little delL 

2* A gjnftye and quiet man was he. 
Who loved his hook and rdd,-^ 
So even ran his line of life, 
His neighbors thought it odd. 

8. For science and for books, ho said 
He never had a wish, — 
No school to him was worth a fig, 
Except a school ofjUK 

4. He ne'er aspired to rank or wealth, 

Nor cared about a name, — 
For though much &med for fish was he^ 
He ne^&tJUhedJbrfamel 

5. Let others bend their necks at si^t 

Of Fashion's gilded wheels, — 
He ne'er had learned the art to *^ tei** 
For any thing but eeU. 

0. A cunning fisherman was he. 
His angles all were right; 
Hie smallest nibble at his bait 
Was sure to prove a " hite /*' 

7, All day this fisherman would sit 
Upon an ancient log, 
And gaze into the water, like 
Some sedentary frog ; 
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8. With all the seeming innooenoe 
And that unconscious look, 
That other people often wear 
When they intend to « hoohF 

6. To charm the fish he never spoke,"-^ 
Although his voice was fine, 
He found the most convenient way 
Was just to drop a line I 

10 And many a gudgeon of the pond, 
If they could speak this day, 
Would own, with grief, this angle:^ had 
A mighty taking way. 

11. Alas ! one day this fisherman 

Had taken too much grog, 
And being but a landsman, too, 
He couldn't "^ keep ^ hg" / 

12. Twas all in vain with might and xnaln 

He strove to reach the shore — 
Down— down he went, to feed the fish 
He'd baited oft before ! 

18. The jury gave their verdict, that 
'Twas nothing else but gin, 
Had caused the fisherman to be. 
So sadly taiken in ; 

14. Though one stood out upon a whim, 

And said the angler's slaughter. 
To be exact about the &et, 
Was dearly^ gin^omd-water I 

15. The ititoral of this moamful tale, 

To all is plain and dear, — 
That drinking habits bring a man 
Too often to his dt^r; 

16. And he who scorns to ^ take the pledge^'* 

And keep the promise fast, 
May be, in spite of fate, a stiff 
void-water man at laat 

QuBTiDiia.— 1. In what does mnoh of the wit of this piece eoi.- 
•btf Ana, In playing upon wordi^ which have dnOk memimge, 
2. What is the moraX as giren in the last two stansmf 
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LESSOR IZXYI. 

Smx. AXD Dsfiiix.^1. Tmc' no, bringinff fbrthj totfle. S. Pi o 
iiXBBs', those that go ahead to dear away ODetnictioii«i 8. Cap' ma* 
ED, took ; made captire. 4 WaouoBi; worked. 0. Hia' hit, solitary. 
6. So' oiAi, pertaioing to society. 7. Sin tadt' wd, upheld ; snj^ 
ported. 8. Vesd' vtm, greenness; grass; herbage. 9i Halt' nro^ 
stopping. 

AToid saying iUu for hiatU, wrisk for aknek, mrtkm sfty for mrtk 
tmdMky, Ac 

TIFTY TEABS AQO. 

w. ni «AU 

1. A song for the early times out west, 

And our green old forest home, 
Whose pleasant memories freshly yet • 

AoroBs the bosom come : 
A sonff for the free and gladsome life 

Jn. those early days we led. 
With a teeming soil beneath our feet| 

And a smiling heaven overhead ! 
(=) Oh, the waves of life dar.oed merrilji 

And had a joyous Sow, 
In the days when wq were pioneers^ 

lyfy years a^o ! 

2. The hunt, the shot, the glorious ohase, 

The captured elLor deer ; 
Tbft camp, the big bright fire, and then 

The rich and uniolesome dieer; 
The sweet, sound sleep, at dead of nig^ 

By our camp-fire buudng hieb— 
Unbroken by me wolTs long howl, 

And the panther springing by. 
Oh, micrrily passed the time, despite 

Our wily mdian foe, 
In the days when we were pioneers, 

Fifty years ago I 

8. We dumned not labor; when 'twas dut 
We wrouefat with ri^t good will ; 
And for the home we won for Item, 
Our children bless w stllL 
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We lived not hermit lives ; but oft 

In social converse met ; 
And fires of love were kindled then, 

That burn on warmly yet. 
Oh, pleasantly the stream of life 

Pursued its constant flow, 
In the days when we were pioneers, 

Fifty years ago ! 

4. We felt that we were fellow-men ; 

We felt we were a band 
Sustained here in the wilderness, 

By Heaven's upholding hand. 
( 2'*) And when the solemn Sabbath camei 

We gathered in the wood, 
And lifted up our hearts in prayer 

To God, the only Good. 
Our temples then were earth and sky ; 

None others did we know. 
In the days when we were pioneers, 

Fifty years ago, 

5. Our forest life was rough and rude. 

And dangers closed us round, 
But here, amid the green old trees. 

Freedom we sought and found. 
Oft through our dwellings wintry blasts 

Would rush with shriek and moan ; 
We cared not — though they were but frail, 

We felt they were our own ! 
Oh, free and manly lives we led. 

Mid verdure or mid snow, 
In the days when we were pioneers. 

Fifty years ago. 

6. But now our course of life is short ; 

And as, from day to day. 
We're walking on with halting step, 
{jp.) And feinting by the way. 
Another land, more bright than thiSi 

To our dim sight appears, 
And on our way to it we'll soon 

Again be pioneers I 
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And while we linger, we may all 

A backward glance still tnrow 
To the days when we were pioneers. 

Fifty years ago, 

Qvcnioim. — ^1. What scenes does the author refci to^ ai having 
transpired fifty yean aso f 2. To what other land may Uioae who 
haye oeen pioneers in this world, look forward I 
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Bmx.Ain> DiFon. — 1. Gas hit' o Bon» flesh-eating, i. Expavi/* 
SDb drawn out; enlarged. 8. Con bfio' u oin» prominent; renuurk- 
able. 4. Trans port' ino, conveying from one point to another, ff. 
Ps Rus' cfG, reading attentively. 6. Mod' ei^ pattern. 7. As n- 
Du' I TT, diligence. 8. Con strcot' tsq, building. 9i As so' out^ 
unite. 10. In' btinot, natural impulse or aptitude. 11. Stim' v- 
LATB^ to urge or spur on. 12. So uo' i tudi^ anxiety. 18. Chrts - 
A LIDS, insects in their second state, passing to their perfect form. 
14. Dex ter' I TT, skill. 15. Sub ter ra' ns an, under^ground. 10. 
Ckl' X BRA TBD^ prolscd ; distinguished. Vl, Ris mot' est, most dis- 
tant 18. An tiq' m tt, olden times. 

Avoid saying ««• for nesU, toe are rapt, for 100 are apt, Ao, 

t BGdETT OF ANIMALS. 

1. It is needless to remark that num holds the first 
Tank in animal associations. K men did not assist 
each oth^r, no operation of any magnitude conld possi- 
bly be effected. A single femuy, or even a few 
families united, like other carnivorous animals, might 
hunt their prey, and procure a sufficient quantity of 
food. 

2. Man, even in his most uninformed state, possesses 
the germs of every species of knowledge and of 
genius. But they must be cherished, expanded, and 
Drought gradually to perfection. It is by numerous 
and regularly-established societies -.alone, that such 

§lorious exhibitions of human intellect can be pro- 
uced. 
8. Next to the intelligence exhibited in human so 
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ciet^, that of tlie bearers is the most conspicuous. 
Their operations in preparing, fiashioning, and trans- 

Eorting the heavy materials for buflding their winter 
abitations, are truly astonishing ; and when we read 
theur histosy^ we ikie apt to think that we are perusing 
the hii^ty of man, in a period c£ sodety noH meoo/t' 
«iderably advanced. 

4. They never quarrel nor injure one another, but 
live togetner m dil^^nt numbers in the most perfect 
harmony. Their association presents a model of a 
pure and perfect republic, the only basis of which is 
mutual attachment. Th^ have no law but the law 
of love, and of pai*ental aoection. Humanity prompts 
Us to wish, that it were possible to establish repubfiei 
of this kind among men. 

5. Pairing birds, in some measure, may be con- 
sidered as forming proper societies ; because, in gen- 
eral, the males and females mutually assist each other 
in building nests and feeding their yoimg. 

6. The hon^y-bees not only labor in common with 
astonishing assiduity, but their whole attention and 
affections seem to center in the person of their queen, 
or sovereign of the hive. While some are busily em- 
ployed at home in constructing the cells, others are 
equally industrious in the fields, collecting materials 
for carrying on the work. 

7. If bees did not associate and mutually asost one 
another in their various operations, the species would 
soon be annihilated. But Nature has endowed them 
with an associating principle, and with instincts which 
stimulate them to perform all those wonderful opera- 
tions that are necessary for the existence- of individu- 
als, and the continuation of the species. 

8. The ants not only associate for the {>urpose of 
constructing tiieir habitations, but for cherishmg and 
protecting their young. Every peison must have ob- 
served, when part of a nest is suddenly exposed, their 
extreme solicitude for the preservation of their chrys- 
aiids or nymphs, which o^n exceed the size of the 
animals themselves* 
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9. With amazing dexterity and qtiickness the ants 
transport their nymphs into the subterraneous galler- 
ies or the nest, and place them beyond the reach of 
any common danger. The fortitude -with which they 
derend their y oun^, is no less astonishing. The wisdom 
and foresight of the ants have been celebmted firom 
the remotest anticjuity. 

10. Another kmd of society is obseryablo amone 
domestic animals. Horses and oxen, when dcpriyea 
of companions of their own species, associate, and d^ 
coyer a yisible attachment. A dog and an ox, or a 
dog and a cow, when placed in certain circumstances, 
acquire a strong affection for each otiier. The same 
kind of association takes place between dogs and cats^ 
and between cats and biros. 

Qtifiwaa .^. What would b« A« «oiiMqiieiioc^ iimporiag men 
did n«t urict eaok oth«r t S. What is laid oi the inteUigeiiee of the 
beaver I 8. How do these animala agree with one another t 4 
What is said of the habits of the bees and the ants I 6. What it 
said of some domestic animals, when deprived of eempaniona of 
their own aiMeiest A. What moral oiu^t we to deriye from these 
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Snu. AHD Dehne. — 1. Ail n tudb, hight ; elevation. 2. Cm' i soii% 
prayers ; snpplications. 8. Eakih' wakd^ toward the earth. 4. Cun; 
tuft of feathers on the head. ft. Dal' lv Dto^ loiterin|^ 0. Do imi'- 
]x»r» right of possession. 7. Pon' kd, balanced. 8. Sjor, reach of 
sight 9. Ah' i ma ted, stimulated. 10. Pu la! val, primitive ^ 
original 11. MooRS, extensive marshy wastes. 12. Stii' pa tbt, fel- 
low feeling. 18. Pas' tixb, sport; amusement 14. Na nv'i n; 
birth. 15. Pur' lovs, wings. 10. Mm.' o bt, an agreeable snecession 
of sounds. 17. Er fdb' ts% pouring out 

1. Thb Towxb of Bxlvs, in ancient Babylon, arose in the midst of 
the sacred precincts of Jupiter Belus. The whole structure was 
divided into eight separate towers, rising one above the other, and 
gradually decreasing in size to the summit It was of immense 
Eight, and served, (among other uses,) as an observatory. An 
ascenti winding round the towers on the outside^ led up to 
them. 
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THE LAKK. 

WILBOir. 

1. Higher and higher than ever rose 'The Tower 
OF Belus, uplifted by ecstasy, soars the lark, the 
lyrical poet of the sky. (' -^ Listen 1 listen ! and the 
more remote the bird, the louder seems his hymn ia 
heaven. He seems, in such altitude, to have left the 
earth forever, and to have forgotten his lowly nest. 
The prim-^roses and the daisies, and all the sweet hill 
flowers, must be unremembered in that lofty region 
of light. 

2. But just as the lark is lost — ^he and his song to- 
gether — as if his orisons had been accepted— both are 
seen and heard fondly wavering earthward, and, in a lit- 
tle while, he is walking with his graceftd crest, contented 
along the furrows of the bearded com, or on the clover 
lea, that in man's memory has not felt the plowshare ; 
or, after a pause, in which he seems dallying with a 
home-sick passion, dropping down like one dead be- 
side his mate in her shallow nest. 

8. Of all birds to whom is given dominion over the 
air, the lark alone lets loose the power that is in his 
wings, only for the expression of love and gratitude. 
The eagle sweeps ih passion of hunger, — ^poised in the 
sky, his ken is searching for prey on sea or sward ;— 
his flight is ever animated by destruction. 

4. The dove seems still to be escaping from something 
that pursues, — afraid of enemies even in the danger- 
less solitudes where the old forests repose in primeval 
peace. The heron, high over houseless moors, seems 
at dusk fearful in her laborious flight, tod weariedly 
gathers her long wings on the tree-top, as if thankful 
Siat day is done, and night again ready with its rest. 
. 5. " The blackening trains o' craws to their repose," 
is an image that afiects the heart of " mortal man who 
liveth here by toil," through sympathy with creatures 
partaking with him a common lot. The swallow, for- 
ever on the wing, and wheeling fitfully before fancy's 
eyes in element adapted for,perpetual pastime, is flying 
but to feed, — ^for lack of insects prepares to forsake the 
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land of its natiyitj, and yearns for the blast to bear it 
across the sea. 

6. Thou alone, O lark I hast wings given thee that 
thou mayest be perfectly happy, — ^no other bird but 
thee can at once soar and sing, — ^and heayenwaid thou 
seemest to be borne, not more by those twinkling pin- 
ions than by the ever-yarying, ever-deepening mcJodies 
efiiising Irom thy heart. 

Qpwgnom. — ^1. Higher than what does the lark aoar t 8. Can yoa 
describe its descent f 8. What is said of the eagle t 4. Of the dore t 
& Of the heron t «. Of " the blackening trains o' craws V 1. Ot 
the swallow f 8. In what respect does Uie flight of the lark differ 
from other birds, as it soars heayenward t 9. What b meant by 
^bearded com,** 2d paragraph! 
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Spill ahd Dinra. — 1. Blrbi' somi^ gay ; cheerful S. Cfw' bi^ 
jxn, tmburdened ; nntronbled. 8. Mat' or, morning ; morning song 
or prayer. 4. Mooa' land, marshy ground, or low land. 6. Em- 
blem, symbol ; sign. 6. Pown' t, resembling down, or fine soft 
feathers. 7. 'Eat' la ot, force. 8. Fell, a barren or stony hiU. 9. 
Heb' ALDSk proclaims. 10. Cloud' ur, a little dond. 11. Cbbr' I7& 
celestial bemg. 12. Oloam' ino, twilight 18. Hxatb' sa, a kind 
of shmb ; heath. 



ODE TO THE LABEL 

1. Bird of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberless, 

Sweet be thy matin o'er moorland and lea \ 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 

O, to abide in the desert witn thee ' 
Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud, 

LoYe gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where on thy dewy wing — 
Where art thou journeying 1 

Thy lay ia in heaven, thy love is on earA. 
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% O'ev fell and fomttw ti^v^ 

O'er moor and mountain greea. 
O'er the rod streamer that hera}£ thd di^ 

Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow's rim^ 
ICvsical cherub, soar, singing away ! 

Then, when the gloaming comes^ 

Low in liie heat£er blooms, 
Sweet will thj welcome and bed of love be t 

Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is tby dwelling-plaee,^-^ 
Q, to abide io, the des«rt with thee ! 

QramoMk'^K What k said of the aong of the lar^ in th« M 
■tanza f 2. What is meant by calliag the lark an ** eiableDi of hmp' 
pinefli^ f 8. What ia meant by "red etreamer," 2d paragraph f 
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Bfxll avd I^EinNx.^-1. IJn icab' bsd, not injured.;, vnapoiled. a. 
Rx fin' id, purified; delicate^ 8. Via' os cub, strong; energetio. 
4^ lie FBu' Dura; unwise ; indiscreet. 5. Run' pt». of a red color ' 
reddish. 6. SuXi' tut, very hot 7. Tall' id, deprived of vigor, or 
vitality. 8. Sx79 dub', overcome. 9. Al tkrn' ate^ one after an- 
other ; being or happening by ti^rns. 10. XJir suk Mouinr' ▲ bjj^ th«t 
can not be overcome. IL As bbbt', affirm; declare. 12, As' i)cat^ 
cheer ; stimulate. 

1. Ph(i' bub, (which name, literally, signifies bright, or pwre,) is an 
old epithet of the Sun-God, Apollo. Hence^ often, as in the pieoe 
following^ the term Phoebus is poetically employed to designate the 
Bun. 
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Awike, my litura, breal^ the silken ehain, 
Awake, my friend, to hours unmarred by pain : 
Awake to peaceful joys and thpughts refmeid, 
Youth's cheerful mom, and Virtue's vigorous mind ; 
Wake to i^l joys fiur friendship can bestow. 
All that from health and prosperous fortune flow. 
Still dost thou sle^p ? awike, imprud^t &ir ; 
Few liouxa hfts^llfe, mA fQW of tbos^ oai: iy^^l 
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S. Fonake thy drowsy oouoh, and sprightly rise 
While yet fresh sioniuig streaks the ruddy skies: 
While yet the birds their early matins sii^, 
And all around us blooming as the ^)nng ; 
Ere sultry Tluebus with h& soorching ray. 
Has drank the dew drops from their mansioa gay, 
Scorched erery flower, embrowned each droopmg green. 
Palled the pure air, and chased the pleasing scene. 
Still dost thou sleep 1 O, rise, imprudent fiur 1 
Few hours has life, nor of those few can spare I 

8, Think of the task those hours have yet in yiew, 
Reason to arm, and passion to subdue ; 
Wliile life's fair daim, and flattering moments last, 
To fence your mind against the stormy blast : 
Eady to hoard blest Wisdom's peace-fraught afcpirQ^ 
Ere yet your bark forsakes the friendly shore, 
And the winds whistle, and the billows roar. 

4^ Imperfect beings ! weakly armed to bear 
Pleasure's s6fli wiles, or sorrow's open war ; 
Alternate shocks from diflerent sides to feel, 
Now to subdue the heart, and now to steel : 
Not weakly arm'd, if ever on our guard, 
Nor to Ijie worst unequal, if prepared : 
Not unsurmountable the task, if loved. 
Nor short the time* if every hour improved. 

5. (/) O, rouse thee, then ! nor shun the glorious strift,*— 

JExtend, improve, enjoy the hours of life : 
(<) Assert thy reason, animate thy heart, 

And act through life's short scene die usefrd part : 
(p.) Then sleep in peace, by sentlest memoiy orown'd, 

Till Time's vast year has ml'd its per&ot round. 

QqBnoi?8.T*^ Wkat motives to early xiaiag am preseated im Ihia 
pi06el 9. What ii meant by PlMBboe t 

What rule lor the falling inflection on owake, at gtanxaf yfkatg 
for t\e risine on Laura, fnend, and fairf What^ for the rising on 
deepf With what different modulations shoal 1 the last stanza be 
rsiidt See Kotation, p. 40. 
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LESSOH LXXXI. 

Qtell AimtDmsE. — 1. En gen' dess, produces. 2. Ax^ lox, Be!f« 
erident tmih. 8. Be net' o lent, well-wishing; kind-hearted. 4. 
Ih I ta' noN, the act of imitating. 5. Dis pens' bb, one who gives 
ont| or distaribates. 6. Pub' ubus, borders; enclosures. *!. Op' n- 
UNci^ wealth. 8. Mts te' ri oiib» hidden. 9. Pen' u rt^ poverty. 
10. Bale' wvl, sorrowful. 11. Loop' ed, full of holes. 12. Pbos peb'« 
I TT, good fortune ; wealth. 18. Pro fu' sion, plenty ; abundance. 
14. Rev' els, feasts with noisy jollity. 15. Bie nee' i oenor, the act 
of doing good; charity. 16. £z glu' sion, denial of admission ox 
entrance. 

Be careful to avoid the suppression of any sellable of a word» 
as benev*lerU for benevolerU, sujgTrers for tufferert, misery for miiery, ^o. 

DANGER OF RICHES. 

oevule dswxt. 

!• All I the rust of riclies ! — ^not ttat portion of them 
which is kept bright in good and holy uses — " and the 
consuming fire" of the passions which wealth engen- 
ders 1 No rich man, I lay it down as an axiom of all 
experience, no rich man is safe, who is not a benevo* 
lent man. No rich man is safe, but in the imitation 
of that benevolent God, who is the possessor and dis- 
penser of all the riches of the universe. 

2. What else mean the miseries of a selfish, luxuri- 
ous, and fashionable life everywhere? What mean 
the sighs that come up from the purlieus, and coucheSy 
and most secret haunts of aU sptendid and. self-indul- 
gent opulence? Do not tell me that other men are 
sufferers too. Say not that the poor, and destitute, and 
forlorn, are miserable also. Ah ! just Heaven I thou 
hast, in thy mysterious wisdom, appointed to them a lot 
hard. Ml hard to bear. 

8. ('•)Poorhousdess wretches! who " eat the bitter 
bread o£ penury, and drink the baleftd clip of misery ;" 
tiie winter's winds blow keenly through your " looped 
and windowed raggedness;" your children wander 
about unshod, unclotiied, and nntended ; I wonder not 
tiiat ye sigh. But why should those who are surrounded 
with every thing that heart can wish, or imaginatioa 
oonceive — ihe very crumbs that fidl from whose tabid 
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of prosperity, might feed hundreds — ^why should (Aey 
sign amidst tiieir profusion and splendor r Tliey Jiave 
broken the bo7id that should connect power with use/ulnesa^ 
and opulence with mercy. That is the reason. 

4. They have taken up their treasures, and wander- 
ed away into a forbidden world of their own, far from 
the sympathies of suffering humanity ; and the heavy 
night-dews are descending upon their splendid revels; 
and the all-gladdening light of heavenly beneficence 
is exchan^d for the sickly glare of selfish enjoyment ; 
and happmess, the blessed angel that hovers over 
generous deeds and heroic virtues, has fled away from 
that world of false gayety and fashionable exclusion, 

QcEsnoNs. — 1. When, only, is the rich man safe f 2. Why do th« 
rich often sigh t 

How, according to the notation, shonld the firrt part of the Sd 
paragraph be read I What aatithetie vorda in thii paragraph t 
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Sna ASD I>BnNE.— 1. Ax lays', drawbacin ; hiudraneeSi 8. Pa»» 
A lyt' k, palsied ; benumbed. 8. Sa' bles., fars of the sable. 4 
Bcoa' PI ON, a reptile with a venomous sting. 6. Spso' tebs, ghosts , 
apparitions. 6. Il lV sions, decox>tive ap])earances. 7. Fan tab'- 
no, fancifnl ; whimsical. 8. Fijly' ino, taking off the skin ; skin* 
ning. 9. Cal' dbon, a large kettle or boiler. 10. Db u! oxoub^ 
deliffhtfuL 11. In teb xed' du, interfere. 12. Px' BATE^ robbert 
<m tne high seas. 18. Mer' chant van, a vessel used for the trans- 
portation of goods. 14. Sna' it u ai, pertaining to the mind or 
ipirit. 15. Pass' ent lt, at present; for the time being. 

1. Sotth' I ANS, the general name given by the ancients to tbd 
nomadic or wandering tribes of the north of Europe and Asia, be- 
yiond the Black Sea. 

BSAL AND APPARENT HAPPINESS. 

JXBEXT TAtlOB. 

1. If we coTild look into the thoughts of the pros- 
pexous aad prevailing tyrant, we should find, even in 
the days of his joys, such allays and abatements of his 
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pleasure, as majr serve to represent him presently mis- 
erable, beside his final infelicities. For I have seen 
a young and healthful person warm and ruddy under 
a poor and thin garment, when, at the same time, an 
old rich person has been cold and paralytic under a 
load of sables, and the skins of foxes. 

2. It is the body that makes the clothes warm, not 
the clothes the body ; and the spirit of a man makes 
felicity and content, not any spoils of a rich fortune, 
wrapped about a sickly ana an uneasy soul. 

3. Apollodorus was a traitor and a tyrant, and the 
world wondered to see so bad a man have so good a 
fortune, but knew not that he nourished scorpions in 
his breast, and that his liver and his heart were eaten 
up with specters and images of death ; his thoughts 
were full of interruptions, his dreams of illusions: his 
fimey was abused with real troubles and fantastic im- 
ages, imagining that he saw the 'Scythians flaying 
him alive, his daughters like pillars of fire dancing 
round about a caldron in which himself was boiling, 
and that his heart accused itself to be the cause of all 
these evils. 

4. Does he not drink more sweetly, that takes his 
beverage in an earthen vessel, than he that looks and 
searches into his golden chalices, for fear of poison, 
and looks pale at every sudden noise, and sleeps in 
armor, and trusts nobody, and does not trust God ifor 
his safety ? 

5. Can a man bind a thought with chains, or carry 
imagination in the palm of his hand ? Can the beauty 
of the peacock's train, or the ostrich plume, be de- 
licious to the palate and the thr6at ? Does the hand 
intermeddle with the joys of the heart? or darkness, 
which hides the naked, make him warm i Does the 
body live as does the spirit ? 

6. Indeed, the sun shines upon the good and bad ; 
and the vines give wine to the drunkard, as well as to 
the sober man ; pirates have fair winds and a calm 
sea, at the same time when the just and peaceftd mer- 
chantman hath them. But, although the things of this 
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world are common to good and bad, yet spiritual joys, 
the food of the soul, and the blessing of Chris^ are 
the peculiar rights of saints. 

Qunnoim. — 1. How must we examine a man, in order to know 
whether his happiness is real or apparent merely f 2. What in 
•tanees are cited to show, that the happiness of a peiaon can not b* 
inferred from outward appearances only f 
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8mx AHD DmsnL— 1. Pbb isb', choose. 2. Lav' ouma, grow faint ; 
lose strength. ]{. Cox' pb tbnoi^ sufficiency of property. 4^ Dm; 
means. 6. Im'fo txncb, weakness; insufficiency. 6. Hoard' xn^ 
treasured up. 7. Rs fdti', consider. 8. Rks' xa yon, place where 
any thing is kept in store. 9. Dv fu' sm lt, widely; ezten 
iiyely. 

EMPTINBSS OF BICHES. 

XDWABD fOUMk 

1. Can gold calm passion, or make reason shine 1 
Can we dig peace or wisdom from the minel 
Wisdom to gold prefer ; for 'tis much less 
To make our fortune than our happiness :— 
That happiness which great ones often see, 
With rage and wonder, in a low degree, 
Themselyes unhlessed. The poor are only poor ; 
But -what are they who droop amid their store 1 
Nothing is meaner than a wretch of state. 

The happy only are the truly great. 

2. Peasants enjoy like appetites with kings. 
And those best satisfied with cheapest things^ 
Could both our Indies buy but one new sense, 
Our envy would be due to large expense; 

Since not, those pomps which to the great belong 
Are but poor arts to mark them from the throng. 
See how they beg an alms of Flattery : 
They languish ! oh, support them with a lie ! 

8. A decent competence we fully taste ; 

It strikes our sense, and giTOS a coiiflUttit &ait; 
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More we perceive by dint of thought alone ; 
The rich must labor to possess their own, 
To feel their great abundance, and request 
Their humble friends to help them to be blessed ; 
To see their treasure, hear their glory told, 
And aid the wretched impotence of gold. 

4. But some great souls, and touched with warmth divmey 
Give gold a price, and teach its beams to shine ; 
All hoarded treasures they repute a load. 
Nor think their wealth their own till well bestowed. 
Grand reservoirs of public happiness, 
Through secret streams difRisively they bless. 
And, while their bounties glide, concealed from view, 
Relieve our wants, and spare our blushes too. 

QuESTioNB. — 1. Why should we prefer wisdom to gold f 2. Wlia 
are tlie truly great I 3. What is it the rich begf 4. What u sud 
of a decent competence f 5. What do some great souls do t 
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SFKLLANi>DKr[ME.~l. A wrt\ asqttlnt ; turned aside. 2. Izrorm'- 
A BLE, that can not be remedied. 3. Lauoh' ing-stock, object of nd- 
icule. 4. Guard' i an, protecting. 6. In an' i mate, lifeless. 6. lar'- 
TER COURSE, connection ; familiarity. 7. Via' i lange» watchfulness. 
8. Fast' ino, abstaining from food. 9. Debas'ino, degrading; ren- 
dering mean. 10. Com mun' ion, fellowship ; union. 11. Db orep' n; 
weakened by age. 12. Il lus' tbi oua^ conspicuous. 13. Un aims' bd^ 
unfed; unaided 14. Ut'tbb, estreme; total 15. Waste' rci^ deso* 
Ute. 

THE MISEB. 

BOBEBXVQttOK. 

L But there was one in folly further gone ; 
With eye awry, incurable, and wild, 
The laughing-stock of devils and of men. 
And by his guardian angel quite given up,^ 
The MiSEB, who, with dust inanimate 
Held wedded intercourse. 

2. Dl-guided wretch ! 

Thoa Diigh^«t hav« seen him at the midnight hour. 
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When go<»d men slept, and in light-winged dxouns 
Ascended up to God — ^in wasteful hali, 
With vigilance and fasting worn to skin 
And bone, and wrapped in most debasing rags,— 
Thou might'st have seen him bending o^cr his hcapi^ 
And holding strange communion with his gold ; 
And as his thievish fancy seemed to hear 
The night-man's foot approach, starting alarmedi 
And in his old, decrepit, wifhered hand, 
That palsy shook, grasping the yellow earth 
To make it sure. 
8. Of all God made upright, 

And in thehr nostrils breathed a living soul, 
Most fallen, most prone, most earthy, most debased. 
Of all that sold Eternity for Time, 
None bargained on so easy terms with death. 
niustrious fool ! Nay ! most inhunuui wretch 1 
He sat among his bags, and, with a look 
Which hell might be ashamed of| drove the poor 
Away unalmsed ; and 'midst abundance died— 
Sorest of evils— died of utter want I 

QuEsnoirs. — 1. What ie said of the miser f 2. Where might he 
be eeen ** at the midnight hour"! 8. How did he treat th« poor I 
4. What is said of his death I 5. What is meant by the phraa% 
« yellow earth"! 
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Sfill akd DrnxE, — 1. Dxf' n Dcra^ distmst 2. Vol' infB» books. 
8. Dx vnrEs', ministers of the gospeL 4. Con cm' sion, shock ; stroke. 
0. For' tx rx mo, making strong; strengthening. 6. Be trat' kr, a 
traitor. 7. Nour' isn es, supports. 8. Un der mix' ino, sapping ; 
removing the foandatioo. 9. At trao'tioxs, allurements. 10. Com- 
▼xo' TioN, belief. 1 1. Am m' txon, desire of preferment 12. Un sat- 
is FAo' TO RY, not giving content 13. Ten' sment, house ; structure. 
14. Hi ber' NX AN, a native of Ireland. 15. Trtv' i ai^ trifling; 
worthless. IG. Ex' it, departure; death. 17. Be ouile', delude; 
deceive. 

BEFLECrnONS OX EABLY DEATH. 

alezani sa FOP& 

1. Sickness is a sort of early old a^ ; it teaches va 
a diffidence in oxir earthly state, and inspires ns willi 
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thoughts of a futiure, better than a thousand yolnmea 
of philosophers and divines. It gives so warning a 
concussion to those props of our vanity, our strength, 
and youth, that we thinfe of fortifying ourselves within, 
when there is so little dependence upon our outworks. 

2. Youth, at the very best, is but a betrayer of 
human life in a gentler and smoother manner than 
age : 'tis like a stream that nourishes a plant upon a 
bank, and causes it to flourish and blossom to the 
sight, but at the same time is undermining it at the 
root in secret 

8. My youth has dealt more fairly and openly with 
me; it has afforded several prospects of my danger, and 
given me an advantage not very common to young 
men, that the attractions of the world have not daz- 
zled me very much ; and I begin where most people 
end, with a fall conviction of the emptiness of all 
sorts of ambition, and the unsatisfactory nature of 
all human pleasures, when a smart fit of sickness tells 
me this vile tenement of my body will fall in a little 
time ; I am even as unconcerned as was that honest 
Hibernian, who, being in bed in the great storm^some 

Sirs affo, and told that the house would tumble over 
head, made answer: " What care I for the house ? 
I am only a lodger." 

4. When I reflect what an inconsiderable little atom 
every single man is, with respect to the whole cre- 
ation, methinks 'tis a shame to be concerned at the 
removal of such a trivial animal as I am. The morn- 
ing after my exit, the sun will rise as bright as ever, 
the flowers smell aa sweet, the plants spring as green, 
the world will proceed in its old course, people will 
laugh as heartily, and marry as fast as they were used 
to do. 

6. The memory of man, (as it is elegantly expressed 
in the Book of Wisdom,) passeth away as the remem- 
brance of a guest that tarrieth but one day. There 
arc reasons enough in the fourth chapter of the same 
book, to make any young man contented with the 
prospects of death. ^' For honorable age is not that 
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whicli siandeth in length of time, or is measured by 
nnmber of years. But wisdom is the gray hair unto 
man, and an unspotted life is old age. He was taken 
away speedily, lest wickedness should alter his under- 
standing, or deceit beguile his souL" 

QuBsnoNB. — 1. What does siokneM t^ach qb f 2. To what does 
the author compare youth in the 2d paragraph ff 8. What does he 
•ay of his owa youth t 4. What is **\he Book of Wisdom" here 
rererred to I Ant, O&e of those books which b«long to what is 
called the Apocrypha. 
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Smx AHD DviNS. — 1. Di TSHs I fi oV TICK, cbaiiffe; yariety. 8. 
£n chaht' iNO, charming; delighting. 8. U ni fobm^i tt, sameness. 
4 Db vobh' I TY, irregularity of shape. 5. Con fig u ra' tion, figure ; 
shape. 6. Par' ti cues, minute portions. 7. In cm' xicnt, incent- 
ive ; motive. 8. Db ckeb', edict ; law. 9. Frax' a xknt, arch or 
expanse ; the sky. 10. Dis clos' xa, reveals ; makes known. 11. Au- 
gust', grand ; majestic 12. An not', to vex; harass. 18. Wan' ton, 
unrestrained; untamed. 14. Rav' iah xn, highly delighted. 15. 
Sua vkt', to look; to view. 16. Ap pbnd' a gbs, things added. 
17. £f FUi.' OKNT, shining; bright 18. Gab' hish mo, adorning; 
decorating. 19. Dor fos' bo, spread ; dispersed. 20. Ik mens' i tt 
boundless space ; infinity. 



THE BEING AKD ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 

xazot. 

L " The invisible things of Him from the creation 
of the world, are clearly seen." Let us for a moment 
behold our earth. With what a mighty scene are we 
here presented I The diversification of its surface 
into land and water, islands and lakes, springs and 
rivers, hills and valleys, mountains and plains, renders 
it to man doublv enchanting. We are entertained 
with an agreeable variety, without being disgusted 
with a tedious uniformity. 

2. Every thing appears admirably formed for oui 
profit and delight. There the valleys are clothed in 
smiling green, and the plains are bending with com. 
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Here is the gentle hill to dfelight ikeejej and beyond, 
slowly rising from the earth, swells the huge mountain, 
and, with all its load of waters, rocks, and woods, 
heaves itself up into the skies. Why this pleasing, 
vast deformity of nature ? Undoubtedly for the 
benefit of man. 

3. From the mountains descend streams to fertilize 
the plains below, and cover them with wealth and 
beauty. The earth not only produces every thing 
necessary to support our bodies, but to remedy our 
diseases and gratify our senses. Who covered the 
earth with such a pleasing variety of fruits and flow- 
ers ? Who gave them their delightful fragrance, and 
painted them with such exquisite colors? Who 
causes the same water to whiten in the lily, that 
blushes iu the rose ? 

4. Do not these things indicate a Cause, infinitely 
superior to any finite b^ing ? Do they not directlj 
lead us to believe the existence of God, to admire his 
goodness, to revere his power, to adore his wisdom, in 
so happily accommodating our external circumstances 
to our situation and internal constitution ? 

5. How are we astonished to behold the vast ocean 
rolling its immense burden of waters I Who gave it 
such a configuration of particles as to render it mov- 
able by the least pressure, and at the same time so 
strong as to support the heaviest weight? Who 
spread out this vast highway of all the nations under 
heaven? Who gave it its regular motion? Who 
confined it within its bounds ? A little more motion 
would disorder the whole world ! A small incitement 
on the tide would drown whole kingdoms I 

6. Who restrains the proud waves, when the tern* 
pest lifts them to the clouds ? Who measured the great 
waters, and subjected them to invariable laws? That 
great Being, who " placed the sand for the bound of the 
sea, by a perpetual decree that it can not pass it ; and 
though the waves thereof toss themselves, yet can 
they not prevail ; though they roar, yet can they not pass 
over it" With reason may we believe, that from tho 
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&ing8 that are made, are dearly seen eternal power 
hiid wisdom. 

7. When we cast our eyes up tc the firmament of 
heaven, we clearly see that it declares God'8 handi- 
work. Here the immense theater of God's works 
opens npon ns, and discloses ten thousand magnificent 
objects. We dwindle to nothing in comparison with 
this august scene of beauty, majesty, and glory. 

8. Who reared this vast arch over our heads ? Who 
adorned it with so many shining objects, placed at 
such immense distances from each other, regular in 
their motions, invariably observing the laws to which 
they were originally subjected ? Who placed the sun 
at such a convenient distance as not to annoy, but to 
refresh us ? Who, for so many ages, has caused him 
to rise and set at fixed times? Whose hand directs, 
md whose power restrains him in his course, causing 
him to produce the agreeable changes of day alia 
night, as well as the variety of seasons ? 

9. This great Being is everywhere present He 
exists all around us. He is not, as we are apt to im- 
agine, at a great distance. Wherever we turn, his 
image meets our view. We see him in the earth, in 
the ocean, in the air, in the sun, moon, and stars. 
We feel him in ourselves. He is always working 
around us; he performs the greatest operations, pro- 
duces the noblest effects, and discovers himself in a 
thousand different ways. 

10. All P^rts of creation are equally under his in- 
spection. Though he warms the breast of the high- 
est angel in Heaven, yet he breathes life into the 
meanest insect on earth. He lives through all his 
work, supporting all by the word of his power. He 

■ shines in the verdure that clothes the plain, in the 
lily that delights the vale, and in the forest that waves 
on the mountain. He supports the slender reed that 
trembles in the breeze, and the sturdy oak that defies 
the tempest. 

11. His presence cheers the inanimate creation. 
Far in the wilderness, where human eye never saw, 

0* 
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where the savage foot never trod, there he bids the 
blooming forest smile, and the blusliing rose open its 
leaves to the morning snn. There he causes the 
feathered inhabitants to whistle their wild notes to the 
listening trees, and echoing mountains. There nature 
lives in all her wanton wildness. There the ravished 
eye, hurrying from scene to scene, is lost in one vast 
blush of beauty. 

12. When you survey this globe of earth, with all 
its appendages; when you behold it inhabited by 
numberless ranks of creatures, all moving in their 
proper spheres, all verging to their proper ends, all 
animated by the same great source of life, all supported 
at the same bounteous table ; when you behold not 
only the earth, but the ocean and the air, swarming 
with living creatures, all happy in their situation; 
when you behold yonder sun, darting an effulgent 
blaze of glory over the heavens, garnishing mighty 
worlds, and waking ten thousand songs of praise; 
-when you behold unnumbered systems diffused 
through immensity, clothed in splendor, and rolling 
in majesty ; when you behold these things, your affec- 
tions will rise above all the vanities of time ; your full 
souls will struggle with ecstasy, and your reason, pas- 
sions, and feelings, all united, will rush up to the skies 
with a devout acknowledgment of the existence, power, 
wisdom, and goodness of God. 

Questions. — 1. What is the effect of the vast Ysriety presented in 
the works of creation ? 2. What does the great fertibty and beauly 
of nature naturally lead us to think of our Creator f 8. What is 
said of the ocean ? 4. What, of the handiwork of God, as displayed 
in the firmament? 6. What objects are mentioned in the last parar 
graph, as fitted to make us feel and acknowledge the existence 
power, wisdom, and goodness of God 9 • 

Where is the passage to be found, which is quoted at the begin- 
ning of the Ist paragraph ? Ans. Romans 1st chapter, 20th verse 
Where is the passage which is quoted in the 6th paragraph f Anii 
Jeremiah 6th chapter, 22d verse. Are the Questions in the 4iM 
paragrapli direct or indirect ? With what inflection sliould th^ 
oe read f With what inflection should the questions Ui the 8d, Ctiit 
and 8th paragraphs be read V 
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LE880V LXXXVII. 

Spjoa AiTD DsmiB.— 1. Phai.' anz; deoM erovd, or eolamn. 2. 
A.BOH^' CD, carred ; ooncave. 8. Dai' bt, (literally c2ay« e^,) a littl« 
flower that opent only daring daylight 4. Molo^ shape ; form. 
9. OoxA-nc BOflt' xi\ ornamented with yarious figures, as of gold 
H. Un BT ^TftAOi' KD^ looM; imoonfined. 7. Stamp, imprenk 

THE DAISY. 

#. IL OOOD 

L Not worlds on worlds in phalanx deep, 
Need we to prove a God is here ; 
Tfce daisy fresh from winter's sleep, 
Tells of His hand in lines as clear. 

2. For who but He that arched the skies. 
And pours the day-spring's living flood, 
Wondrous alike in all He tries, 
Could rear the daisy's purple bud? 

8. Mold its green cup, its wiry stem. 
Its fringed border nicely spin, 
And cut the gold-embossed gem. 
That, set in silver, gleams within 1 

4. Then fling it, unrestrained and free. 
O'er hill, and dale, and desert sod. 
That man, where'er he walks, may see. 
In every step, the stamp of God. 

"Qmaenoim. — 1. What litUe flower shows the power of Godjjusi 
aa well as the whole world ? 2. How does it diow this! 8. What 
It the literal meaning of the word daisy f 
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Hfkll AiTD DxfiNK.-*l. Yaytlt, a continued aroh. 2. Toa' Bnm, 
rapid streams. 8. Sav'aos, barbarous; unciviliced. 4. Dslu, 
little valleys. 6. Guffs, steep rocks. 6. Mox' btbb8> animals out 
of the common order of natme. 7. QusLik to assuage: calm. 
8. ViKw' UBS, invisible ; unseen. 

Artienlaie distinetly ncPti in bmd^Mt, pth» in depths, rbk in orAi^ 4e. 
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GOD IS EVERYWHSIBS. 

1. ( g) Oh ! show ms where is He, 
The high and holy One, 
To whom thou bend'st the knee^ 

And pray'st : " Thy will be done" ? 
I hear thy voice of praise, 

And, lo ! no form is near ; 
Thine eyes I see thee raise. 
But where doth God appear 1 
Oh ! teach me who is God, and where His glories slune^ 
That I may kneel and pray, and call thy Father fnin$» 

2. Gaze on that arch .above, 

The glittering vault admire ! 
Who taught those orbs to move t 

Who lit their ceaseless fire ? 
Who guides the moon to run 

In silence through the skies 1 
Who bids that dawning sun 
In strength and beauty rise ? 
There view immensity ! — ^behold ! my God is there ; 
The sun, the moon, the stars. His majesty declare ! 

8. See, where the mountains rise ; 

Where thundering torrents foam* 
Where, vailed in lowering skies. 

The eagle makes his home ; 
Where savage nature dwells, 

My God is present too ; 
Through all her wildest dells 
His footsteps I pursue. 
Ho reared those giant cliffs — supplies that dashing stream— • 
Provides the daily food, which stills the wild bird's scream 

4. Look on that world of waves, - 

Where finny nations glide ; 
Within whose deep, dark caves, 

The ocean-monsters hide ! 
His power is sovereign there, 

To raise-*to quell the stof m \ 
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The depths his boonty share, 
Where sport the scaly swarm : 
Tempests and calms obey the same Almighty v^ee 
Which rules the earth and skies, and bids the woild rejoice I 

5, Nor eye nor thought can soar 

Where moves not He in might ; 
He swells the thunder's roar. 

He spreads the wings of night. 
Oh ! praise the works divine ! 

Bow down thy soul in prayer ! 
Nor ask for other sign, 
That God is everywhere; 
Hie viewless Snirit He — ^immortal, holy, blessed— 
Oh! worship Him in &ith, and find eteonal rest 

Qubbudns. — 1. What oljects in nature are pointed to, in this pieo^ 
M displaying the presence and power of God? 2. What exhorta- 
tion in the last stanza t 8. What is meant by '' finny nations" f 

What kind of emphasis on thy and mine, 1st stanza t With what 
(one of voice ahonld most of this poetry be readf Whyf See 
Rem. p. 21. 
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Smxium Dbuhb. — 1. Ad vers' x tt, misfortune. 2. Bx vni' i^ 
ohanees; vicissitudes. 8. Dx bpond' en or, a sinkbg of spirits; 
hopelessness. 4. Dm as' ter, calamity ; misfortune. 6. Lu' nn^ 
gloomy ; dismaL 6. Co^ trast, opposite state or condition. 7. Ix« 
FK* Bi 0U8 LT, haughtily. 8. Tra' an ht, oppressive rule; severity. 
9. Poiqn' amt, sharp ; keen ; severe. 10. An tio i pa' tion, foretaste; 
expectation. 11. Cow' ed, depressed with fear. 12. Pu' an ct, 
readiness to yield. 18. Sup' pue, pliant; bending easily. 14. Dxv* 
AS ta' noNS, aesolations; ruins. 15. Un dis mat' ed, not frightened. 
16. Mint, place where money is coined. 17. Su per sobip' tion, that 
which is written on any thin^. 18. Dx cot' ed, allured. 10. Pax- 
ii ico' NX ouBi stingy ; sparing in the use ofl 

HOW TO MEET ADYEBSITT. 

HXNKT WABD BXXCBXX. 

1. Men become indolent through the reverses of 
fortune. Surely despondency is a grievous thing, and 
a heavy load to bear. To see disaster and wreck ia 
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tlie pretsent, and no light in the future, but only stormSi 
lurid by the contrast of past prosperity, and growing 
darker as they advance ; to wear a constant expecta- 
tion of woe lite a girdle ; to see want at the door, im- 
periously knocking, while there is no strength to repel, 
or courage to bear, its tyranny, — ^indeed, this, this is 
dreadftil enough. But there is a thing more dreadful. 
It is tnore dreadful if the man is wrecked with his for- 
tune. 

2. Can any thing be more poignant in anticipation, 
than one's own self^ unnerved, cowed down, ana slack- 
ened into utter pliancy, and helplessly drifting and 
driven down the troubled sea of life? Of all things 
on earth, next to his God, a broken man should cling 
to a courageous industry. K it brings nothing bacl^ 
and saves nothing, it will save him. 

8. To be pressed down by adversity, has nothing in 
it of disgrace ; but it is disgraceftd to lie down under 
it, like a supple dog. Indeed, to stand composedly in 
the storm, amidst its rage and wildest devastations ; to 
let it beat over you, and roar around you, and pass by 
you, and leave you undismayed, — this is to be a man. 

4. Adversity is the mint in which God stamps upon 
us Ids image and superscription. In this matter, men 
may learn of insects. The ant will repair his dwelling 
as often as the mischievous foot crushes it ; the spider 
will exhaust life itself before he will live without a 
web ; the bee can be decoyed from his labor neither 
hj plenty nor scarcitjr. If summer be abundant, it 
toils none the less; if it be parsimonious of flowers, 
the tiny laborer sweeps a wider circle, and by indufl* 
try repairs the frugality of the season. Man should 
be ashamed to be rebuked in vain by the spider, the 
ant, and the bee. 

Questions. — 1. How do men often become indolent f 2. What 
should a broken man cling tot 8. Is it disgraceful to be in adver- 
sity? 4^ What does the author say of adversity in the last para^ 
ffraph ? 5. How do the ant, the spider, and the bee^ rebuke in- 
dolent men t 

' Why the falling inflection on life, 2d paragraph t See Not« t p^ 
17. What kind of emphasis on km, Sd paragraph I 
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LESSOV XC. 

Bfkli. and Ddtni. — 1. iNrux'xBL^ unyieldiiig. 2. Goir nAV- 
or, firmness. 8. Co' n oxm lt, abundantly. 4. So uo R a' novn, 
earnest requests. 0. Pa' tixnt, a sick person. 6. Ix ova' rsd^ 
brought on. 7. Db plbas' vke, anger. 8. Mxa' ir sd, deserved. 
9. Ad YIN n! txous, accidentaL 10. Com m' hi oat^ to impart ; 
bestow. 11. Con wom', to settle ; establish. 12. Ad u la' tion, ez- 
eessiye praise. 

Charles XII., king of Sweden, and one of the ablest of warriors, 
was born at Stockholm, June 27th, 1682, and, after many brilliant 
military successes and sad yicissitudes, was struck on the head by 
» cannon ball, and killed, at Fredericshall, Not. 80th, 1718. 



CHABACTEB OF GHABLES THE TWELFTH. 

OUYXB aOLDSMXTH. 

1. Courage and inflexible oonstancj formed the 
basis of this monarches character. In his tenderest 
years he gave instances of both. When he was yet 
scarcely seven years old, being at dinner with the 
queen, his mother, intending to give a bit of bread to 
a great dog he was fond of, this hungry animal 
snapped greedily at the morsel, and bit h£ hand in a 
terrible manner. The wound bled copiously ; but our 

Jroung hero, without offering to cry, or taking the 
east notice of his misfortune, endeavored to conceal 
what had happened, lest his dog should be brought 
into trouble, and wrapped his bloody hand in the 
napkin. 

2. The queen perceiving that he did not eat, asked 
him the reason. He contented himself with replying, 
that he thanked her; he was not hungry. They 
thought he was taken ill, and so repeated their solici- 
tations. But all was in vain, though the poor child 
was already grown pale with the loss of blood. An 
officer who attended at table, at last perceived it ; for 
Charles would sooner have died than betrayed his 
dog, that he knew intended no injury. 

8. At another time, when in the smaU-pox, and his 
ease appeared dangerous, he grew one day very tin- 
easy in nis bed, and a gentleman who watched hin^ 
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desirous of covering him up close, received from the 
patient a violent box on the ear. Some hours after, 
observing the prince more cahn, he entreated to know- 
how he mid incurred his displeasure, or what he had 
done to have merited a blow. "A bl6w?" replied 
Charles; "I do not remember any thing of it : I re- 
member, indeed, that I thought myself in the battle 
of Arbela, fighting for Darius, where I gave Alexan- 
der a blow, which brought him to the ground." 

4. What great effects might not these two qualities 
of courage and ccmstaney have produced, had they at 
first received a just direction I Charles, with proper ' 
instructions, thus naturally disposed, would have been 
the delight and the glory of his age. Happy those 
princes who are educated by men who are at once vir- 
tuous and wise, and have been for some time in the 
school of affliction; who weigh happiness against 
glory, and teach their royal pupils the real value of 
feme : who are ever showing the superior dignity of 
man to that of royalty ; that a peasant who does his 
duty, is a nobler character than a Tdng of even middling 
reputation. 

5. Happy, I say, were princes, could such men be 
found to instruct them ; but those to whom such an 
education is generally intrusted, are men who them- 
selves have acted in a sphere too high to know man- 
kind. Puffed up themselves with an idea of false 
grandeur, and measuring merit by adventitious cir- 
cumstances of greatness, they generally communicate 
those fatal prejudices to their pupils, confirm their 
pride by adulation, or increase their ignorance by 
teaching them to despise that wisdom which is found 
among the poor. 

Questions. — 1. What qualities formed the basis of the character 
of Charles the XII. ? 2. What proofs of Ills courage and constancy 
are cited by the author? 8. How might Charles have proved the 
delight and glory of his age ? 4. When was he born! 6. Where 
and how did he die t 

Why should blow be read with the rising inflection f See Nott 
I, Rule XL p. 27. Why iBp doubled in mapped and wrapped f See 
Sanders' Spelling Book, p. 1 67. 
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LESSON ZCI. 

Spill A.fx> Define^ — 1, Ad' a mant, a stone extremely hard 2. 
Pa cif' li^ peaceful. 3. Ca m' v late, to surrender on ceitaia con- 
ditioD& 4. Re siax', to yield ; submit. 6. Sos pend' ed, held unSle- 
iermined. 6. Bab ri cades', obstructs ; shuts up. 7. Van' Qunn ed^ 
defeated. 8. Sup' pli ant, one who begs or supplicates. 9. Isr teb* 
pose', mediate. 10. Sub yket' ed, overthrown. 11. Ri'yal, making 
the same daima. 12. Hos' tile; adverse. 13. J^u' bi ou8» doubtful ; 
tmo^rtain. 

1. Pui. TO^ WA, a fortified town of Russia, oi^ the river Worskla; 
450 miles south-west from Moscow. Here Peter, the Greati on the 
27th of June, 1709, defeated Charles the XIL of Sweden. In com- 
memoration of this victory, the Russians have erected a column in 
the city, and an obelisk on the field where the battle was foiight 



RESULTS OF AMBITION. 

1. On what foundation stands the warrior's pride, 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide ; 
A frame of adamant, a soul of fire, 

No dangers fright him, no labors tire ; 

O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 

Unconquered lord of pleasure and of pain ; 

No joys to him pacific scepters yield, 

War sounds the trump, (=») he rushes to the fiekL 

2. Behold surrounding kings their power combine. 
And some capitulate and some resign. 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain : 

" Think nothing gained," he cried, " till naught remain ; 

On Moscow's walls till Gothic standards fly, 

And all be mine beneath the polar sky." 

The march begins in military state, 

And nations on his eye suspended wait. 

Stern famine guards the solitary^ coast, 

And winter barricades the realm of frost : 

He comes— ^not want and cold his course delay-^ 

Hide, blushing Glory, hide ^Pultowa's day ! 

8. The vanquished hero leaver his broken band% 
And shows his miseries in distant lands. 
Condemned a needy suppliant to wait, 
While ladies jiterpose, and slaves debateu 
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But did not Chance at length her error mend 1 
Did no subverted empire mark his end ? 
Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound 1 
Or hostile millions press him to the ground 1 
' His fall was destined to a barren strand, 
A petty fortress and a dubious hand. 
Ho left a name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral or adorn a tale ! 

QmESisons. — 1. How does the poet represent Charles the XTT. ff 
fi. What is that monarch here represented as saying ? 8. Where 
was he defeated, and by whomf 
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Spku. aitd DxriNx. — 1. Febn, brake ; a species of plant 2. Sooop'- 
KD, hollowed ont 8. Ran' dom, casnaL 4. Bba' oow, a signal; a 
light-honse. 5. Mon' i to bt, warning. 6. Ra' m anch, luster; 
biightness. 1, Mart, a place of sale, or traffic 8. T&ams' i to et, 
fleeting ; passing away. 9. Geem, origin '; first principle. 

Ayoid saying iU noay for iU way, its alight for Ub light, Ac 

INFLUKKOE OF GOOD DEEDS ASTD WORDS. 

GHABLXS XACKAT. 

1. A traveler through a dusty road, 

Strewed acorns on the lea ; 
And one took root and sprouted up, 

And grew into a tree. 
Love sought its shade at evemng time, 

To breathe its early vows ; 
And Age was pleased, in- heats of noon, 

To bask beneath its boughs : 
The dormouse loved its dangling twigs. 

The birds sweet music bore ; 
It stood, a glory in its place, 

A blessing evermore I 

9, A little spring had lost its way 
Amid the grass and fern, 
A passing stranger scooped a well, 
Where weary men might turn ; 
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^ He walled it in, and hung with care 

A ladle at the brink ; 
He thought not of the deed he did, 

But judged that toil might drink. 
He passed again, — and lo ! the well. 

By Summers never dried, 
Had cooled ten thousand parching tongiMii 

And saved a life beside ! 

St. A dreamer dropped a random thou^^ 

Twas old, and yet was new, — 
A simple ftncy of the brain, 

But strong in being true ; 
It shone upon a genial mmd. 

And, lo ! its light became 
A lamp of life, a beacon ray, 

A monitory flame : 
The thought was small ; its issue great, 

A watch-fire on the liill ; 
It sheds its radiance far adown. 

And cheers the valley still ! 

4^ A nameless man amid a crowd 

That thronged the daily mart. 
Let fall a wo^ of Hope and Loveii 

Unstudied from the heart ; 
A whisper on the tumult thrown,— 

A transitory breath, — 
It raised a brother from the dust, 

It saved a soul from death. 
O, germ ! O, font ! O, w6rd of love ! 

O, THOUGHT at random cast ! 
Ye were but little at the first, 

But mighty at the last ! 

QuonoNS. — 1. What is said of one of the aeomsi strewed on the 
leaf 2. What benefits were derived from itf 8. What did a pass- 
ing stranger do with a little spring? 4. What benefits had resulted 
from this little deed ? 6. What effect was produced by "a random 
thought"! 6. What^by "a word of Hope and Love*? t. What 
important rule of life is suggested by this piece ? 

Why the falling inflection on germ, fonJt, vrord, thought, last stanza ! 
See Rule IX. p. 31. What kind of emphasis on Itttle migktv^ laii 
«tanza? See Note YIIL u 22. 
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LESSOH XGIII. 

Spell and DErDrK.-^!. Eu'.i Nctr, remarkaDttt. 2. Pro pri' x tt, 
appropriateness ; iitnesa 8. Nov' kl ty, newness. 4. Pus clud' ed^ 
prevented. 5. Tniv i al' i tt, lightness; little import-ance. 6. N>* 
OEs' SI TATE, to make necessary. 7. Haz' asd ous, dangerous. 8. 
Top' iob, subj^ots. 9. Ix pbes' bion, effect on the mind. lo. Un prb- 
ued' I ta ted, unstudied. 11. In' te qral, pertaining, or essential 
to the whole 12. Des' ul to bt, unconnected. 13. Ac com' pa hi- 
xbkts, attendant circumstances. 14. Im pre' ti nrnt, not pertaining 
to the mattcp in hand. 15. As bupt', broken off; sudden. 16. Reg- 
n Fi ca' nox, correction. 17. Sia kif' i gakt. expressive. 

1. Edmund Bcbk^ a celebrated English statesman, was bom Jan- 
nary Ist, 1780, and died July 8th, 1797. 

LANGUAGE OP A MAN OP EDUCATION. 

OOLERIDOE. 

1. What is that which first strikes us, and strikes us 
at once, in a mim *of education? and which, among 
educated men, so instantly distinguishes the man of 
superior mind, that (as was observed with emiilent 
propriety of the late *Edmund Burke) "we can not 
stand under the same archway during a shower of 
rain, withoiU finding him <m(^f 

2. Not the^ weight or novelty of his remarks ; not 
any unusual interest of facts communicated by him ; 
for we may suppose both the one and the other pre- 
cluded by the shortness of our intercourse, and the 
triviality of the subjects. The difference will be im- 

. pressed and felt, though the conversation should be 
confined to the state of the weather or the pavement. 

3. Still less will it arise from any peculiarity in his 
words and phrases. For, if he be, as we now assume, 
a well-educated man, as well as a man of superior 

Sowers, he Avill not fail to follow the golden rule of 
ulius Csesar, Insolens verbum, ianquam scopulum, evi- 
tare. Unless where new things necessitate new terms, 
he will avoid an imusual word as a rock. It must 
have been among the earliest lessons of his youth, that 
the breach of this precept, at all times hazardous, be- 
comes ridiculous in the topics of ordinary conversa* 

tlOIL 
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4- There remains but one other point of distinction 
p^-5?;ble ; and this must be, and m fact is, the true 
o».usB of the impression made on ns. It is the unpre- 
meditated and evidently habitual arrangeriieni of his 
words, grounded on the habit of forseeing, in each in- 
tegral part, or, more plainly, in every sentence, the 
whole that he then intends to communicate. How- 
ever irregular and desultory his talk, there ia meOwd 
in the fragments. 

6. Listen, on the other hand, to an ignorant man, 
though perhaps shrewd and able in his particular call- 
ing ; whether he be describing or relating. We im- 
mediately perceive that his memory alone is called into 
action ; and that the objects and events recur in the 
narration in Ihe same order, and with the same aocom* 

Eaniments, however accidental or impertinent, as they 
ad first occurred to the narrator. 
6. The necessity of taking breath, the efforts of 
recollection, and the abrupt rectification of its fiulures, 
produce all his pauses ; and with exception of the 
' and Hun^^ the *' wnd therej^ and the still less signifi- 
Qjint " and w," they constitute likewise all his conneo- 
tions. 

QUISTION& — 1. How is the question with which this piece beginSi 
answered ? 2. What does the golden rule of Caesar — Insolcna verluni, 
ianquam ieofndum^ mtare, teach? Ans. To shun an unusual word, 
as you would a roek. 3. What point of difference between the ed- 
ucated and the uneducated man, is specified in the 4th paragn^t 
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Sfell axq> DEnim. — 1. Sfeo v la' tion, contemplation ; stady. & 
Ao" ICB, the top or highest point 8. Vsn xa a' tion, the highest 
degree of respect and reverence. 4. Ad o ra' naix, wonihip. 6. P»> 
ai on' I CAi^ occurring at certain times. 6. Spon ta' nx ous, produced 
without labor. 7. Fxa til' i tt, fruitfulness. 8. Af pbx' oia txo^ 
valued; prized. 9. An' tes ibs, those blood-vessels that convey the 
blood /rom the heart 10. Vkins, those blood->ve8sels that convey 
the blood to the heart 11. Yiv' i ft, to animate ; enliven. 12. Fa* 
en.' I TA TiNO, making easy. 13. Fbiv' o lous, light; trifling. 14* 
Ik Fsr' u ous, moving rapidly. 15. Dn cub' tiov, cautionsnesi^ 
to. Al u' AircDBa» unions; tributarieti 
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1. Pim' T, snrnamed the Elder, and also the Haturaltst^ a distin* 
ffaiihed Roman writer, bom at Verona, or, as aome aay, at Com«^ 
A. D. 23. He died of suffocation, A. D. 79, id consequence of bar- 
ing approacbed too near to Mount Yesuyiua^ in order to obserre 
the pnenomena of its eruption. 

BiyEB& 

1. Theie are few subjects in physical geography 
which present so wide a field for spectQation as rivers, 
whether we regard them in a historical, political, 
economical, or scientific point of view. 

2. They are associated with the earliest effi>rts <5f 
mankind to emerge from a state of barbarism ; bat 
they are no less serviceable to nations which have 
reached the acm^ of civilization. In the earliest ages 
they were regarded with veneration, and became the 
objects of a grateful adoration, surpassed only by that 
paid to the sun and the host of heaven. 

8. Nor is this surprising ; for, in countries where the 
labors of the husbandman and shepherd depended, for 
a successful issue, on the fidling of periodical rains, or 
the melting of tie collected snows in a fer distant 
country, such rivers as the Nile, the Q-anges, and the 
Indus, were the visible agents of nature in bestowing' 
on the inhabitants of their banks aU the blessings of a 
rich and spontaneous fertility; and hence their waters 
were held sacred, and thev received, and to this dav 
retain, the adoration of the countries through whicn 
ihey flow. 

4. But it is by countries which have already made 
progress in civilization, to which, indeed, they largely 
contribute, that the advantages of rivers are best aj)- 
preciated, in their adaptation to the purposes of navi- 
gation, and in their application to the useful arts. 

5. Like the veins and arteries of the human body, 
which convey life and stren^h to its remotest ex- 
tremities, rivers vivify, maintain, and excite the efibrtfl 
of human industry, whether we regard them near their 
source as the humble instruments of turning a miUj 
in their progress as fisbcilitating the transport q£ agri- 
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cultural or manufacturiLg produce fix)m one district 
to another, or as enriching the countries at tlieir 
mouths with the varied products of distant landa 

6. This has been admirably expressed by *Plin^ ; 
" The beginnings of a river," he says, " are insignifi- 
cant^ and its infancy is frivolous : it plays among the 
flowers of a meadow ; it waters a garden, or turns a 
little mill. Gathering strength, in its youth it becomes 
wild and impetuous. 

7. " Impatient of the restraints which it still meets 
with in the hollows among the mountains, it is restless 
and fretful ; quick in its turning, and unsteady in its 
course. Now it is a roaring cataract, tearing up and 
overturninff whatever opposes its progress, and it 
shoots headlong down from a rock ; tnen it becomes a 
sullen and gloomy pool, buried in the bottom of a 
glen. 

8. " Eecoverinff breadth by repose, it again dashes 
along, till, tired of uproar ana mischief it quits all that 
it has swept along, and leaves the opening of the val- 
ley strewed with the rejected waste. Now quitting 
its retirement, it comes abroad into the world, jour- 
neying with more prudence and discretion through 
cultivated fields, yielding to circumstances, and wind- 
ing round what would trouble it to overwhelm or 
remove. 

9. " It passes through the populous cities, and all 
the busy haunts of man, tendering its services on every 
side, and becomes the support and ornament of the 
coimtry. Increased by numerous alliances, and ad- 
vanced, in its course, it becomes grave and stately in 
its motions, loves peace and quiet, and in majestio 
silence rolls on its mighty waters till it is laid to rest 
in the vast abyss." 

QuEsnoNB. — 1. What is said of rivers considered as snbieels of 
stndy or speculation. 2. How were rirers regarded in the early 
ages f 8. what) especially, is said of the Nile, the Ganges, and the 
hidos f 4. In what countries are rivers best appreciated ! 6. What 
effect do rivers have upon human industry? 6. What is said of the 
beeinningB of a river? 7. What is said of its subsequent course t 
'W^ere is the river Kile ? & The Ganges ? 9. The Indus? 
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LESSOH XC7. 

Spill ahd Dkfxnb. — 1. Ma txr' kai^ motherly. 2. Hxam«, 6ais 
riage to conyey the dead. 8. Nms' sa t, a room appropriated co 
the care of euildren. 4. A dieu', farewell 5. Aa' i>eht lt, vitb 
warmth; affectionately. 6. Dupe, a person deceived. 7. Sub mis'- 
vov, reaignation. 8. Db flob' ed, lamented. 

LINES ON RECEiyiNO HIS MOTHER'S PICTURE. 



1. My M6ther, {pi) when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed 1 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gav'st me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss, — 
Ahy tlmt maternal smile ! it answers — ^Yes. 

2. I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day ; 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away ; 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such 1 It wd,s. Where thou art gozie, 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 
The parting word shall pass my lip no more t 

8. Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concenif 
Oh gave me promise of thy quick return. 
What ardently I wished, I long believed, 
And, disappointed still, was still deceived. 
By expectation every day beguiled. 
Dupe of to-morrow even from a child : 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and w^t, 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 
I learned, at last, submission to my lot. 
But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot 

QraBnoNS. — 1. To whom does Cowper represent himself aa speak- 
ing! 2. What were his feelings when his mother died? 8. By 
what promise was he, for a time, deceived! 4. What did he^ at 
kst, learn! 

With what modnlatiqn shonld thi s p iece be read! What rait 
ftyr the rising inflection on mother f what» for the rising on tuick, 
tad the frUing on wu^ 2d atania! 
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LESSON XCVI. 

Sfbll Ain> Dbiini. — 1. Bovd' aos, slavery. I>ct mac(', territonal 
poMession. 8. Lanp' sgapk, tho view or prospect of a district of 
country. 4. Ex chant' er, ono that charms or cochanta. 6. Pluhv'* 
is^e, without feathers. & Rar' est, scarcest 7. Bkill' tant, bright; 
splendid. 8. Re nown^ ed, famous. 9l Fobe bod' no, feeling a se- 
cret sense of sometliing future 10. Bask' RUrr, unable to pay just 
4kbts; insolvent 11. Sol' aoe, consolation. 12. Wiz' ard, an en- 
chanter; a sorcerer. 13. Dis tract' sd, perplexed; harassed. 

1. O LTX TVS is <>ne of tlie most celebrated mountains of ancient 
Greecei It is represented by the poets as being th^ 1 abitation of 
the gods, where Jupiter sat shrouded in clouds and laist from iht 
•yes of mortals. It rises to the hight of about 6500 feet 
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1. Tub world for sale ! — Hang out the sign; 

Call every traveler here to me ; 
Who'll buy this bravo estate of mine, 

And set me from earth's bondage free:— 
T^s going ! — yes, I mean to fling 

The bauble from my soul away ; 
ril sell it, whatsoe'er it bring ; — 

The World at Auction here to-day f 

2. It is a glorious thing to see, — 

Ah, it has cheated me so sore ! 
It is not what it seems to be : 

For sale ! It shall be mine no more* 
Come, turn it o'er and view it w6ll ; — 

I would not have you purchase dear ; 
Tis ffoing ! going ! — I must sell ! 

Who bidsl — Who'll buy the splendid Tear? 

S. Here's Wealth i^ glittering heaps of gold«-* 
^ Who lids f — ^But let me tell you fiiir, 
A baser lot was never sold ; — 

Who'll buy the heavy heaps of care 1 
And here, spread out in broad domain, 

A goodly landscape all may trace ; 
Hall, cottage, tree, field, hill and plaki i 
Wbo'U buy himself a bvuial-pUMwI 
10 
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4. Here's Lorx, the dreamy potent spell 

Tliat beauty ffings around die keart ; 
I know its power, alas ! too well ; — 

Tis ffoififf, — Love and I must part ! 
Must part ? — ^What can I more with Lovie f 

All over the endianter's reign ; 
Who'll buy the plumeless, dymg doT6y<-» 

An hour of bliss,-— «n age of pain ! 

6. And Fribkdship,— rarest gem of earth, — 
(Whoe'er hath foimd the jewel his ?) 
Frail, fickle, false and little worth, — 
Who bids for Friendsl&p— as it is ! 
Tis ffoinff f GOING ! — ^Hear the call : 

One, twice, and thriee ! — ^'tis very low I 
Twas once my hope, my stay, my all,-^ 
* Bat now the broken staff must go ! 

6. Famk ! hold the brilliant meteor high ; 

How dazzlii^ every gilded name f 
Ye millions, now's the time to buy ! 

How much for Fame % (/) How much for FiiaM f 
Hear how it thunders ! — W ould you stand 

On high *01ympus, far renown d, — 
Now purchase, and a world command !— 

And be with a world's curses crown'd I 

7. Sweet star of Hope ! with ray to shine 

In every sad foreboding breast, 
' Save this despond'mg one of mine, — 

Who bids for man's last friend and beaw I 
Ah, were not mine a bankrupt life, 

This treasure should my soul sustain ; 
But Hope and I are now at strife^ 

Nor ever may unite again« 

tt. And SonG \ Tor sale my tuneless lute; 

Sweet solace, mitie no more to hold ; 
The chords that charm'd my soul are mnto^ 

I can not wake the notes of old t 
Or e'en were mine a wizard shell. 

Could chain a world in rapture high ; 
Yet now a sad fiurewell ! — ^farewell ! 

(>) Must oir its last Ikist echoes dtsb 
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0. Ambitkm, fishion, show, and pride, — 

I part from all forever now ; 
Grief, in an overwhelming tide, 

Has taught my haughty heart to bow. 
Poor heart ! distracted, ab, so long, — 

And still its aching throb to bear ;— 
How broken, that was once so strong : 

How heavy, once so free from care. 

10. No more for me life's fitful dream ;— 

Bright vision, vanishing away ! 
My bark requires a deeper stream ; 

My sinking soul a surer stay. 
By Death, stem sheriff! all bereft, 

I weep, yet humbly kiss the rod, 
The best of all I still have left,— 

My Fatth, my Bible, and my God. 

Qubbtrhis. — l. What is the moral of this piece f 2. What aecoiml 
M given of Wealth! 8. Of Love! 4. Of Friendship f 6. Of Faiuef 
6. Of Hope! 7. Of Songf 8. Can yoa repeat from memory the 
last stanza f 9. Can you repeat correctly the words^ "frail, nekle^ 
&1m^" several times in quick succession f 
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Bfkll A!n> Dxrnrx.— 1. Ma' m a, insanity ; madness. S. ScBiaii^ 
project; plan. 8. Foa' noM n, stranger; not a native. 4« Pkof'- 
u OATi^ aiMUidoned to vice ; wicked. 5. Chab' ter kd, privileged by 
eharter. 6. Pas' m im, bounty. 7. Pas oa' bi ods, uncertain; 
dotibtfai 8. In Yt/n' hbntb, moneys used in purchases. 9. En thu'- 
«t- ASi^ heat of imagination. 10. W bob, fury ; rage. 11. Tbs msn^- 
Dous, dreadful; terrible. 12. Stall, a small house or shed where 
something is made or sold. 13. Ann' i enob, a hearing. 14. In' ilux, 
a coming in. 15. Bb wxl' dxb bd, perplexed; lost in mases. 16. 
T^^ as mm, figured cloths for lining walls, Ao, 11, Ix pobt' xd^ 
ivoai^t from foreign countries. 18. Pnr' ka gu, summit; high 
pcint. 19. Spasms, violent convulsiojis. 

THE MISSISSIPPI SCHEME. 

W. H. VAV DOBAir. 

L The most remarkable mania for gold, and the 
xaost extexudvely roiuoua in its results, occurred in 
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France, and oontinaed from 1716 to 1723. It is, 
known in history, as the Mississippi Scheme, and waa 
conceived and carried on by Jonn Law, of Scotland. 
This foreigner inherited an ample fortune, but by 
prodigality spent it, and betook himself tc> gambling. 

2. Life in London led him into a duel, in which he 
shot his antagonist; being taken, he escaped prison, and 
fled to the continent. He published a worn on trade 
in Scotland, which fell dead from the press. He prac^ 
ticcd his dangerous habits in Amsterdam, and success- 
ively seems to have been hunted from land to land, as 
a pest to society. For fourteen years he roamed 
through Flanders, Holland, Germany, Hm\gary, Italy, 
and France. 

8. Louis XIV., the illustrious but profligate mon- 
arch, left a national debt of three thousand millions of 
livres, the price of his dear-bought glory. A bank 
established by Law & Co., and chartered by the French 
government, raised the drooping commerce of the 
country, and soon its notes were fifteen per cent, pre- 
mium. 

4. This singular success induced Law to devise a 
scheme for the exclusive trading with the French col- 
ony on the mouth of the Mississippi, which land was 
supposed to abound in gold. 

5. The Eegent, on this precarious foundation, is- 
sued notes to the amount of one thousand millions of 
livres. 

6. Then the company embraced, by permission of 
government, the Indies, China, ana South Seas, and 
then assumed the name of the India Company. 

7. Law promised a return of 120 per cent, profit to 
all investments. The public enthusiasm was elevated 
so high, that at least 300,000 applications were made 
for only 50,000 new shares then created. Dukes, 
marquises, counts, with their duchesses, marchionesses, 
and countesses, waited in the streets for hours every 
dav to know the result. 

8. The Regent created 300,000 additional shares, 
and such was the furor for speedy wealth| that three 
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times that sum would have been taken, had the gov- 
ernment authorized it. The crowd was large tLat 
thronged the doors of the agent, and the pressure so 
tremendous, that a number of persons were killed 
Houses, worth in ordinary times a thousand livres, 
yielded now twelve or sixteen thousand. A cobblei 
let his stall for two hundred livres a day. The con- 
course was such, that the streets at nightfijl had to be 
cleared by soldiers. 

9. The rush for the stock was such, that peers would 
stand six hours for the purpose of seeing the agent. 
Ladies of rank came day alter day, for a fortnight, 
before they could obtain an audience. M. de Chirac, 
the first physician of France, having purchased some 
India stocks, just before they began to fall, was called 
to see an invalid lady. As he felt the pulse, he cried : 
" It falls! it falls I" She cried : " I am dying 1 I am 
dying I Oh, M. de Chirac, ring the bell for assistance I 
I am dying,— it falls I it falls V' " What falls ?" cried 
the doctor. "My pulse! my i)ulse!" "Calm your 
fears," he replied; "I was speaking of my stocks." 

10. The influx of strangers to Paris, during these 
years of excitement, was computed at 305,000. Dwell- 
ings could not accommodate the applicants, and houses 
rose like exhalations. Meat, vegetables, bread, and all 
manner of provisions, sold at a price beyond which 
they Bad ever been known. The artisan, who had 
earned but fifteen sous a day, now readily received 
sixty. Universal and unbounded prosperity bewil- 
dered the nation, and all the nation, blind as to the 
results, rushed forward to reap the golden harvest. 

11. Paris never before was so filled with luxuries. 
Statues, pictures, and tapestries, were imported in large 
quantities, and found their way, not alone to the pad- 
aces of nobles, but to the drawmg-rooms of merchants 
and traders. 1'here seemed no eiid to credit, to treas- 
ures of silver and gold. 

12. But the long, dark, stormy night was fast de- 
scending, and such a scene of confusion, bankruptcy, 
disaster, ruin, and havoc, ensued, as beggars all ae* 
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Bcriptioii. What numbers-rafter having been exalted 
to the pinuacle of prosperity, were now dashed down 
to penury and misery — ^laid violent hands upon them- 
selves, and sought a doubtful refuge in the grave. 

12. The few fortunes made by these fearful spasms 1 

m the community, shone afar like glittering pinna- ) 

cles ; but the millions who sighed and suffered unseen, 
from this madness of the gold mania, illustrate the 
truth, in aU its length and breadth, that " they who 
mate haste to be rich, shall not be innocent." 

Qimnoys. — 1. When and by wbom waa ibe "Mississippi scbexne* 
jorigiuated t 2. What was I^w's charaiotcr t 8. How long did be 
roam Uirongh Flandera, Holland, <bc. ? 4. By what means was the 
droopinff eommerce of France raised f 6. What did Law's success 
mditee him to devise f 6. What gove rise to the name of **XttdU 
CJompasyr 
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6fell Am Defeehl — ^1. Ac oou' fubh mrvtb, acquirements. 2. Con- 
XKAor' £D, (brought on ; incurred. 3. Af ford' ed, yielded ; conferred. 
4. De Ft' oiENT, defective ; wanting. 5. Irk' some, wearisome. 6. 
Vol' UN TA Ri IT, of one's own will. 7. Lrr' er a ture, learning; 
ulso^ the coUeotiTc body of literary productions. 6. Soofs, aim ; 
design. 9. Class' io al^ pertaining to the best authors of Greece 
and Rome. 10. Re luc' tance, repugnance; unwillingness. !!• 
Con so la' tion, comfort. 12. Sob' lu na ry, earthly ; pertaining to 
this world. 18. Vi cis' si tude, change ; rerolution. 14. Cox spie'- 
Aor, plot; combination for someUiing eviL 16. Shkine, altar. 



ADDRESS TO YOUNG STUDENTS. 

^ KWOX. 

1. Your parents have watched over yonr helpless 
infancy, and conducted you, with many a pang, to an 
age at which your mind is capable of manly improve- 
ment. Their solicitude still continues, and no trouble 
nor expense is spared, in giving you all the instruc- 
tions and ai3Complishments which may enable you to 
act your part in life, as a man of polished sense and 
confirmed virtue.. You have, then, already contracted 
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# ^rent 4ebi of «Ktitada Id them. You can pay it bj 
no Qjther metboa, bufe by using properly the advan- 
tages which theur goodneas has afforded you. 

2. You nrast love learning, if ^on would possess it 
In order to love it, you must feel its delights ; in order 
to feel its delights, you must apply to it, however irk* 
some at isat, .closely, constantly, and for a consider- 
able time. If yoo have leaolution enough to do this^ 
irou can ibot bxLt We learning; for the mind always 
oves that to which it has been so long, steadily, and 
voluntarily attached. Habits are formed, which ren- 
der what was at first dis£^grceable, not only pleasant, 
but nece^si^ry^ 

5. Pleasant, indeed, are all the paths which lead to 
polite and elegant literature. Yours, then, is surely 
a lot particularly happy. Your education is of such 
a sort, that its principal scope is, to prepare you to 
receive a refined pleasure during your life. Elegance, 
or delicacy of taste, is one of the fest objects of class- 
ical discipline ; i^nd it is this fiue quality which opens 
a mew wodd to the scholar's view. 

4. Elegance of taste has a connection with inany 
virtues, and all of them virtues of the most amiable 
.kind. It tends to render you at once good and agree- 
able ; you must, therefore, be an enemy to your own 
^njoyment^ if you enter on the discipline which leads 
.to the attainment of a classical and liberal educatioQ, 
with reluctance. Yalue duly the opportunities yon 
enjoy, and which are denied to thousands of your fel- 
low creatures. 

6. By laying in a store of useful knowledge, adorn- 
ing your mind with elegant literature, improving and 
establishing your conduct by virtuous principles, you 
can not fail of being a comfort to those friends who 
have supported you, of being happy within yourself, 
and of being well received of mankind. Honor and 
success in life will probably attend you. Under all 
circumstances you will have an eternal source of con- 
flolatioD and entertainment, of which no subhinarj 
idcissLtude can deprive you. 
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6. Time will show how mucli wiser has been yoitt 
choice than that of your idle companions, who would 
gladly have drawn you into their association, or rather 
into their conspiracy, as it has been called, against 
good mannei^ and against all that is honorable and 
useful. While you appear in society as a respectable 
and valuable member of it, they will, perhaps, have 
sacrificed at the shrine of vanity, pride, and extrava- 
gance, and &lse pleasure, their health and their sense, 
their fortune and their characters. 

Questions. — 1. What must one do in order to lovo learning f 2. 
What advantages result from the possession of elegance, or delicacy 
of f tste f 8. What advantages wiU you have over your idle com* 
pftni^i^ by steadily pursuing your studiea. 
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Stxll A]n> Dzfinb:— 1. Ap pa ra' tus, means ; instruments. ?. CAsf' 
I NETS, boxes or collections of curiosities or specimens. 8. Cknr' sii- 
fv TED, formed. 4. A bil' i ty, power. 5. Sum' mon, to oommand; 
call up. 6. E mer' gen ct, sudden or necessary occasion. 7. Men'* 
TAL, intellectual ; pertaining to the mind. 8. Pro pos' ed, presented 
for consideration. 9. Ca pac' i tt, ability; talent 10. Pre-em' P 
incccE, superioiity. 11. Dis' ci funb, mental training. 

1. Trot, also called Troja, or Ilium, one of the most renowned cities 
of antiquity. It was situated in the n-orth-western part of Asia 
Hi nor. Troy was taken by the Greeks, after a ten years* siege^ and 
razed to the ground, about the year 1184, B.O. 

HOW TO MAKE A SCHOLAR 

DAinEIi WXBSlXB. 

1. Costly apparatus and splendid cabinets have no 
magical power to make scholars. In all circunistanoes^ 
as a man is, under God, the master of his own fortune^ 
so is he the maker of his own mind. The Creator has 
so constituted the human intellect, that it can only 

grow by its own action ; and by its own action anil 
ee will, it will certainly and necessarily grow. 

2. Every man must, therefore, crfi^cafe himself. Hi* 
book and teacher are but helps; the work is hia* A 
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man is not educated until he has the ability to Bum- 
roon, in an emergency, all liis mental powers in vigor- 
ous exercise to effect its proposed object It is not 
the man who has seen most, or read most, who can do 
this ; such a one is in danger of bein^ borne down, 
like a beast of burden, by an overloaded mass of other 
men's thoughts. 

8. Nor is it the man who can boast of native vigor 
and capacity. The greatest of all warriors in the siege 
of 'Troy, had not the pre-eminence, because nature 
had given him strength, and he carried the largest 
bow, but because self-discipline had taught him how to 
bend it. 

QuESTiovs. — 1. How has the Creator constituted human intellect 
in respect to its power of growth ? 2. In what' light are teachers 
ftnd books to be regarded I 3. When may a man be said to be prop- 
erly edueaitdf 
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Sfxll and Dkfinb. — 1. Az' uai; blue ; sky-colored. 2. Gov ]fo'« 
TXON, tumult; agitation. 3. Tbeu' u lous, trembling; quivering 
i. £ mo' tion, a moving of the mind; feeling. 6. iSea' afb, one of 
an order of angels. 

Articulate distinctly rch in arched, mo in hiUaWt jfnUow, do. 

THE LIGHT-HOUSE. 



1. The scene was more beautiful &r to my eye, 

Ihan if day in its pride had arrayed it ; 
The land breeze blew mild, and the azure-arched sky 

Looked pure as the spirit that made it ; 
(p.) The murmur rose soft as I silently gazed 

In the shadowy wave's playful motion. 
From the dim distant hill, till the light-he use fire bl&zed 

Like a star in the midst of the ocean. 

2. No longer the jov of the sailor-boy's breast 

Was heard in his wildly-breathed numbers ; 
10* 
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Bie 8ea-l>ird had flown to her wave-girdled nest, 

The fisherman sunk to his slumbers : 
One moment I looked from.the hill's gentle slope, 

All hushed was the billows' commotion. 
And thought that the light-house looked lovely as hope^ 

That star of life's tremulous ocean. 

3. The time is long past, and the scene is afar. 

Yet when my head rests on its pillow, 
Will memory sometimes re-kindle the star 

That blazed on the breast of the billow : 
In life's closing hour, when the trembling soul Biea, 

And death stills the heart's last emotion ; 
O ! then may the seraph of mercy arise, 

Like a star on eternity's ocean. 

QumnoNH.— 1. To what is the light-hoiue oompaiied r :2» What 
does the poet call hope? 8. What does the poet's memMjMna^ 
times re-kindle? 4. For what does he wish in life's closing noarf 

Has each line the same number of accented syllables? What 
difference in the sounds of s in mure, and s in Uauat See Table of 
Elementary Sounds^ p 12. 
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Skzx and DxriNE. — 1. Na' bob, a deputy or viceroy in India ; also 
a man of great wealth. 2. Pa' tbon, guardian or protector. 8. 
Suite, retinue ; train of attendants. 4. Un as sum' nto, modest ; re- 
tiring. 6. De' cent, good ; respectable. 6. Parts, qualities; facul- 
ties. 7. Re fute', character ; reputation. 8. Ex okss ive, oyermuch. 
9. I>Br' IT BENCK, modesty. 10. Ob 8CUB''ed, hid; concealed. 11. 
Flush' id, elated,; excited. 12. S«a' ikb ta xx^ an officer vwhose 
business it is to write orders, letters, dispatches^ rcwoifds, )&c J 3. 
Par' a site, a fawning flatterer ; a hanger-on. 14. Ap flaud' xd^ 

f raised aloud. 16. Cray' ino, asking; begging. 16. Faiv, gladly. 
7. Aeou' NESS, shrewdness. 

A MODEST WIT. 

Aarcnu 
1. A supercilious nabob of the east, — 

Haughty, being great, — purse-proud, beizy^.rioti, 
A governor, or general, at the least, 
f'have fo •gotten which, — 
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Had in his fiunily a humble youth, 

Who went from England in his patron^s suite, 

Au unassuming boy, and in truth 
A lad of decent parts, and good re^pute. 

2, ^is youth had sense and spirit ; 

But yet, with all his sense, , 

Exceissive diffidence 
Obscured his merit. 
8. One day, at table, flushed with pride and wine. 
His honor, proudly free, severely merry, 
Conoeived it would be vastly fine 
To crack a joke upon his seoretaxy. 

4. ** Toung m4n," he said, " by what art, crafty or trvdi^ 

Did your good father gain a livelihood ?-' 
** He was a aaddlgr^ sir," Modestus said, 

•^' And .in Ms time was redLoned good." 
*^K'iaddUr^ eh ? and taught you Greek, ■ 

Instead of teaching you to sew ! 
^Fray, why did not your fa/thw make 

A saddler^ too, of you P 

6. Each parasite, then, as in duty bound, 

Dae jd&a applauded, aad the laugh went round. 

At lengtii Modestus, bowing low, 
fhid, (craving pardon, if too ^ee he made,) 

" Sir, by your leave, I fidn would know 
• Jqw father's trade !" 

6. ^ My father's trade ! ah, really, that's too bad ! 

Mj- father's trade ? Why, blockhead, are you n^d t 
Mjr &ther, sir, did never stoop so low, — 
H6 was a gentleman, I'd have you know.'* 

7. " Ewawe the liberty I take," 

Modestus said, with arcbness on his brow, 
" Pray, why did not your.fcther make 
A gentleman of yoii 1" 

QircaTioif&«^l. Hqw did tiie nabob address the humble youUi, 
at tablet %, What was his reply t 8. What did the nabob say, 
when he heard that the yoiith\ father was a saddler f 4. What 
Wtts the young man's reply, when the nabob said Ati father was a 
,g!entleman/l 6. What miovw in this pieee 9 

Why the rispag inflectien on .fna«, and Mr, 4th stanza f Note L f, 
.80 .P4«i vq^ read the 0t]b;ftanea» %a d^oted bf the oirpunflesm 
Whatisvieoircnmflejtf See p. 82. 
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Snoi. AND Defixx. — 1. Rel' ic, that which remains. 2. Al tu' 
HON, a referetico to something not directly mentioned. 8. Il lub* 
tratite; explanatory. 4. As BoaA'TiON^ connoetion of ideaa 5 
In ex pbsss' i ble, unspeakable. 6. Yiv' lo kess, sprightlincss 
TivttcHy. 7. Trans pa' hen ct, clearness. 8. Dio' tion, manner 
language. 9. Con okn' tra ted, brought to a point or center. 10 
Vbbs I n oa' noN, verses made into poetie measnree. 11. Tersb 
neat; elegant 12. Sat' irr, keenness and severity of latigBoge 
18. Fast, close ; near by. 14. Ex ag oer a' tion, that which exceedf 
the truth. 15. A bol' isn, to annul; destroy. 16. Inert', duU- 
■luggish. 17. Un ed' I FT iNO, uninstructive. 18. An ni' m lati^ 
to reduce to nothing ; to destroy. 

1. TnoMAsGRAT, a distinguished English poet, author of tlie cele« 
bratcd "Elecy written in a country Church Yard," was bom ia 
London, in HI 6, and died in 1771. 

2. John Dry' pen, one of the most celebrated EngUsh poets, was 
born at Aldwinkle, Northamptonshire^ in 1681, and died in 1700. 

8. Alexander Pops; a celebrated English poet» bom May, 22, 1688; 
and died May, 80, 1744. 

4. John Mil' ton, the celebrated author of "Paradise Lost,** was 
born in London, 1608, and died in 1674* 

5. Si lo' a, or Si to' am, is the name of a pool or stream of water 
near Jerusalem. John, vii. 11. 

6. On' A OLK, from the Latin oraevlumy and that from oa; om, iha 
moutli, signifies that which is tpokeii^ or uttered hy the mouth, Tlie 
word was applied among the Romans to the rettponaet of tlie gods, 
when consulted in regard to the future. It was, also, used to designate 
Noplace, where such responses were usually given; as the pracle 
of Jupiter Ammon, the oracle of Delphi. J3y an easy transition, 
the word came to be applied, as in the quotation in the piece fol- 
lowing, to the sanctuary or most Holy Place in the temple^ whers 
▼as deposited the crk of the covenant 

CLASSICAL STUDIES. 

JOSEPH 8T0RT. 

1. There is not a single nation from the Norths to 
the South of Europe, from the bleak shores of the 
Baltic, to the bright plains of immortal Italy, whose 
literature is not embedded in the very elements of 
classical learning. The literature of England is, in an 
emphatic sense, the production of her scholars ; of 
men who have cultivated letters in her universities, 
and colleges, and grammar-schools; of m(n who 
thought any life too Siort, chiefly because it left some 
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relic of antiquity unmastered, and any other famc^ 
humble, because it &ded in the presence of Boman 
and Grecian genius. 

2. He who studies English literature without the 
lights of classical learning, loses half the charms of its 
sentiments and style, of its force and feelings, of its 
delicate touches, of its delightful allusions, of its illus- 
trative associations. Who, that reads the poetry of 
*Gray, does not feel that it is the refinemeni of classic- 
al taste, which gives such inexpressible vividness and 
transparency to its diction ? 

8. Who, that reads the concentrated sense and me- 
lodious versification of "Dryden, and 'Pope, does not 
perceive in them the disciples of the old school; whose 
genius was inflamed by the heroic verse, the terse 
satire, and the playful wit of antiquity ? Who, that 
, meditates over the strains of *Milton, does not feel that 
he drank deep at 

" *Siloa's brook, that flowed 
Fast by the "oracle of God,"— 

.that the fires of his magnificent mind were lighted by 
coals from ancient altars ? 

4. It is no exaggeration to declare, that he who 
proposes to abolish classical studies, proposes to 
render, in a great measure, inert and unedifying, the 
mass of English literature for three centuries: to 
rob us of the glory of the past, and much of the in- 
struction of future ages ; to blind us to excellencies 
which few may hope to equal, and none to surpass ; 
to annihilate associations which are interwoven with 
our best sentiments, and give to distant times and 
countries a presence and reality, as if they were in 
feet his own. 

QrESTtoKs. — 1. In what estimation lias classical literature ever 
been held by men of learning? 2. What does lie lose, who studies 
English literature without a knowledge of classical literature? 8. 
What impressions are produced in reading the poetry of Gray ? 
i. What, in reading Di^den, and Pope, and Milton? 5. What it 
meant by " flows fast by the oracle of God" t 6. What islt no m» 
%gerfttion to declare ? 
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LS880V CIII. • 

SncLL AND DEiiir& —1. Gob' gsoos, showy ; splendid 2. Hal^low- 
B% made sacred ; eoiisecrsted. 8. Aq' ux Dnon» water pipes or diali- 
ng 4.' Gbal' LEMOi, call out or inyite. 6. Lot' ma; pure; daar 
A. Col on nadb', a series or range of eolamns. 7. U til' i tt, uao- 
fulness. 8. Res' cu ino, delivering. 9. Mon' u xsim, memoriah ; 
anything that reminds. 10. Tea Df tiov, that which is handed 
4own, from age to age, by oral communication. 

1. Pkr asp' o LB, a celebrated city of ancient Persia. 

% Nb' bo, a Roman emperor, chiefly remarkable for his erimmi 
and cruelties, was born A.D. 87, and put an end to his own ezisfc- 
euce, A.D. 68. 

8. A' QUA Clav' di a, an aqueduct built by the emperor ClaudiQ% 
tind conveying water from the river Amo to Rome. 

4. Tad' mob, afterwards called Palmyra, was a city founded bjr 
MomoD, in the desert of Syria» near the riTfir jBophritaa. ita miaii 
alill remain. 

fi. Bab' t lon, a celebrated citw, the capital of the ftnAi«iitBii])p> 
Ionian empire, situated on the Euphrates river 



BKDURING MONUKBNXS. 

EDINBUBCB BIViKW. 

1. *Tbe tomb of Moses is niiknown ; but the traveler 
slakes his thirst at the well of Jacob. The gorgeous 
palace of the wisest and wealthiest of monarchs, with 
the oedar, and gold, and ivory, and even the great 
temple of Jerusalem, haUowed by the visible glory of 
the X)eity himself, are gone ; but Solomon's reservoirs 
are as perfect as ever. Of the ancient architecture of 
the Holy City, not one stone is left upon another; but 
the pool of Bethesda commands i;he pilgrim's reverence 
at the present day. 

2. The columns of Tersepdlis are molderiuff in dust , 
but its cisterns and aqueducts remain to challenge our 
admiration. The golden house of 'Nero is a mass of 
ruins ; but the *Aqua Claudia still pours into Borne its 
limpid stream. The temple of the sun at ^Tadmor, in 
the wilderness, has fallen ; but its fountain sparkles as 
freshly in his rays, as when a thousand worshipers 
thronged its .lofty colonnade& 

8. It may be that London will share the flite oi 
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'Babylon, and nothing be left to mark its site, save 
mounds of crumbling brick-work. The Thames will 
continue to flow as it does now. And, if any work 
ot art should still rise over the deep^ ocean of time, we 
may well believe that it will be neither a palace nor 
a temple, but some v&st aqueduct or reservoir; and 
if any name should still flash through the mist of an^ 
tiquity, it will probably be that of a man who, in his 
day, sought the happiness of his fellow men, rather 
than their glory, and linked his memory to some great 
work of national utility and benevolence. 

4. This is the true glory which outlives all others, 
and ahtnes withimdying luster from generation to g^en- 
eration — ^imparting to works something of its own im- 
mortality, and in some degree rescuing them from the 
ruin which overtakes the ordinary monuments of his- 
torical tradition or mere magnificence. 

QuBsnoKB. — 1. What is said of the tomb of Mo8m» and of the well 
of Jacob f 2. Can you mention other monuments that have wiUi- 
stood the ravages of time! 8. The name of what character will 
most probably continae to be remembered f 4. What is the kind 
of glory that outlives all other! 
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tiFSLL AND DsFiNB. — 1. Pxbob'zd, alighted 2. 1' VI ED, oreivrowii 
with ivy. 8. Nook, corner. 4. Gal' lant, brave ; heroic. 5. &ian, 
an order of nobility ; a champion. 6. Cap' tfvs, prisoner. *!. Lin'* 
S AOi; race; family; descent 8. Pa' oxamt, show; speetaole. 9. 
£ bect', upright 10. BnEB, a hand-earria^s for the dead. 11. Dun'* 
osoN, a close prison. 

Articulate distinctly tch in imi^ thr in throM, A& 



THB OWL IN THB BUIN. 

1. B. a. rims 
L IVhat dost thou say, thou watcher gray, 
Perched on the ruin did ? 
'Why dost thou Jock from, thy iviad noolty 
Chi my eyes with gaze so Dold ? 
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Hast thou anght to tell of what befell, 
'When those walls wore strong and high,— 

Of the lady l)right, or the gallant knight, 
Or the captive left to die 1 

"Tu-whit tu-whoo!" came gloomily 
Yrom a darksome branch of the ivy tree. 

2. Ere now I've read, and heard it said, 

That in days long since gone by, 
On this gloomy spot, great deeds were wrought 

By men of lineage high : 
Speak ! where are they, the brave and gay, 

Who once in the pageant shone 1 
Why are wall and tower, once proud with power, 

Now ruled by an owl alone % 

" Tu-whit tu-whoo !" came moumfiilly, 
As the light breeze rustled a cypress tree. 

8. Thou sittest there, in thy mansion drear. 

Mourning for days long fled ; 
Thou art of the past, thy lot is cast 

'Mid relics of ages dead. 
Thou shalt not sway o'er the ruins gray, 

That our hands have helped to rear ; 
Erect and grand our walls shall stand, 

Till Time lies on his bier. 

Then a rustle was heard in the ivy tree, 
And a voice gave answer solemnly : 

4. " Dungeon and bower, cottage and tower, 

I claim them all as mine ; 
The roof shall fall, and the moldering wall 

Shall be clasped by the ivy vine. 
Death does not spare the brave nor fair ;— 

Decay still rots the stone : — 
While they unite their strength to smite, 

I still shall find a throne." 

Questions. — 1. What reply is given to the questions in the IrI 
^auza? 2. What question is contained in Die next? 8. For 
what is the owl represented as mourning? 4* What is claimed in 
tlie last stanza f 

What rule for the follijQg inflection on old, hold 1st stanza What| 
for the rising on dief What is there peculiar in the lat 8d, ^*li 
and 7 th lines of each stanza f 
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LESSON CV. 

Shell avd Define. — 1. Stead' fast krss, firmnesB; fixedncsB in 
principle. 2. Re fkaiv', abstain; keep from. 3. Ban'mo, to drive 
away. 4. Fiend, an enemy; an evil spirit 6. Uor' bid, hideous; 
Bhocking. 6. Tend, move towards; incline. 1. Aa' pbot, look; 
view. 8. Robes, dresses with maoificenee ; arraja 9. Boot' an cy, 
lightne'HS. 10. Sbv' bb, disjoin ; force apart 11. Mam' t, bcdky : 
heavy. 12. Lobi; learning. 

STEADFASTNESS. 

BOBACI BIIBUS. 

1. O, thou who in the ways 

Of this rough world art faint and weary grown, 
Thy drooping head up-raise, 
And let thy heart be strong ; for better days 
Still trust that future time wUl unto thee make known. 

2. In darkness, danger, pain, 
In poverty, misfortune, sorrow — all 

The woes which wo sustain, 
Still be thou strong, from idle tears refrain. 
And yet upon thy brow in time success shall ML 

3. Banish that viewless fiend 

Whose horrid presence men have named Despaib : 
Let all thy efforts tend 
Through life unto some great, some noble end, 
And life itself will soon a nobler aspect wear. 

4. As the soft breath of Spring 
Bobes in bright hues the dark old Earth again, 

So would such purpose bring 
• Thee back the buoyancy of youth, and fling 
Joy on thy aching heart, unfelt through years of pam. 

5. Like the untrcmbling ray 

Of some clear planet, shining through the night, 
Pursue thy steady way ; 
And, though through gloom and darkness it may lay, 
Thou shalt at last emerge and tread a path of light 
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6. But not by weak endeavor, 

By fickle course, faiut-heartedness and fear. 
Canst thou expect to sever 
The massy links of Error's chain ; for never 
I>id tb^ Wore aught else, but stout stroke^ disappear. 

7. To tke fiteadfast alone, 

Tlie mak^esB glory of her uKvaikd form, 
Does Truth make fully known : 
Who would her perfect loveliness be shown. 
His fixed design must bear unmovidd in calm or storm. 

8. Go then, and from the wells 
Of ancient lore, from bards and sages did. 

And from the chronicles 
Of deeds heroic, gather potent spells, 
Such ^s may nerve thy soul to action high and bold. 

QoESTiONB. — 1. How is "Despair** named! 2. What effect is at- 
tributed to the soft breath of Spring f 8. What is promised alone 
to the steadfast I 4^ What is meant by " the wells of ancient lore** t 

Which lines of this poetry rhyme with each other? 
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Spell and Defenx. — 1. Eir boll' jsq, registering ; recording. 2. 
Em' I OBA T(NO, <j[nitting one country to settle in another. 3. Th- 
ven' tick, a finding out. 4. Feuds, quarrels. 5. Wail, a weeping 
aloud. 6. Ghosts, spirits. 1, Treat' t, an agreement bottween 
nations. 8. Or' phans, children bereaved of parents. 9. Moo ga SDra^ 
shoes made of soft leather, without soles. 

Articulate distinctly pt in d^t, ft in chxtfZy sit in ghotti, dte» 

SPEECH OF AN INPIAN CHIEF. 

The following is a apeech of a celebrated chief of the Ohoetawa. 
It is a reply to a speech made before eha. assembly of about one 
thousand red men, by J. J McRae, Esq., the aj^ent for enrolling and 
removing these Indiana to the West of tiie Mississippi 

1. Brother : We Lave heard you talk as from tho 
lipe of our father, the great White Chief at Washing- 
ton ; and my people have called upon me to speak to 
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jvm. ^e red man has no books, and when lie vishet 
to make known bis views, like bis fatber before bim, 
he speaks from bis mouth. He is afraid of writing. 
When he speaks^ be knows what be says. The Great 
Spirit bears him. Writinjg is the invention of the 

gale faces ; it gives birth to error, »'ind to feuda The 
reat Spirit td0c8\ we bear him in the thunder, — ^in 
the rushing winds, — ^and the mighty waters ; but he 
never uxritea. 

2. Brother : When you were young we were strong ; 
we fought by your side. You have grown large. My 
people Lave become small. My voice is weak : you 
can scarcely bear me ; it is not the shout of a warrior^ 
but the wail of an infant. I have lost it in mourning 
over the miafortunes of my people. These are their 
graves, and in those aged pines, you hear the ghosts 
of the departed. Their ashes are here, and we have 
been left to protect them. Our warriors are nearly 
all gone to the far country west ; but here are our 
dead. Shall we go, too, and give their bones to the 
wolves ? 

8. Brother : two sleeps have passed since we heard 

}rou talk. We have slept upon it. You ask us to 
eave our country, and tell us it is our Father's wish. 
We would not wish to displease our Father. We re- 
spect him, and you, bis child. But the Choctaw 
always thinks. We want time to answer. 

4. Brother: Our hearts are fiill. Twelve winters 
ago our chiefs sold our country. Every warrior that 
you see here, was opposed to the treaty. If the dead 
could have been counted, it could never have been 
made ; but alas 1 though they stood around, they could 
not be seen or heard. Their tears came in rain drops, 
and their voices in the wailing winds ; but the pale 
faces knew it not, and our land was taken away. 

5. Brother : We do not complain. The Choctaw 
suffers ; but he never weeps. You have the strong 
arm, and we can not resist. But the pale face worships 
the Great Spirit. So does the red man. The Great 
Spirit loves truth When you took our country, you 
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promised tis land. There is your promise in the book. 
Twelve times have the trees dropped their leaves, and 
yet we have received no land. Our houses have b6en 
taken from us. The white man's plow turns up the 
bones of our fathers. We dare not kindle our fires, 
and yet you said we might remain, and you would 
give us land. 

6. Brother: Is this truiJit But we believQ, now 
our Great Father knows our condition, he will listen 
to us. We are as mourning orphans in our country ; . 
but our Father will take us by the hand. When he 
fulfills his promise, we will answer his talk. He 
means well. We know it. But we can not think 
now. Grief has made children of us. When our 
business is settled, we shall be men again, and talk to 
our Great Father about what he has promised. 

7. Brother : You stand in the moccasins of a great 
chief; you speak the words of a mighty nation, and 
your talk was long. My people are small; their 
shadow scarcely reaches to your knee ; they are scat- 
tered and gone ; when I shout I hear my voice in the 
depths of the woods ; but no answering shout comes 
back. My words, therefore, are few. I have nothing 
more to say. 

QuKSTioNS. — 1. Wlio 18 meant by the "White Cliieff 2. What> 
bjr the "Grent Spirit"? 8. What» by "two sleeps"? 4. What i% 
said of the white man's plow ? 5. IIow is grief said to have aifectod 
the Indians ? 6. What idea is convoyed in the allusion t^ the 
ahfldow of the Choctaws f 
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Spell and Define. — 1. Ful' soaA:, nauseous. 2. A mekd' msxt, refor- 
mation. 3. Oaths, profane swearing. 4. In pre ci' noxs, curses. 
6. PROT Es ta' Tioxs, Solemn declarations. 6. Scoff' ixo, mocking; 
treating con tern ptuou8l3\ 7. Jest' ixg, sporting. 8. De fects', de- 
formities. 9. Ill PRE3' sioN, influence, or effect on the mind. 10. 
Rk PROAcn' FUL, reviling; abusive. 11. AIen' a cikg, threatening. 
12. Peu' denoe, wisdom. 13. Ex as' pk rate, to make very angry ; 
to enrage. 14. Mod eb a' tion, forbearance; self-restrainU 
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PBBCEFTS. 

SB XAmiKW halb. 
*1. If a man, ^liose integrity you do not very woll 
know, makes you great and extraordinary professions, 
do not give much credit to him. Probably you will 
£nd that he aims at something beside kindness to you, 
and that, when he has served his turn, or been disap- 
pointed, his regard for you will grow cool. 

2. Beware, also, of him who flatters you, and com- 
mends you to your face, or to one who, he thinks, will 
teU you of it ; most probably he has either deceived 
and abused vou, or means to do so. Bemember the 
fable of the K)x commending the singing of the crow, 
tiiat had something in her mouth which the fox 
wanted. 

3. Be careful that you do not commend yourselves. 
It is a sign that your reputation is small and sinking, 
if your own tongue must praise you ; and it is fulsome 
and unpleasing to others to hear such commendations^ 

4. Speak well of the absent whenever you have a 
suitable opportimity. Never speak ill of them, or of 
any body, unless you are sure they deserve it, and 
unless it is necessary for their amendment, or for the 
safety and benefit of others. 

5. Avoid, in your ordinary communications, not 
only oaths, but all imprecations and earnest protest- 
ations. 

6. Forbear scoffing and jesting at the condition, or 
natural defects of any person. Such offenses leave a 
deep impression, and they often cost a man dear. 

7. Be very careful that you give no reproachful, men* 
acing, or spiteful words to any person. Good words 
make Mends ; bad words make enemies. It is great 
prudence to gain as many friends as we honestly can, 
especially when it may be done at so easy a rate as a 
good word ; and it is great folly to make an enemy by 
ill words, which are of no advantage to the party who 
uses them. 

& When £Eiiilt8 are committed, they ma^, and by a 
superior they mtistf be r^roved ; but let it be done 
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without reproach or bittemeis ; otherwise it will lose 
its due ma and use, and, instead of reforming the of- 
leofle, it will exasperate the offender, aad lay the re- 
prover justly open to reproof 

9. If a person be passionate, and give you iU lan- 
guage, ratoer pity him than be moved to anger. You 
will find that «lenoe, or veiy gentle words, are the 
most exquisite revenge for reproaches ; they will either 
cure the distemper in the angry man, and make him 
sorry ftnr his passion, or they will be a severe reproof 
tad punishment to him» But, at any rate, they will 
preserve your innocence, give you the de^rved repu* 
tation of wisdom and moderation, and keep up the 
serenity and composure ol your mind. Passion and 
anger make a man unfit for every thing that becomes 
him as a man or as a Christian. 

10. Never utter any profene speeches, nor make a 
jest of any Scripture expressions. When you pro- 
nounce the name of God or of Christ, or repeat any 
passages or words of H<^ Scripture, do it with rever- 
ence and seriousness^ and not lightly, fi>r that is 
" taking Ihe name of God in vain." 

QuxBTioNs. — 1. To whom should you not giy« much oreditf 2. 
Why, beware of the flatterer? 8. Why, not commend yourself t 
4. In what Way should we speak of the absent? 6. How should 
we bskaTe toward those irho are, in any wise, defbrtned f 6. What 
is said of the power of good words! 7. What must sometimes b« 
reproved! 8. How must you treat a passionate person! 9. How 
rikould yon treat passages of Scriptnm 
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Speii* Air» DsnNi.-^l. Os dads' xd, appointed. % LaV mi B\ 
wasted. 8. Hap' lt, perhaps. 4. Track, to delineate; draw 5» 
B,it-f£CfiCa\ to improve by new touches. 6. Ef face', to erase ; blot 
dut 7. Twin' tt>, closely united. S. TTk cttAira' tso xt, unvary- 
ingly. 

Arii<»u2Ate disttnetiyitf* iammU, ^Uttrnk, U iAfalm ^9aAk$ 
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mr BIRTH-DAT, OB THE DIFFEBENCE BUTi'WEJfi^ THB 
SABLIEB AND THE LATEB STAGES OF LIFB. 



1. " Mr birth-day '" — ^what a different sound 

Tiiat word had in my youthful ears ! 
And how, each time the day comes rounds 

Less and less white the mark appears * 
When first our scanty years are told, 

It seems like pastime to grow old ; 
And, as youth counts the shining links 

That Time around him binds so fast. 
Pleased with the task, he little thinks 

How hard that chain will press at last 

2, Vain was the man and false as yain, 

Who said : " Were he ordamed to t«c 
His long career of life again, 

He would do all that he had doneJ* 
{pi) Ah ! 'tis not thus the voice that dwells 

In sober birth-days speaks U> me ; 
Far otherwise, — of time it tells 

Lavished unwisely, carelessly. 
Of counsel mocked — of talents, madid 

Haply for high and pure designs, 
iBut cit^ like Israel's incense laid 

Upon unholy, earthly shrines,— 
Of nursing many a wrong desire,-*- 

Of wandering after Love too far, 
And taking every meteor fire 

That crossed my path-way fbr his star! 

8. All this it tells, and could I trace 

llie imperfect picture o'er again. 
With power to add, retouch, emice 

The lights and shades, the joy and pain, 
How little of the past would stay ! 
How quickly all should melt away, — 
AU — ^but that freedom of the mind 

Which hatih been more than wealth to me: 
lliose friendships in my boyhood t wiiied» 

A)Q(d>&«pt^^ <^^ wieltt«giit|^. 
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And that dear home, that saying ark, 
Where love's true light at last I've found. 

Cheering within when ^1 grows dark, 
And comfortless, and storm around. 

QuEsnoKS. — 1. "ViTith what difference of feeling does the x>o«t view 
tbe earlier and the Inter periods of life? 2. Who is desciibed by 
the poet as vain and false! 8. How does tho writer represent the 
voice of his Inrth-day as speaking! 4. What portion of the picture 
of his past life would the poet efface, and as gladly retam ! 

Why is a rhetorical pause made after all, last stasjEa! See p. 43. 
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8ficl ani> Dephic.-*!. Cno' vm, a singing together; a concert* 
2. XJn ts tsssl v.n' tiko, not censing. 8. Fal' tvbs, hesitates ; fails 
4. Riv' Ty, rent ; torn off. 6. Be wail' eth, bemoans ; laments. 6. 
As sail' ETir, invades; attacks. 1. Pet' ty, small ; trifling. 8. Ybz- 
a' noss, troubles ; annoyances. 9. Sin-prompt' ings, temptatioRt* to 
sin. 10. Res' o Lirrs, firm; unbending. 11. An' ouisc, extreme 
pain. 12. Clod, a dull, i^^upid fellow ; a dolt 

1. Si' iiKNSy two maidens celebrated in fable, who occupied an 
bland in the Ocean, where they sat near the sea-shore, and with their 
melodious yoices so charmed those sailing by, as to make them forget 
home and every thine else dear, and abide with those maidens till 
they perished from hunger. The name is usually derived from a 
Greek word (aee/M/, seiro), mgnifying a chain or bojtd ; in allusion to 
the binding or mchaining innuence of their sweet miisic. Hence the 
term "vforld-Shen^* is employed in the following piecCi iia a strong 
expression lor fasduatious of the world. 

- LABOR. 

1. Pause not to dream of tbe ftrijuro^ before us ; 

Pause not to weep the wild* dirie^ that come o'er ns j 
Ilark how Creation's deep musical chorus, 

Unintennitting, goes up into Heaven ! 
Never the ocean-wave falters In flowwg, . 
Never the little seed stops in its g?owufg^ 
More and more richly the rose-hSut fco^s glow^ 

Till from its nourishing stem it is nvexk 

%, "Labor is worship !"--theroHnijr«ia^Bg; 
*< Labor is w^8hipP'--diewildT ' ' 
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Listen ! that eloquent whisper upspringing, 
Speaks to thy soul from oat Nature's heart 

From the dark doud flows the life-giving shower ; 

TVom the rough sod comes the soft-breathing flower; 

From tke small insect the rich coral bower ; 

Only man, in the plan, ever shrinks from his part 

B. Labor is life! — ^^s the still water ftileth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth : 
Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assailedi; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillnesB of noon. 
Labor is glory ! — the flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 
Idle hearts only the <krk future lightens; 

Play the sweet keys, w^ouldst thou keep them in tuns. 

4. Labor is rest — ^frpm the sorrows that greet us ; 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us ; 
llest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us ; 

Best from world- Sirens that lead us to ill. 
Work — and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow ; 
Work — tibou shaJt ride o'er care's coming billow ; 
Lie not down wearied 'neath woe's weeping willow ; 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will. 

5. Droop not, though shame, sin, and anguish are round thee , 
Bravely f^ng off the cold chain that hath bound thee; 
Look on yon pure heaven smiling beyond thee ; 

Re6t not cont^it in thy darkness — a clod. 
Work for dome good — be it ever so slowly ; 
Cherish some flowear> — <be it ever so lowly ; 
Liftbor ! — <dl labor is noble and holy ; 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God. 

QussnoNS. — 1. Why Ahould we not paoMt %, What axamjlM 
of industry do we see in Nature t 8. How are the effects of idle- 
ness and industry illustrated in the 8d stanza f 4. In what sense may 
labor be said to be rest! 5. What exhortation in the last stanza t 

6. What is meant by the term " world-Sirens'* in the 4th stanza f 

7. For what should we labor f 8. What should our great deeds 
be? 

Which lines of this poetry ^byme with each other i What pause 
aihieT darkneta, Sth stanza? Wnen is this pai^se generaUy mad«t 
See p. 48. 

*1 
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LES80H GX. 

Snu. AKD Dxraix. — ^1. Stats' u kus^ grandeur. 2. Mat' is ta' 
BIB, gives; affords. S. Al bk' it, althongh; notwithstanding. 4 
Pro claim', pnblidbi; announce. 5. E^niois, decrees; commande. 
' In tbb MIT, suspend. 7. Cx ibb' tiax^ heavenlr. 8. SfhekeS) 
<rbs or globe& 9. Wort' ed, accuBtomed. 10. vol u ml' i tt, a 
> ailing. 11. Dsixat'xd, frustrated. 12. Hom' acw, rererence 
obeisance. 18. £x xkpt' td, freed ; delivered. 14. At' xoe fhxbi; 
whole body of air sarronndin^ the earth. 16. Sxifs a' tion, emo- 
tion ; feeling. 10. At' omb, minute partidea. 1*7. Sm* Tncs» oon^ 
bination of parts into a wholeu 18. U' n «t, oneneaa ; uiioiL 

lAW. 

BEOE[ASI> HOOttKB. 

1. The stateliness of houses, the goodliness of trees, 
when we behold them, delighteth the eye ; but that 
foundation which beareth up the one, that root which 
ministereth to the other nourishment and life, is in 
the bosom of the earth concealed ; and, if there be oc- 
casion at any time to search into it, such labor is then 
more necessary than plfeasant, both to them which 
imdertake it, and for the lookers-on. 

2. In like manner the use and benefit of good laws, 
all that live under them may enjoy with delight and 
comfort, albeit the grounds and first origin^ causes 
from whence they have sprung be unknown, as to the 
greatest part of men they are. 

8. Since the time that God did first proclaim the 
edicts of His law upon the world, heaven and earth 
have hearkened unto His voice, and their labor hath 
been to do His will. He made a law for the rain ; 
He gave His decree unto the sea, that the waters 
should not pass His commandment. 

4. Now, if Nature should intermit her course, and 
leave altogether, though it were for a while, the ob- 
servation of her own law; if those principal and 
mother elements of the world, whereoi all things in 
this lower world are made, should lose the qualities 
which now they have ; if the firame of that heavenly 
arch erected over our heads should loosen and dissolve 
itself; if celestial spheres should forget their wonted 
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motions, and by irregular volubility turn themselves 
any way as it might happen ; if the prince of the 
lights of heaven, which now, as a giant, doth run his 
miwearied course, should, as it were, through a lan- 
guishing faintness, begin to stand and to rest himseli*; 
if the moon should wander from her beaten way ; the 
times and seasons of the year blend themselves by 
disordered and confused mixture ; the winds breathe 
out their last gasp ; the clouds yield no rain ; the 
earth be defeated of heavenly influence ; the fruits of 
the earth pine away, what would become of man him- 
self, whom these things do now ^ serve ? See we 
not plainly that obedience of creatures unto the law 
of nature, is the stay of the whole world ? 

5. Of Law^here can be no less acknowledged than 
that her seat is the bosom of God ; her voice the har- 
mony of the world ; all things in heaven and earth 
do her homage ; the very least as feeling her care, and 
the greatest as not exempted from her power. Both 
angels and men, and creatures of what condition 
soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet 
all, with uniform consent, admiring her as the mother 
of their peace and joy. 

Law governs the sun, the planets, and the stars. 
Law covers the earth with beauty, and fills it with 
bounty. Law directs the light, and moves the wings 
of the atmosphere ; binds the forces of the universe in 
harmony and order, awakens the melody of creation, 
quickens every sensation of delight, molds every form 
of life. 

Law governs atoms and governs systems. Law 
governs matter and governs thought. Law springs 
from the nmid of God, travels through creation, and 
makes all things one. It makes all material forms 
one in the unity of system ; it makes all minds one in 
the unity of thought and love. Tappak. 

QuxBnoNs. — 1. To what are human laws, with respect to their 
foundations^ compared ? 2. What is said to be the stay of tha 
whole world 9 8. What must be acknowledged of law I 
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LESSOV OXI. 

8nLL AJKD Dimn. — 1. Af laoi' bd^ not natnnl. 2. Coii' hi 
to pimise; flatter. 8. Sm nor', uuatnist 4. ^ tor' la^ ^"^ 
0. roMP' oi]i» ottentatiouB; boastful. 6. Aa oosr', to speak to; ad* 
dress. 

BBPBQOF TO AIT AFFECrTED SPEAKER. 

ILAVBXJtioM. 

1. What do you say? Whdtf J reaily do not 
understand you. Be so good as to explain yourself 
again. — ^Upou my word, I do not. — O, now I know I 
you mean to tell me it is a cold day. Why did you 
not say at once : " It is cold to-day." If you wish to 
inform me it rains or snows, pray say: ** It rains:'' "it 
snows ;" or, if you think I look well, and you choose 
to compliment me, say : " I think you lOok well" 

' 2. "But," you answer, " that is so common, and so 
plain, and what every body can say." Well, and what 
rf they can ? Is it so great a misfortune to be under- 
stood when one speaks, and to speak like the rest of 
the world? I will tell you what, my friend; jo^ 
and your fine-spoken brethren want one thing— yoii 
do not suspect it, and I shaU astonish you — you want 
common sense. 

S. Nay, this is not all : you have something too 
much; you possess an opimon that you have more 
sense than others. That is the source of bM joxa 
pompous nothings, your cloudy sentences, and jovi 
big words without a meaning. Before you accost a 
person, or enter a room, let me pull you by your 
sleeve, and whisper in your ear : " Do not try to shoW 
off your sense : have none at all : that is your part. 
Use plain language if you can ; just such as you find 
others use, who, in your idea, have no understanding^} 
and then, perhaps, you will get credit for having some. 

QuisnoNS. — 1. 'Whjr was not the speaker understood, at fi>*tf 
2. What reason is assigned why he thus spoke ? 8. "What advice 
is ffiven, in the last paragraph! 4. Are not many readers •^^» JJ^ 
W3U as speakers^ often misunderstood, or uninteUigible for ta9 
H int of a distinct articulation ? 

Why the rising infleetvap on $ay and wkat^ 1st pan^grftphl 
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LESSOir CZII. 

Spkjl and I>tinani-^1. Suit' on, petitioner ot applieant 8. Vmnf- 
HON, office ; employment 8. Gxb' ■ xo nt, form ; rite. 4 Dje put'* 
■D, appointed ; delegated. 5. Mar' bhal» a hi^ military officer ; 
also an officer of justice. 6. Trun' ghsoit,^ staff of office. 7. Fob'- 
FDT, that whicli is lost by some fault or crime. 8. Rxm' ■ nr, cure.; 
means of restoration. 9. Ik nemos', break; transgrees. 10. R>- 
liiss' NE88, feebleness; oarelessness. 11. Qjjj^ chafe; irritate; yez. 
12. Un wbdo' a i^LE, not to ]^ split with a wedge. 13. Gnabl' ed, 
knotty, full of knots. 14. Prof a na' tion, act of violating sacred 
things. 16. Cbol' eb io; hasty ; passionate. ^ 16. Blab' fhx xt, gross 
irreverence. 17; Shis' vl, an ancient Jewish coin valued at i^ont 
£1 16s. 6d. 18. Tex' po ral» secular ; belonging to this world* 

The part rei|resented as spoken by Isabella^ in this dialogue 
should be read in a subdued, but earnest tone of voice, as one nlead- 
ng for the life of a brother ; while that spoken by Angelo, snould 
be expressed in a firm tone of voice, indicative of sternness and in- 
flexibility, except toward the close where he savs: *' I will beUiink 
iie^ Ac wheit it ifliould become somewhat anbdaed; 
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IsaoeUa. 1 am a woeful suitor to your bonor ; 
Please but yoiir honor hear mie. 

Angela, Well, what's your suit ? 

Isah, There is a vice that most I do abhor, 
And most desire should meet the blow of justice, 
For which I would not plead, but that I must, 

Ang. Well; the matter? 

iirad. I have a brother is condemned to die ; 
I do beseech you, let it be his favlt^ 
And not my brother, 

Ang, Condemn XkQ faulty and not the actor cf St? 
Why every fault's condemned ere it be done; 
Mlhe ^dfe th^ very cipher of a function; 
To find the faults, whose fine stands in record. 
And let go by the actor. 

laab, O just, but severe law ! 
1 had a brother, then ; — ^must he needs die I 

Arig, M&ideil, riO remedy. 

Isah, Yes ; I do think tlUit you might pardon hilh, 
And neither Heaven nor man grieve at the mcrcj. 

Ang. I will libt do't: 
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Isab. But can jou, if you would f 

Ang, Look ; what I wiU not^ that I eon not do. 

Isab, But might you do\ and do the world no wrong, 
If 80 yc ur heart were touched with that remorse, 
As mine is to him ? 

Aug. He's sentenced ; 'tis too late. 

Isab. Too late ? Why, no ; I, that do speak a word, 
May call it back again ; well believe this. 
No ceremony that to the great belongs, 
Not the king's crown, nor the deputed sword, 
The marshal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Becomes them with one half so good a grace, 
As mercy does. If he had been as you, 
And you as he, you would have slipped like him ; 
But he, like you, would not have been so stem. 

Ang. Pray you, begone ! 

Isab. I would to Heaven I had your potency. 
And you were Isabella ; should it then be thus ? 
No ; I would tell what 'twere to be a judge, 
And what, a prisoner. 

Ang. Your brother is a forfeit of the law, 
And you but waste your words. 

Isab. Alas ! alas ! 
Why, all the souls that are, were forfeit once : 
And He, that might the 'vantage best have took, 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 
If He, which is the top of judgment, should 
But judge you as you are 1 Oh, think on that ; 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made. 

Ang. Be you content, fair maid ; 
It is the law, not /', condemns your brother. 
Were he n.y kinsman, brother, or my son. 
It should be thus with him ; he dies to-morrow. 

Isab. To-morrow? {pi.) oh! that's sudden. Spare hiDOf 
spare him. 
Gx)d, good my lord, bethink you : 
Who is it that hath died for this offense ? 
There's many hath committed it. 

Ang. The law hath not been dead, though it hath slept; 
Those many had not dared to do that evU, 
If the first man that did the edict infringe, 
Had answered for his deed. Now 'tis awake, 
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Takes note of what is done ; and, like a prophet, 
lK>oks in a glass, that shows what future eyus^ 
Or new, or by remissness new-conoeived, 
And so in progress to be hatched and bom. 
Are now to have no successive degrees ; 
But ere they live, to end. 

Isab, Yet show some pity. 

Ang. I show it most of all, when I show justice; 
For then I pity those I do not know, 
Which a dismissed offense would after gall ; 
And do him right, that, answering one foul wrong, 
Lives not to act another. Be satisfied ; 
Your brother dies to-morrow ; be content. 

Isab. So you must be the first that gives this sentence ; 
And he, that suffers : Oh ! 'tis excellent 
To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous / 

To use it like a giant. Mercifiil Heaven ! 

Thou rather with thy sharp and sulph'rous bolt 
Splittest the unwedgeable and gnarled oak. 
Than the sofl myrtle : Oh, but man, proud man. 
Dressed in a little brief authority. 
Most ignorant of what he's most assured, 
Plays such &ntastio tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the angels weep. 
We can not weigh our brother with yourself: 
Great men may jest with saints, — 'tis wit in them ; 
But, in the less, foul profanation. 
That in the captain's but a choleric word, 
Which, in the soldier, is flat blasphemy. 

Anff. Why do you put these sayings upon mel 

IscUf. Because audiority, though it err like others, 
Hath yet a kind of medicine in itself, 
That skins the vice o' the top : go to your bosom ; 
Knock there, and ask your heart what it doth know 
That's like my brother's fiiult ; if it confess 
A natural guiltiness, such as is his, 
Let it not sound a thought upon your tongue 
Against my brother's life. 

Ang. She speaks, 'tis such sense. 
That my sense bleeds with it. Fare you welL 

Isab. Gentle, my lord, turn back. 

Ang, I will bethink me ; come again to-morrow. 

i«a6. Hark, low I'll bribe you : good my lord, turn back. 
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Anff. How! bribe met 

liab. AjjWithsachgif^diatHeBveiifliiallaliaieiKtliyoa. 
Not with fond shekels of the tested gold. 
Or stones, whose rate is either rich or poor, 
As fancy values them ; but with true prayers. 
That shall be up at Heaven, and enter there, 
Ere sun-rise ; prayers from preserved souls. 
From fasting maids, whose minds are dedicate 
To nothing temporal. 

Ang. Well, oome to-morrow, 

Is€Uf, Heaven keep your honor sa^ 

QuvnoRB. — 1. What was Isabella's petition I 2. How was her 
petition receiyed ff 8. To whom did she refer as an example for 
Aneelo's imitation f 4. When does Angelo say he shows nu>st pit^t 
6. What gifts does she promise for the pardon of her brother! 

What rule for the rising inflection on U, 6th paragraph f What 
faifleotion do antithetio terms and clauses -require t Rule Y. p> 2A 
Why the falling inflection on lam, and rising on // Kote L p. 2ft 
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SnLL AMD Dmkool — L Hoit rahV a shout of eznitatioiL 8. bh 
tab' sbs^ assailiUkts; intruders. 8. Fkat, combat; contest. 4* Mis* 
QP-WAB, government vessels employed for the purposes of war. 

BBOTHSB J02M.THAN'S SHIPS. 

GaOBOS GBSENVlUa 

1. (^^) HimRAH ibr our ships ! our merohaiit^ships ! 

Let's raise for them a song; 
lliat safely glide o'er the foaming tide^ 

With timbers stout and strong; 
That to and fto on the waters go, 

And borne on the rushing breeze^ 
Like birds they fly, 'neath every dqr, 

From South to Northern seas! 

9b HuBRAH for our ships ! our battle^ships ! 
Our glory and our boast ; 
lliat carry death in their bellowing breath 
To invaders of our coast 
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In glory and pride, whatever betide, 
May they sail around our shore ; 

But long be the day ere in battle's fray^ 
We i£all hear their cannoas roar. 

8. Hurrah for our ships ! our stout steam-fihipst 

That float in strength and grace ; 
By fire and air their course tibey bear, 

As giants iri the race : 
That bind the hands of kindred lands 

In dose and friendly grasp : 
God grant no feud by death and blood 

May e'er unloose the clasp ! 

4.' Hurrah for them all, both great and small, 
That float our waters free ; 
May they safely sail in calm or gale — 

In home or foreign sea : 
Hurrah again for our merchant-men, 

Hurrah for our men-of war ! 
Ring out the shout for our steam-ships stout, 
(/) Hurrah for them all ! {ff.) Hurrah ! 

QuKsnoNS. — 1. What is said of onr merchant-ships f 2. What^ of 
cmr men^f-warf 8. What^ of our steam-ships I 

With what modulation of yoico should this piece be read? In 
what respect do the Ist^ 8d, Sth, and lih lines of each stanzai differ 
from the rest! 
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Sfbx AXfD pxnNX. — 1. 3fm' a OLB, supernatural eyent 2. Dbav'* 
▲ TDST, a writer of plays. 8. Rant' ing, high-sounding; eztrava- 
gant. 4. Ri/ al iz xd, made real; come to pass. 5. U biq' ui tt, 
existetice everywhere at the same time ; omniprc sence. 6. Coir- 
oip' TiON, idea. 7. Gray' i tt, seriousness. 8. Pke txk' sions, claims; 
pretences. 9. Rzbk' nro, steaming. 10. lo nite', kindle. 11. Ho»* 
I zon' tal, on a level. 12. A nal' o gous^ bearing a resemblance. 
18. Dboic' e da bees, a species of camel, with one bunch. 14 Rxn'- 
vtz roj3% (renfde voOf) place of meeting. 

1. Paw 6 ba' ma, {pan + orama,) from two Greek words, together 
a%ii2fyxng a whole or complete view, ie applied to a large, circular 
piotUTP presenting, from a central point, a view of objects in every 
11* 
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diroetioii, repre^snted on the interior enrfaee of a cylindrical wall 
or rotunda. 

2. Bif ORO 000)1, (micro -f- OMm,) from two Greek worda^ wbidi, 
onited, mean a lU.U world. 

8. Til' es copk, {tele -f- 9oope,) from two Oreek worda, togetLer 
meaning /ar-<f0tn^, or teeing at a diatanee, ia the name of an optical 
inatrument for viewing diatant objecta. 

4. An tip' o DBS, {anii -\-j)ode$,) from two Oreek worda, which to- 
gether meAn feet omaoeUe^ la a term applied to thoae who live on 
oppoaite aidea of the globe, and whoae feet are» therefore, directly 
oppoaite. 

THE NEWSPAPER. 

WnXlAX ADAMB. 

1. Notliing wliich is familiar to us, strikes us as 
wonderful. ViTere miracles repeated every day, we 
should come to glance at them very heedlessly. We 
get used to rainbows, and stars, and sunsets, ^nd the 
flashing fires of the north. Surprise wears away in 
time fix)m the greatest discoveries and inventions ; and 
we send thought through the air, and ride in carnages 
without horses, and in ships against the wind, just as 
carelessly and composedly as though such things had 
always been. 

2. Fletcher, the old dramatist, was counted as half 
crazy when he put into the mouth of Arbaces this 
ranting promise : — 

" He shall have chariots easier than air, 
Which I have invented ; and thyself, 
That art the messenger, shall ride before hlm^ 
On a horse cut out of an entire diamond, 
That shall be made to go with golden wheels, 
I know not how yet." 

8, The wonder of the promise has long ago been 
realized ; and, if the poetry of the dream should yet 
come to pass, and locomotives cut from solid diamonds, 
and car-wheels wrought from gold, should become 
common, we should nde after them with as little sur- 
prise, as now we talk beneath the azure and the gold 
of God's glorious firmament. Who can tbrget the 
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feeling ,of awi which came over him, when, for the 
first time, he received a telegraphic despatch &om a 
distant city, transmitted from New York to New 
Orleans, actually in advance of time itself I This ap- 
proaches spiritual power more nearly than any thing 
we have seen and handled. 

4. The times of which we are writing, are remark- 
able for the extension of periodical literature, espe- 
cially for the ubiquity of the Newspaper. The authors 
of tne Spectator, the Tattler, the Kambler, had no 
conception of the modern newspaper. It seems like 
putting the gravity of our readers to the test, when 
we name this as one of the most wonderful and pow- 
erful agents of our times. It is made of rags, ropes, 
rushes, and lampblack. 

6. Great pains are taken in fitting up the visitant to 
make a respectable appearance in our mansions ; but 
in its best trim, its pretensions are very humble. It is 
dirnib, yet it tells us of all which is done upon the 
earth. It bears in its own name the initials of the four 
points of the compass, N. E. W. S. — news. Reeking, 
m hot haste, as if out of breath, it delivers its message, 
and then is crumpled up and. thrown into the waste- 
paper basket, to ignite the morning's fire. Yet is 
there nothing more worthy of preservation ; for, it is 
the great dial-plate on the clock of tima 

6. An artist expends great time and labor in paint- 
ing a 'panorama, and crowds find delight in gazing 
upon the canvas ; yet is it of a limited space, — sl ruin, 
a river, a citv, — ^Thebes or Jerusalem, the Nile, the 
Hudson, or tne Mississippi. But a newspaper is a 
daguerreotype of the whole world, — ^its warrings and 
diplomacies, its buyings and sellings, its governments 
and revolutions, its manyings, births, and deaths. 

7. A newspaper is a real "microcosm, — ^the world 
made smaller, held in the hand, and brought under 
the eye. The huge 'telescope of Sir John Herschel is 
so swung, that it reflects all the distant wonders of 
the sky, which sweep across its lenses, upon a smaU 
horizontal table xLider l^e eye of the observer and 
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analogous to this^ a newspaper brings all the ooccE^ 
lenoes of remote oontinents, incidents at the North 
Pole and the *Antij)ode8, under the light of yonr read- 
ing-lamp, and within the space of your parlor table. 
The evening has come, the damp sheet is spread out 
before you, and with an ill-concealed impatience you 
sit down to see what new spectacle, " Time, the scene 
shifter," has prepared for your astonished and delighted 
eye. 

8. The whole world is in motion before you. This 
is no small gossip about what took place under your 
own windows ; but as Isaiah, in the visions of proph- 
ecy, beheld the concourse from all quarters of the 
earth, the dromedaries from Midian and Ephah, the 
ships of Tarshish, and the forces of the Gentiles hasten- 
ing to the rendezvous, so, in sober fact, the most remote 
and improbable agencies, from the four winds under 
heaven, are hurrying through the air and over the sea> 
to deliver their separate tidmgs in that small sheet of 
paper which you now hold in your hand. 

QuB8TiON& — 1. What examples does the writer give of the inflti- 
enoe of familiarity in rendering us indifferent ? 2. What wonderful 
promise made by a character in one of Fletcher's plays, has been, in 
effect^ already^ realized f 8. What feeling came oyer men when 
they first received a telegraphic dispatch 9 4. What is said of the 
nbiquity of the Newspaper f 6. In what terms does the author de- 
scribe tne materials composing a Newspaper! 6* In what respect 
is a ISewepuper analogous to the Telescope 9 7. To what» in the pro- 
phetic yiaions of Isaiah, are the contents of a Newspaper com' 
pared 9 
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Sfxll and DxnmB. — 1. Su pe bi oe' i tt, pre-eminence. 2. I« rtt' 
u 0B» lower in value or ezoellency. 8. Sub ob' nnr atb» inferior; 
lower. 4. Asgh' i teot, a person skilled in the art of building. 6» 
&v FEB IN TENDs^ oversecs ; takes charge of 6. Ex! e outes, pe^ 
forms ; accomplishes. 7. Con tkives', devises ; plans. 8. Pbx boo " 
A Tn% peculiar privilege. 9. Pbov' jkoEj proper office. 10. Coif* 
ottob', contribute to; lead or tend to. 11. Um' nBE» arbiter, l^ 
Dbteb'mine, decide; fix 13. Dk ub'ebati; -< veil-advised; oosr 
^derate. 14^ Ma tub' i t7, ripeness perfeetion. 
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flUPERiORrnr of wisdom. 

1. Every other quality is subordinate and inferior 
to wisdom, in the same sense as the mason who lays 
the: bricks andstones in a bmldinff, is inferior to tne 
aaxjhitfect who drew the plan and superintends the 
work. The former executes only what the latter con- 
trives and directs. Now, it is the prerogative of wis- 
dom to preside over eveiy inferior principle, so to 
regulate the exercise of every power, and limit the 
indulgence of every appetite^ as A.b31 best conduce to 
one great end. 

2: It being the pirovince of wisdom to preside, it 
sits as" umpire on every difficulty, and so gives the 
jSnal direction and control to all the powers of our 
natdrer/ Hence, it is entitled to be considered as the 
top and summit of perfection. It belongs to wisdom 
to determine when to act, and when to cease ; when 
to rep^eal, and when to conceal a matter; when to 
speak, and when to keep silence ; when to give, and 
when to receive; in short, to regulate the measure of 
all things, as well as to determine the end, and pro- 
vide the means of obtaining the end pursued in every 
deliberate course of action. 

3. Every particular facultj^ or skill, besides, should 
be under the direction of wisdom ; for each is quite 
incapable of directing itself. The art of navigation, 
for instance, will teach us to steer a ship across the 
ocean ; but it will never teach us on what occasions it 
is proper to take a voyage. The art of war will in- 
struct us how to marshal an army, or to fight a battle 
to the greatest advantage ; but we must learn from a 
higher school when it is fitting, just, and proper to 
wage war or to make peace. 

4. The art of the husbaalman is to till the earth 
and bring to maturity its precious fruits ; it belongs 
to another skUl to regulate the consumption of these 
fruits by a regard to our heaith, fortu^ie, and other 
circumstances. In short, there is no fiaculty we can 
exert, no species of skill we can apply, that does not 
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require a sujierintendin^ hai-d, — that does not look 
up, as it were, to some higher principlei for guidanoe, 
and this guide is Wisdom* 

QuRtn»iii^— >l. In what seiue is wiidom enperior to every othtf 
quAlityl a. What ia its prerogatiyef a. What ia its province I 
4. How is the exercise of wisdom iUostrated by the art of narigsr 
tiont 6. How, by the art of warf 8. How, by the art of hus- 
bandry t 
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Sfbex AMD Dmn. — 1. Cum^ burden ; hinderance. 2. Pbo roa'* 
Txov MDf in due proportion. 8. Fkud^ contention ; strife. 4. NooK 
comer. 0. Fhao' noir, a part ; a portion. 6. Stboix^ to rambU 
Uisnrely. *!. £ aaor^ upright 

Artienlate distinctly lAr in thrimk, du in a«jk% rth in worth, So, 

WOBKING HAK'S SONG. 

I. Who lacks for bread of daily work, 
And his appointed task would shrink, 
Commits a folly and a crime ; 

A souless slave, — 

A partly knave, — 
A cl<^ upon the wheels of Time, 
With work to do, and stores of healthy 
The man's unworthy to be free. 

Who will not ^ve. 

That he may live. 
His daily toil for daily fee. 

S. No ! Let us work ! we only ask 
Reward proportioned to our task ; 
We have no quarrel with the great ; 

No feud with rank, — 

With mill, 01 o^alk, — 
No envy of a lord's estate. 
If we can earn sufficient store 
To satisfy our need ; 

And can retain. 

For age and pain, 
A fraction, we are rich indeed. 
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8. No dread of toil have we or ours ; 

We know our worth, our weight, our powerii 
The more we work, the more we win ; 

Success to Trade ! 

Success to Spade ! 
And to the com that's coming in ; 
And joj to him, who o'er his task 
Remembers toil is nature's plan ; 

Who working thinks, 

And never sinks 
His independence as a man. 

4 Who only asks for humble wealth, 
Enough for competence and health ; 
And leisure when his work is done, 

To read his book, 

By chimney nook, 
Or stroll at setting sun. 
Who toils as every man should toil 
For fair reward, erect and fee ; 

These are the men, — 

The best of men, — 
Utese are the men we mean to be, 

QuvmonB. — 1. What is said of the man who is unwilling to workt 
S. When are we rich indeed! 8. To whom does the poet wish sao- 
eeisl 
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Sfbll AHD Dmiis. — 1. Boost, gilt; present 2. Ck>NiiDB', to in- 
tmst ; leave in charge. 8. Hxa' it age, inheritance ; possession. ^ 
Bfobtb' mam, huntsman. 6. Wabss, goods ; commodities ; merchan* 
dize. 6. Db tot' sn, ardent ; fscalous ; strongly attached. 1, Plaint'* 
IVE, lamenting ; com{)laining. 8. Pros' tratx; lying in the postnre 
of humility or adoration. 9. Loi' ter ino, lingering ; delaying. 10. 
Rai' ttb bd, transported; greatly delighted. 11. Rat' lan in^ en- 
rapcuring; bearing away with joy or delight 12. Sight, view; 
prospect 

Ju' n not, or Jove, who is often, in ancient poetry, styled, ** the 
father of the gods, and king of men," was the supreme deity among 
the Romans. Hence, he is represented, by SehiUer as poeeessing, 
and di ^posing of the world. 
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JUPITER DIVIDING THE EABTH. 

FROM THK GERMAN OF BCHILLBll, BT W. H. WOODVOKf 

1. " Take, take the world," cried the god from his throne 

" Ye mortals, the boon to you I confide, — 
A heritage vast, forever your own ; 
Only, as brethr^i, see ye divide. 

2. Anon, from old to youiig, each busy hand, 

In strife prepares to gain the proffered gopd ; 
The peasant grasps the treasm^s of the land. 
The sportsman ranges through the "vf ood : 

8. With richest wares the merchant crowds his stores^ 
The abbot claims the choicest of the wine, 
The monarch bars the bridges and the doors, 
And cries : " The tenth of all is mine." 

4. Too late ! alas, long after all was shared. 

Approached the roet, too, from &]>off lands ; 
When lo, for himt tbe rest had nothing spared ; 
The world was all in others' hands ! 

5. " Ah me ! so then must"! 'forgotten be. 

Alone of all, thy most devoted son f ' 
Twas thus to Jove, h^ poured his plaintive plea^ 
And prostrate fell before the throne." 

6. '' If thou in dream-land, loit'ring^ hai^ re^ded,^' 

Replied the god, " why quarrel now with me 1 
But where wast thou when the world was divided V* 
" I," said the poet, " was' With Thkk : 

7. " On Thee hung my eye, with raptured delight, 

Upon thy heavens' hiarmotty* mjr ekr ; 

Forgive the spirit whose ravishing sight 

Tlius robb^ me of my portioii here;" 

8. " What help !" says Jove, " my world is given away f 

The mart, harvest, hunt, no more are for me : 
Henceforth, if thou in my heaven wilt stay, 
Come when thou wilt, 'tis open to thee 1*^ 

QuiBSTtoNS. — 1. What gift is Jiipiter represented as makiDg to 
mankind? 2. How does he require them to divide his gift? 8. 
What five classes of persons are alluded to in the 2d and 8d stanzas? 
4. What had occurred when the Poet arrived? 5. How did he 
address Jupiter? 6. What was Jupiter's reply ? 7. What was the 
Poet's reply ? 8. What was finally promised to the Pool? 
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IES80V GXVIII. 

Spkll and DxrnnL — 1. Ca pbioe', Ua preetf,) freak ; whim. 2. hh 
DB els' loir, iKsyering of mind. 8. In oon gbu' i tt, ineonsiiteney ; 
tdMordity. 4. Cox fla'codtot, sstiBiaction; pleasure. 6. Rail'* 
JSQ, using reproachful language. 6. Ds plob' nfo^ bewailing; 
deeply lamenting. 7. In' sti tuti^ commence. 8. !br fal' u blt, 
witnont a possibility of failure. 9. Sno oxsr', offer to the mind. 
10. Platjd ieb^ applause. 11. Im mu ta bd.' i tt, unchangeableneas; 
mTariableness. 12. Ap pall' bd, overcome with fear. 



BVSRY ICAN THE ARCHIT£OT OF HIS OWN FORTUNS. 



1. Nothing is more common in the world, than for 
people to flatter their self-esteem, and to excnse their 
indolence, by referring the prosperity of others to the 
caprice or partiality of fortune. Yet few, who have 
examined the matter with attention, have failed to 
discover, that saccess is as generally a consequence of 
industry and good conduct, as disap^intment is the 
consequence of indolence and indecision. 

2. Happiness, as Pope remarks, is truly " our being's 
end and aim ;" and almost every man desires wealth 
as a means of happiness. Thus, in wishing, mankind 
aore nearly alike ; out it is chiefly the striking incon- 
gruity that exists betwixt their actions and thoughts, 
mat checker society, that produces those endless 
varieties of character and situation which prevail in 
human life. 

3. -fiome men, with the best intentions, have so 
little fortitude, and are so fond of present ease or 
pleasure, that they give way to every temptation; 
while others, possessed of greater strength of mind,, 
hold out heroically to the last, and then look back 
with complacency on the difficulties they have over- 
come, and' the thousands of their fellow travelers that 
are lagging far behind, railing at fete and dreaming 
of what they might have been. 

4. This difference in the progress which men make 
in life, who set out with the same prospects and op- 
portunitiesj is a proof, of itself that more depenos 
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upon oondnct than foiirine. And it would be good 
for man, i^ instead of envying his neighbor's Iqt^ and 
deploring his own, he would begin to inquire what 
means otners have emplojed that he has neglected, 
and whether it is not possible, by a change of conduct, 
to secure a result more proportioned to his wishes. 

5. Were individuals, when unsuccessful, often to 
institute such an inquiry, and improve the bints it 
would infallibly suggest, we should hear fewer com- 
plaints against the partiality of fortune, and witness 
leas of the wide extremes of riches and poverty. But 
the great misfortune is, tbat few have courage to un- 
dertake, and still fewer candor to execute sacb a sys- 
tem of self-examination. 

6. Conscience may, perhaps, whisper that they have 
not done all which their circumstances permitted ; but 
these whispers are soon stilBed amidst the plaudits 
of self-esteem, and they remain in a happy igno- 
rance of the exertions of others, and a consming 
belief in the immutability of fortune. XDthers, who 
may possess candor and firmness to undertake this 
inquiry, are quite appalled at the unwelcome truths 
it forces upon their notice. 

7. Their own industry, which thev believed to be 
great, and their own talents, which they fancied were 
imequaled, are found to suffer by a comparison with 
those of others ; and they betake themselves, in de- 
spair, to the refuge of indolence, and think it easier, 
if* not better, to want wealth, than encounter the toil 
and trouble of obtaining it. Thus do thousancls pass 
through life, angry with fate, when they ought to be 
angry with themselves, — ^too fond of the comforts and 
enjoyments which riches procure, ever to be happy 
without them, and too indolent and unsteady ever to 
persevere in the use of those means by which alone 
they are attainable. 

Questions. — 1. Of what is saccess in life the conBequencef & 
What does Pope say of happiness? 8. What is desired as a meaitf 
of happiness ? 4. Why do some fail in attaining it ? 6. What 
were good for man, instead of envyinghis neighbor's lot> ^o. I ^ 
What la the misfortund of some t 7 Why are some saooessfull 
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LESSON CZIZ. 

Spul Ajn> Dwnsm, — 1. Ca lam' z rm, afflictionB ; misfartonai. 2. 
At sign' sd, given; specified 8. Db cuss', to debate; reason on. 
4. Un a yotd' a BUt inevitable ; not to be shunned. 5. Be sr', nr 
round; besiege. 6. CaoflSy adverse; contrary. 7. Dm tbi bu' noir. 
a dividing; dispensation. 8. Ri fins', to murmnr; feel discontent 
9. XjOV bti tu' TioVt corporeal frame. 10. So Bsf b tt, soberness ; 
temperance. 11. Prb ica tube,' too early. 12. An baign', to ao 
case ; to call in question. 18. Gbat z fi oa' tion, indulgence. 14. 
Taiht' iei>, stained; corrupted. 15. In volv' bo, entangled. 16 
£m bab' bass xxnt, perplexity. 17. Abt if' i obb, inventor; con- 
stmctor. 18. De' vz a tzd, turned aside; strayed. 19. In su' pbb 
A BZA, insurmountable. 20. Pbob z tt, honesty ; uprightness. 21* 
Dis tbubt'bd, doubted; suspected. 22. As gbibb', attribute; im 
pate. 

OUB MISERIES OFTEN OUR FAULT. 

BLAIB. 

1. We find man placed in a world, where lie haa 
by no means the disposal of the events that happen, 
dalamities sometimes oefaU the worthiest and the De^t^ 
which it is not in their power to prevent, and where 
nothing is left them, but to acknowledge and to sub- 
mit to the high hand of Heaven. For such visitations 
of trial, many good and wise reasons can be assigned, 
which the present subject leads me not to discuss. 

2. But though those unavoidable calamities make a 
part, yet they make not the chief part, of the vexa- 
tions and sorrows that distress human life. A multi- 
tude of evils beset us, for the source of which we 
must look to another quarter. No sooner has any 
thing in the health, or in the circumstances of men. 

§one cross to their wish, than they begin to talk or 
le unequal distribution of the good things of this 
life ; they envy the condition of others ; they repine 
at their own lot, and fret against the Euler of the 
world. 

8. Full of these sentiments, one man pines under a 
broken constitution. But let us ask him, whether he 
can, fairly and honestly, assign no cause for this but 
the ankno wn decree of Heaven ? Has he duly valued 
the blessing of health, and always observed the rules 
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of virtue and sobifety ? Has lie been modeiate in Iiifl 
life, and temperate in all his pleasures ? K now lie is 
only paying the price of his former, perhaps his for 

fotten indulgences, has he any title to complain, as if 
e were suffering unjustly? 

4. Were we to survey the chambers of sickness and 
distress, we should often find them peopled with the 
victims of intemperance and sensuahtv,. and with the 
children of vicious indolence and sloth. Among the 
thousands who languish there, we should find the pro- 
portion of innocent sufferers to be small. We should 
see faded youth, premature old age, and the prospect 
of an untimely grave, to be the portion of multitudes 
who, in one way or other, have brought those evils 
on iJiemselves ; while yet these martvrs of vice and 
folly have the assurance to arraign the hard fate of 
man, and to " firet against the Lord." 

5. But you, perha{)s, complain of hardships of an- 
other kind; of the injustice of the world; of the 
poverty which you suffer, and the discouragements 
under which you labor; of the crosses arid disap- 

E ointments of which your life has been doomed to 
e full. Before you give too much scope to your dis- 
content, let me aesire you to reflect impartially upon 
your past train of life. Have not sloth, or pride, or 
ill-temper, or sinful passions, misled you often from 
the path of sound and wise c6nduct? Have you nol 
been wanting to yourselves in improving those oppor- 
tunities whicli Providence offered you, for bettering 
and advancing your state ? 

6. If you have chosen to' indulge your humor or 
your taste, in the gratifications of indolence or pleas- 
ure, can you complain because others, in preference to 
vou, have obtained those advantages which naturally 
oelong to useful labors, and honorable pursuits? 
Have not the consequences of some false steps, into 
which your passions, or your pleasures, have betrayed 
you, pursued you through much of your life ; tainted, 
perhaps, your character, involved you in embarrass- 
ments, or sunk you, into negl&t? 
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7. It is an old saying, that every man is the artificei 
of his own fortune in the world. It is certain, that 
the world seldom turns wholly against a man, unless 
through his own fault "BeKgion is,** in genenJ, 
"profitable unto all things." virtue, diligence, and 
industry, joined with good temper and prudence, have 
ever been found the surest road to prosperity ; and 
where men fail of attaining it, their want of success is 
far oftener owing to their having deviated fix>m that 
road, than to their having encountered insuperable 
barriers in it. 

8. Some, by being too artfiil, forfeit the reputation 
of probity. Some, by being too open, are accounted 
to feil in prudence. Others, by being fickle and 
changeable, are distrusted by all. The case commonly 
is, that men seek to ascrilfe their disappointments to 
any eause, rather than to their own misconduct ; and 
when they can devise no other cause, they lay them to 
the charge of Providence. Their fblly leads them into 
vices; their vices into misfortunes; and in their mis- 
fortunes they " murmur against Providence." 

,9., They are doubly unjust toward their Creator, 
in their prosperity, they are apt to ascribe their succest 
to their own diligence, rather than to His blessing ; 
and in their adversity, they impute their distresses to 
His providence, not to their own misbehavior. Where • 
as, the truth is the very reverse of this. "Every 
good gift and every perfect gift cometh from above ; ' 
and of evil and misery, man is the author to himsel£ 

Qcxbuqnb. — ^1. What is often the only resource left to men t 2l 
How do some men behave under misfortanest 8, lilight not these 
misfortunes often be. traced to previous impropriety of conduct! 
4. What should we do before we mdulge in feeling and expressions 
of discontent ? 6. What old, but very true saying, is referred to 
by the writer? 6. What is the surest road to prosperity ? 7. How 
do some lose the reputation of probity ? 8. To what do men com- 
meoly ascribe their disappointcnents 1 9. What leads them into 
viees^and what into misfortunes! 10. How are they doubly unjust 
to their Creator! 

Are the questions in the 8d and 5th paragraphs, direct or iadi. 
rect ! Where is the quotation in the last paragraph, found ff 
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LS880V GXX. 

Srau. AXD Dmrnn. — 1. Goir' m Tum^ makes; forms. 2. Bat' n» 
MBIT, a wall raised on a building, with openings or embrasnias* 
breastworks. 8. Mourn^ rampart; bank of earth. 4. Moat'xd^ snr- 
rounded by a ditch or defense. 6. Tub nra, little towers. 6. Na'- 
▼m, fleets of ships. 7. Hiob-kxnd' kd, noble ; maenanimous. 8. 
£z OBL', to exceed; sarpass. 9. Bbam' vle, a pri<^j or thorny 
shmb or plant 10. Maih taut', to defend ; support 11. £ i^Tr, 
raised; lofty. 12. Bx pans' dtg^ quelling; subdoing. 12. ?▲'« 
na or ibm, loye of one's country. 

Articulate distinctl;^ rU in courts, partM,JU in wafi$, k* in rottbj 
«r and lA in cnuh, thr m throne 



. TBUB PATBIOnSM. 

^ BOtWILUAlC J 

1. What constitutes a State? 

Not bighrraised battlements or labored mound, 
Thick widl or moated gate ; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-browed baseness wafts perfume to pride. 

8. No ; men, high-minded men. 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued. 
In forest brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude ; 
Men who their duties know, — 

But know their rights, and knowing, dare maintun : 
Prevent the long-aimed blow. 
And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain ; 

These constitute a State ; 
And Sovereign Law, that states collected will. 

O'er thrones and globes elate, 
Sits empress, crowning good— ^repressing ill, 

QuKsnoNB. — 1. What are some of the things that do not eonsti 
fttute a state? 2. What does constitute a state! 8. What is said 
of Law I 

Wh*it kind of emphasis on men and thjste, 2d \»ragraph 
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LESSOir CXXI. 

Snu< AHD DsfHR. — 1. Fa' thsb tjjtn, natiTe oountiy. 2. Sgav' 
KB^ ezamiiied; BcrutinuecL 3. Un match' md, uneqnaledL €, 
Wbxhoh' KDy wrested; taken by force. 6. Im rx' bi ai^ belonging 
to an emperor. 6. Di' a dkm, a crown. 7. Pbincx' lt, ro^aL 8. 
Tuaoh' eb t, treason. 9. En xdt' dlx8» inflames; excites, la 
U n TXBs' Ai^ total ; whole. 

THE GERMAN'S FATHERLAND. 

FBOK THX OKBMAV OV IMMW 

1. Where is the German's fatherland? 
Is't Prussia ? Sukbial Is't the strdnd 
Whore grows the vine, where flows the Rhine ? 
Is't where the gull skims Baltic's br<ne 1 

N6 ; yet more great and far more grand 
Must be the German's ^therland ! 

2. How call they then the German's land 
Bavaria 1 Brunswick 1 Hast thou scanned 
It where the Zuyder Zee extends 1 
Where Styrian toil the iron b^nds ? 

Nd, bnSther, nd ; thou hast not spanned 
^e German's genuine fatherland ! 

8. Is then the German's fatherland 
Westphdlia? Pomerania] Stand 
Where Zurich's waveless water sleeps ; 
Where Weser winds, where Danube sweeps 
Hast found it n6w 1 — Not yet ! Demand 
Elsewhere the German's fatherland ! 

4. Then say, where lies the German's land 1 
How call they that unconquered land 1 
Is't where Tvrol's green mountains rise t 
The Switzer^s land I dearly prize, 
By freedom's purest breezes fanned,-— 
But n6 ; 'tis not the German's land ! 

6. Where, therefore, lies the German's Iaz.d ? 
Baptize that great, that ancient land ! 
'TIS surely Austria, proud and bold. 
In wealth unmatched, in glory old ? 
Oh ! none shall write her name on sand ; 
But she is not the German's land. 
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0. Say then, where liesthe Gernum's land? 
Baptize that great, that andent land ! 
Is't Al'sace 1 or Lorraine — ^that gem 
Wrenolied horn the imperial diidem 
1^ wiles whioh prinoely treachery planned I 
No ; these are not the German's land ! 

7, Where, therefore, lies the German's land f 
Name now, at last, that mighty land ! 
Where'er resounds the German tongue,— 
Where German hymns to God are sung,^- 
There gallant brodier, take thy stand, 
TTiat is the German's &therland ! 

8, That is his land, the land of lands, 
Where vows bind less than daspM hands. 
Where valor lights the flashing eye. 
Where love and truth in deep hearts lie, 
And zeal enkindles freedom's brand, 
Tkat is the German's &therland. 

0. That is the German's fatherland t 

Great God ! look down and bless that land I 

And give her noble children souls 

To cherish while existence rolls. 

And love with heart, and aid with hand. 

Their universal fittherland. 

Qdb8Tion8.-^1. In what part of this piece do we find the answer 
to the question : — ^'^ Where is the German's Fatherland T % 'W'iih 
what prayer does the piece dose t 8. Can yon point out the places 
mentioned in this piece ? 

Can you repeat the ndee for the rising infleetloiis marked in this 
piece t What rules for the falling f 
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Speu. A1I9 Dkhmb. — 1. Fio' Tiov, that which is feigned, inTsnted* 
or imagined. 2. Dzl[ i ga or, nicety; tenderness. 8. Pis' ^ 
PA'iBB, wastes; squanders; expends. 4. Fm' vcm, ardor; warmtii* 
6. Rb skbvib', retains; keeps. 6. Phi i.ak' thbo fy, benevolence; 
good-will. 1, Pest i jaH' tul, infectious. 8. £ jao u hA' Tsoift 
short prayer. 9. Ca pbi^ giouSi fickle ; unsteady. 10. Dis omsv' nrt^ 
disoriminating ; sharp-sighted 11. Lan' ouob, feebleness ; dullnsi^ 
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ACrnVE BENEVOLENCE OP THE GOSPEL. 

CIBAL1CSB8. 

1. The benevolence of the gospel lies in actions ; 
ihe benevolence of our writers of fiction, in a kind of 
high-wrought delicacy of feeling and sentiment The 
*one dissipates all its fervor in sighs, and tears, and 

idle aspirations; the other reserves its strengtn for 
efforts and @as:ecution. The one regards it as a luxu* 
rions enjoyment for the heart ; the other, as a work 
and business for the hand. 

2. The one sits in indolence, and broods, in vision- 
ary rapture, over its schemes of ideal philanthropy ; 
lite other steps abroad, and enlightens by its presence 
tiie dark and pestilential hovels of disease. The one 
wastes awav m empty ejaculation; the other gives 
time smd effort to the work of beneficence ; gives edu- 
cation to the orphan ; and provides clothes for the 
naked, a^d lays food. on the table of the hungry. 

S. The one is indolent and capricious, and often 
does mischief by the occasional overfiowings of a 
wfaimsieal and Sl«dixeeted charity ; the other is vigilant 
and discerning, .and tftkes care Lest his distributions 
be injudicious, and the effort of benevolence be un- 
supphed. The one iB sootiied with the luxury of feel- 
ing, and reclines in easy and indolent satisfaction ; the 
other shakes off the deceitful laoguor of contempl^tioa 
and solitude, and deliglhts in a scene of activity. 

4. Remember that virtue, i» general, is not to fid^ 
but \odo ; not merely to conceive a purpose, but to 
canry thait purpose into exeoutipn ; not miardy to be 
overpowered by the imprepsion of a seiatim^ but to 
priKsfciqe whe^ it loye% and to ipitate what it admires. 

.QQlpnoiiB,i^l. ^ whftt lies the bMieYol^ice.of tt^e OoBpeU 2. 
In what^ tiajB beoeyolen<v9 .of the writers of fiction f 9* What is 
each represented in 2d paragraph, aS doing? 4. What is each rep- 
resented ia 8d paragraph, as ddiagl 5. What is the offiee of 
rirtuef 

Can yoa poiAt : opt die antithatie words ani seiuti^ees in this 
pieeet Why aoe fepl and 4^ emphatio, last paragraph f Whafr 
tMnd has db in themM, ph in pkUaiUkrop$ and orphtm-f 

12 
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LESSON GXZIII. 



Tery hard stone of a red or rather of a pniple and white cdior. Y. ^ 
Noo tub' txal, pertaining to the night, 8. Aa bas' sikb, secret raurdev-* 
ers. 9. In Yi' o LA bli; that ought not to be violated ; sacred. 10. 
A en* um, a place of refuge. 11. Tbenoh, ditch. 12. In dio na' hon, 
anger mingled with eonteoipt IS^. Im fla' oa vle, not to he ap- 
peased or subdued. 14. Tbd' mna, magistrates chosen by tho 
people. 

Loum Antoinx Hinbi Dx Boubbon, Duki of Enohien^ was born at 
Chantilly, a small town of France, twenty-three miles north of Parisy 
in 1772. After serving with credit in the armies opposed to the 
French republic, he went to Baden, a Grand-Duchy of Germany, «c 
tending along the right bank of the KhinCr and lived there as a pri- 
vate citizen. He was, however, regarded with a jealous eye, as on« 
who might become dangerous to the ambitious designs of B[>naparte^ 
who was then First GonsuL An order was aocordin^y given t« 
arrest him. He was accused of having taken part in conspiracies 
against the life of the First Consul; and though nothing was 
proved against him, he was s«iteneed to death, and executed at th« 
dead of mght 

EBFLEOnONS ON NAPOLEON AND THE MXTBDBB OF 
TBE DUKE D' ENGHIEN. 



1. The First Constd had said " 'Tis well I" But 
conscience, equity, and humanity protest sHike against 
this satisfaction of a murderer who applauds himself. 
He claimed this crime to himself alone, in his revela- 
tions at St. Helena. Let him then keep it all to him- 
self I He has mowed down millions of men by the 
hand of war; and mad humanity, partial against itself 
for what it calls glory, has pardoned him. 

2. He has slain one alone crueUy^ like a coward, in 
the dark, by the consciences of prevaricating judges, 
and by the balls of mercenary executioners, witiiout 
risking his own breast, not aa a warrior, but even as 
a murderer. Neither mankLiid nor history will ever 
pardon him the spiQing of blood. 

8. A tomb has been raised to him under the dome 
built by Louis XIV. at the palace of the Livalid?, 



r 
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where the statues of twelve victories hewn ont fix)m 
one single block of granite, hannonizing with the 
maa^ piUars which support the lofty edifice, seem to 
stand the sentinels of ages around the um of porphyry 
which contains his bones. 

4. But there* is the shade, and seated on his sep* 
ulcher, an invisible statue, which blights and tarnishes 
all the others, — ^the statue of a young man, torn by 
hired nocturnal assassins, from the arms of her he 
loved, from the inviolable asylum in which he con- 
fided, and slaughtered by the light of a lantern at the 
foot of the palace of his sires I 

8. People go to visit, with a cold curiosity, the 
battle-fields of Marengo, of Austerlitz, of Wagram, 
of Leipsic, and of Waterioo ; they walk over them 
with dry eyes ; then they are shown, at the angle of 
a wall, round the foundations of Vincennes, at the 
bottom of a trench, a place covered with nettles and 
marshmallows, and tney exclaim: "It is there!" 
With a cry of indignation they carry from the spot 
an eternal pity for the victim, and an implacable re- 
sentment against the assassin ! 

6. This resentment is a vengeance for the past, but 
it is also a lesson for the future. Let the ambitious, 
whether soldiers, tribunes, or kings, reflect, that if 
there are mercenary soldiers to serve them, and flat- 
terers to excuse them while they reign, there is the 
conscience of humanity afterwards to judge them, and 
pity to detest them. The murderer has but this 
hour,— the victim has all eternity 1 

QuxraiONS. — 1. What had the First Consul, (Napoleon,) said? 2. 
What protest against this declaration f S. Who alone has slain 
cruelly f 4. What is said of the tomb raised to him at the palace 
of the InvaUds? 6. What is represented as being seated on his 
sepulcherf 6. How do people walk over Napoleon's battle-fields t 
V. With what feelings do they snryey the spot where t\ie young 
duke was murdered? 8. On what does the author entreat the am- 
bitious to reflect f 

Where is the Island of St Helena! Where are MareuM 
Austerlitz WagraiBt Leipaie» and Waterloo! Where ie Ym« 
eea&ee! 
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LE8S0V OXZIV. 

6rau. AWD DrnKK — 1. Glaz' kd, shiny; gloflsy. 2. Bsa'ou^s 
•mall hound, or hunting doe. 8. Soouko' kd, lashed ; whipped se« 
T»rely. 4> Bout' ed^ put to light in disorder. 6. Qoell* isa, sttlv 
dwing. 

Artieolaie diBtineily Ha in ho9U,ff9 in cUfftf *m in meord, Ae^ 

DEATH OF NAPQIiKON. 

mAAO lC<IJEI2JkN. 

l%e 6th ^ May eapoie amid wind and rain. Napoleon's passing 
spirit was deliriously engaged in a strife more terrible than tiie ele- 
ments around. The words "tote d'arme6, (head of the army,) tiM 
last which escaped from his lips, intimated that his thou^lsts were 
watching the current of a heavy fight. About eleven minutes h^ 
fore six in the evening. Napoleon expired. — Sooths Life oflfapolmm^ 

1. (o) Wild was the night ; ySt a wilder night 
Hung round the soldier's pillow ; 
In his bosom there waged a fiercer fight 
Than the fight on the wrathful billow. 

% (j>l) A few fond mourners were kneeling by, 
The few that his stem heart cherished ; 
They knew, by his glazed and unearthly eye, 
Ihat life had nearly perished. 

8. They knew by his awful and kingly look, 
By the order hastily spoken, 
That he dreamed of days when the nations shodc, 
And the nations' hosts were broken. 

4L He dreamed that the Frenchman's sword still slew 
And triumphed the Frenchman's '^ eagle" ; 
And the struggling Austrian fled anew, 
Like the hare before the beagle. 

5. The bearded Russian he scourged again, 
The Prussian's camp was routed, 
And again, on the hills of haughty SpdH, 
His mighty armies shouted. 

6 Over Egypt's sands, over Alpine snows, 
At i^ pyramids, at the mountain, 
Where the wave of the lordly DAnuhe 4ow% 
And 1)y the ItaliaD fountain. 
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Dash by the Switaer's dwelliag, 
He led again, in his dying dreams, 
His hosts, the broad earth quelling, 

8. Again Marengo's field was won, 
And Jena's bloody battle ; 
Again the world was overrun. 
Made pale at his cannon's ratUe. 

9. (;'•) He died at the close of that darksome day, 
A day that shall live in stoiy : 
In the rocky land they placed his clay, 
" And left him alone with his glOry.** 

QuBnxoNB.— 1. When and how did Napoleon die f (See note p. 26d.) 
2. Who were present t 8. What pAaoe if intended hj the phrase^ 
*« the rocky land" I 

With what modulations should this pieee be read! Who is the 
author of the quotation, last line t 
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Spell and DsmrL — 1. Sim' lt, rough; tempestuous. 2. FvBf' 
BOW ED, wrinkled. 8. Riv' kk sim, venerable; deserving reverence. 
4. Con strain', confine; bind. 5. Losd' uno, a little or petty lord. 
6. li cEs' Tious, wanton ; unrestrained.. 7. Fa' vor ma^ i>ersons 
r^arded with peculiar favor. 8. Ca bzss' id, treated witii tender- 
ness. 9 A DORN,' decorate; embellish. 10. Pb ti' tion, request; 
entreaty. 11. Op frsss' sd, burdened; iil-treated. 12. Rsa om^ 
?!INBX| reward ; oompensatiozi. 

MA3Q^ WAS MADS TO lEOUBN. 

] 
1. When chill November's surly blast 
Made fields and forests bare, 
One evemng, as I wandered forth 

Along the banks of Ayr, 
I spied a man, whose aged step 

Seemed weary, worn with care ; 
His ihoe was furrowed o'er with yea» 
And hoary was his hair. 
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2. "Young stranger, whither wanderest thonf* 

Began the reverend si^e ; 
"Dost thirst of wealth thy step constraint 

Or youthful pleasure's rage ? 
Or haply, pressed with cares and woes. 

Too soon thou hast began, 
To wander forth, with me, to mourn 

The miseries of man ! 

SL " The sun that overhangs yon moon, 

Outspreading far and wide, 
Wliere hundreds labor to support 

A lordliug's haughty pride, — 
Fve seen yon weary winter's sun 

Twice forty times return ; 
And every time has added proofs, 

That man was made to mourn. 

4. " O man ! while in thy early years, 

How prodigal of time ! 
Misspending all thy precious hours, 

Thy glorious, youthful prime ! 
Alternate follies take the sway ; 

Licentious passions bum ; 
Which tenfold force gives Nature's law» 

That man was made to mourn. 

& Look not alone on youthful prime, 

Or manhood's active might ; 
Man then is useful to his kind. 

Supported in his right. 
But see him on the edge of life. 

With cares and sorrows worn, 
Then age and want, — O, ill-matched pair ! —. 

Show man was made to mourn. 

8 " A few seem favorites of fates, 

In pleasure's lap caressed ; 
Yet think not all the rich and great 

Are likewise truly blessed. 
But, O, what crowds in every land, 

Are wretched and forlorn ! 
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Tlirough weary life this lesson learn, 
That man was made to mourn. 

7. '''Many and sharp the numerous ills 

Inwoven with our frame ! 
More pointed still we make ourselves 

Regret, remorse, and shame ! 
And man, whose heaven-erected face 

The smiles of love adorn, 
Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn. 

8. " See yonder poor, overlabored wi^^ 

So abject, mean, and vile, 
Who begs a brother of the earth 

To give him leave to toil : 
And see, his lordly filhw-worm 

The poor petitioner spurn, - 
Unmindful, though a weeping wife 

And helpless o£&pring mourn. 

9. "If Pm designed yon lordling*s slave,— 

By Nature's law designed, — 
Why was an independent wish 

E'er planted in my mind? 
If not, why am I subject to 

His cruelty or scorn ? 
Or why has man the will and power 

To make his fellow mourn % 

10. '' Yet let not this too much, my soo^ 

Disturb thy youthful breast : 
This partial view of human kind 

Is surely not the last! 
The poor, oppressed, honest man, 

Had never, sure, been bom. 
Had there not been some recompense 

To comfort those that mourn. 

11 , ** O death ! the poor man's dearest fHend, 

llie kindest and the best ! 
Welcome the hour my aged limbs 
Are laid with thee at rest - 
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He great, ^b» wealthj, fear thy bknvV 

From pomp and pleasure tarn ; 
But, O, a blest relief to those 

ThBL% weary-laden, mourn !" 

Qi]XBTioMB.^-l« Whom did the writer meet ea the ImdIes of Ayr f 
2. In what part of Scotland is the river Ayr t S. What q^neitiont 
18 the old man represented as asking ? 4. What had twice forty 
returns of the Btm convinced him off 6. What doed he say of man 
in early life! 6. What do age and pover^ combine to show f Y. 
What IS said of the favorites of fate! 8. what do we make to our- 
selves f 9. What does ''man's inhumanifnr to man" do? 10. What 
petition of the poor man is often rejected with scorn t 11. What 

auestions are asked in the 9th stanza ff 12. What advice is given in 
le 10th stansaf 18. What is termed the poor man's deartet friend 
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Sfkll axd DsfDOL— 1. Un dd TRAor' ED^ imdiitorbed. 2. Pbo- 
iub' oa ovB, minfl^ed ; varied ; confused. 8. Pop' u lacb^ people ; the 
mnltitnde. 4. I>x vbl' op, unfold ; bring out. 6. Tval uov^ uproar ; 
confusion. 6. Mill icfs aire', a man worth a milliojl. V. £ uxf iia^ 
draws out 8. Sb clTT' sionj separation ; retirement. 

The following Debate is chiefly designed for schodl exhibitioni 
and examinations. It may, on such occasions, be either read or 
ipoken : the President and the several speakelni being duly arranged 
for the purpose. It will not only form an agreeable exercise for 
>upils, but serve well also ihe purpose of aw&ening and sustain- 
ng the interest of an audience. It will, withal, be found, not a 
little ifutruetive, especially the speech of the President; which 
forcibly teaches the leading requisites of an orderly discussion. 

DEBATE. 

QLtVCB OLDHAM. 

Which is preferable^ city or coun^ Itfe f 

FIRST SPSAKSB* 

1. Mr. President: — The question wHcb we are 
now about to discuss, — " Which is preferable^ city w 
ymntry lifaV^ — though apparently simple^ is far from 
being devoid of diflSculties. I have no hesitation, 
however, in declaring cay preference for the country ; 
though I deeply regr jt, that the limits, to which I am 
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confined, on the present occasion, utterly forbid any 
attempt to assign aU, or any considerable part of my 
reasons for that preference. I must, indeed, content 
myself, for the present, with the statement of a single 
argument. It will be found, I hope, so impressive, 
because so truthjulf that conviction must follow in its 
train. 

2. I refer here to the argument derived from what 
I shall venture to call the moral influence of rural 
scenes. The country, sir, is the natural abode of man. 
There he is in constant communion with nature. 
There, undistracted by the tumults of trade, unen- 
daved by the tyranny of fashion, unpolluted by the 
vices of a promiscuous populace, he walks and works 
from day to day, amid mountains and valleys, mead- 
ows green, and cultivated fields, and all else that can 
inspire gratitude and devotion to the Giver of all 
good. 

3. There man has frequent opportunities, nay^ invi- 
toMonSy so to speak, to look into his own heart, — ^to 
oonamuQie with hiia own spirit, — to develop and 
strengthen his native powers ; in short, to train and 
discipline his whole pnysical, moral, and intellectual 
nature. If you would allow a man, unfettered, to 
become what he is capable of becoming, you must not 
throw him into the turmoil and bustle of towns and 
cities. 

4. There he wiU, perchance, become what- is called 
a " business man ;" there he may become a miUumaire ; 
iheire he may circulate freely in the gay assembhes of 
fiishion ; but there he can not easily realize the true 
dignity of m'anhood. There is something in the very 
quiet and solitude of the country, which wonderfully 
elicits thought, develops character, and makes the man. 
Well haa the poet said : — 

b " Wherd is the wise, or the learned, or the good that 
sought not solitude for thinking, 
And from «echis}oi&^ seoret vale brr»ught forth bis pre* 
«4oiis iMfto ? 

12» 
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Forests of Arioio, your de^ shade mellowed Numa's 

wisdom ; 
Peaceful gardens of Vaucluse, ye nourished Petrarcli^s 

■ love ; 
Solitude made a Qneinnatus, ripening the hero and tie 

patriot ; 
And taught De Stael self-knowledge, even in the damp 

Bastile ; 

6. It fostered the piety of Jerome, matured the labors of 

Augustine ; 
And gave imperial Charles religion for ambition ; 
That which Scipio praised, that which Alfred practiced, 
Which fired Demosthenes to eloquence, and fed the mind 

of Milton, 
Which quickened zeal, nurtured gemus, found out the 

secret things of science, 
Helped repentance, shamed folly, and comforted the good 

with peace. 
By all men just and wise, by all things pure and perfect. 
How truly, Solitude, art thou the fostering nurse of 



QuitmoHB.— 1. How does the firet speaker open tke debate f S. 
What IB the drift of liis argument I 8. What quotation has he I 
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Snax AWD Definx. — 1. Db court' x st, incivility 2. Dis obrn' xno^ 
distingiiiabing. 3. Con' tact, touch ; union or juncture of bodieflb 
4. Sub lim' i ties, things sublime or grand. 5. Ih pos' isq, striking; 
Qommanding; impreaaive. 6. Rb fuia' iv^ repelling; forbidding. 
7. Su PSB Hu' MAN, above the reach of man. 8. Un con tah' i na ted^ 
unpolluted 9. En dows', furnishes with ; supplies. 10. Sus cep' ti- 
lOJi^ aaving nice sensibility. 11. Mos' bid^ diseased; unhealthy. 

DEBATE, (continued.) 
WTiich ts preferable, city or country life f 

SECOND SPEAKER. 

1. Mr. President : — The speech just delivered, (I 
znean no disoourtesy,) is certainly not without merits 
^f considered merely as a picture of fancy. But, sir, 
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fawsy is noifact ; and is, therefore, a very unfit mate- 
rial out of wnich to construct an argument. He says, 
that the dweller in the country is " in constant com- 
mimion with nature" : discemm^, as it seems to me, 
no difference between contact b.tiS communion. 

2. Country people are, indeed, in perpetual coniad 
with those natural objects, which often awaken thought 
and foster devotion ; but to infer from this, that Ihey 
are actually always in sweet and sober commuvion with 
the beauties and sublimities of the scenery, amid which 
they dwell, is fanciful in the highest degree. 

8, In reflecting upon rural life, we are very apt to 
fix our thoughts exclusively on ^and and imposing 
features in nature, — on what is fair and beautiral, ana 
fitted to excite pleasurable emotions, and tp shut our 
eyes against its sterner and more repulsive aspects. 
Our imagination draws lively landscapes, and peoples 
them with souls of almost superhuman purity and in- 
nocence. It withdraws from the scene the digging 
and the delving, the bogs, the marshes, and all the 
nameless annoyances and hardships that constitute 
the stem realities of coxmtry hfe. 

4. It calls into being shepherds and shepherdesses, 
nay, rustics of every name and occupation, all gentle, 
all lovely, all kind, all uncontaminated by contact 
with vicious associations, and breathing a perfectly 
pure and healthy moral atmosphere. It, moreover, 
endows these people with peculiar tendencies to con- 
templation, makes them specially susceptible to the 
impressions of grand and noble scenes, and almost al- 
together free from the common propensities and way- 
wardness of humanity. 

5. Mr. President, such views of coxmtry life may 
befit those who supply the world with what is called 
Pastoral Poetry; they may do to beguile a leisure 
hour, or feed a morbid imagination ; but, depend upon 
it, they have no real existence, Jjet any maii mingle 
freely with country people; let him examine their 
habits, manners, their common, every-day life and 
conversation ; and he will not be iQAg in dUscovering, 
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that the argoineiit of the gentleman is wholly fiiUa- 
cions. 

6. Allowing what yon will for the inflnence of 
sublime and beantiful objects on the heart, it must be 
recollected that femUiarity itself begets indifference^ 
and that men soon come to walk among the Alps as 
among common hills, to sail over Ocean billows as 
over the ripples of a qniet lake, and, in short, to 
look, withcomparative unconcern, upon things femiliar, 
though they be the most thrilling and wonderfdl works 
of Creation. 

7. The argument, therefore, which the gentleman 
has selected, with such apparent confidence.in its force, 
is not, in my judgment, a conclusive one. It shows, 
it is true, that the country c^s many features well 
Jitted to awaken emotion and improve the heart ; but 
it does not prove that these objects always produce 
that effect. I may, therefore, conclude by informing 
him, that his argument is just as true when applied 
to the city. The c%, also, has many objects admirably 
adapted to arouse our better nature, and promote ouj 
spiritual well-being; but, alas, they are seldom, ay, 
very seldom, duly regarded. 

QuBsnoKS. — 1. How is it attempted to be shown that the TOrevioos 
speaker's argument involyes faney rather ihanfactf 2. What is 
said about the difference between contact and communion f 8. To 
what does the speaker appeal, to show that his opponent's ai-gu- 
ment is faUadousf 4. In what respeet does he say that th« first 
speaker^s argument fails. 
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Bfkil and ly&nrE. — 1. Rx vun', disprove. 2. Cos am is a' Ttov% 

reasons ; grounds of conclusion. 8. Com mu in oa' tions, aasociationa. 
4. Dis TiNo' TioN, differ^ice; preference in comparison. 5. Guar'- 
AN TIES, warrants ; makes sure. 6. Ex kmp' tion, freedom from, h 
Ab stbao' TION, the act of withdrawing one's mind from surroundii^f 
objects. 8. Con qen tka' tion, the aet of drawing together to a 
point 9. AsT I n' qial, not natural; resulting from art 10. D» 
OB' ION, judgment ; verdict 
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DEBATE. (COSnNmED.) 
WhiA 18 preferable, city or courUry lijt f 

THIRD SPBAKER. 

t. Mr. Pre8IDBNI>: — ^Instead of stoppinff to ex- 
amine and refute what seeme objectionable in the 
views ezpreflsed bj the last speaker, I propose to 
introduce some two or three new arguments, or con- 
siderations in fiiyor of rural life. It will hardly be 
denied, that contact with vice has a correcting influ- 
ence, even bj those who deny that contact with coun- 
isty soenes and objeotS) has no necessary, improving 
power ; for, " Evil communications," says an mspiied 
writer, "corrupt good manners;" and this I hold to 
h^ imOf whethOT in the city or the country. 

2. The only question is, which yields the greaUr 
%jKi£t^i of evil. Now, will any one deny this bad 
dibliiictioli to the city ? And, if this be not denied, 
manifestly the counliy, on the score of morak, is the 
better, because the mfer place. 

8. But, again, sir, the country has a most decided 
advantage over the city, as a place for irtiMectuoL cul- 
ture. It gives &eedom from tumult, noise, and dis« 
tracting excitements. It guaranties exemption fix)m 
a thousand intrusions and interruptions, mseparable 
from city life ; favors abstraction and concentration of 
the mental powers, and so secures to the student the 
best results of intellectual labor. 

4. In proof of this, which is so clear in theory, I 
might cite the testimony of experience— the experi- 
ence of poets, orators, writers, and thinkers of every 
name and grade, and of almost every age and clime. 
But why dwell on a point so evident ? 

5. Again, the country favors not only mental and 
moral culture, but is eminently adapted to the develop^ 
fnerU (^ the physical eonsUMwn. £!very one knows 
that city life, for the most part, is a thing altogether 
artijusial It cramps the feet with tight shoes, it com- 

\ the waist with tight dresses ; it invites and 
GoLds^ cougfaF, and consumptions^ through the 
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agency of thin stockings, light clothing, late honrs, 
and many other similar requirements of feahion, which 
time would fail me to specify. 

6. Nor is this all. The resident of the city not 
always enjoys the fresh products of the oounfay, 
though he be ever so willing to 'pay for them. He 
must often be content with stale fruits, stale yeeetables, 
stale butter, stale milk, stale every thing ; while the 
happy fanner partakes of all these thmgs in their 
freshness and purity. May we not^ sir, in view of 
these and other kindred advantages connected with a 
residence in the country, may we not ask your de- 
cision in our fivor ? 



QuBBTEOHB. — 1. What does the Sd speaker propose to dot i. 
What is his first argument t 8. What» the second? 4. What^ tlio 
third? 

What rale for the rising inflection on faiwr^ last word of the 6th 
panwraphf Where is the passage found, quoted in the 1st pax»* 
graph? 
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Sfbx. and Dxfinx. — 1. Ap feal', refer to ; apply ta 2. Das H- 
va! TioN, absolute want 8. Dolb' vul» sad ; sorrowfuL 4. Cat' a- 
Looui^ list 6. Cap' txon, heading. 6. Nin' sanoe, anj^ thins which 
annoys. 7. Un bx lent' ing, not yielding to pity ; infleziole. 8. 
Fa tal' I TT, decree of fate ; destiny. 9. Lib' xa al iz^ to free from 
narrow views or prejudices. 10. v ir' u lbncb, malignancy ; poison- 
ous energy. 11. Al le^ yi ati^ to make light: mitigate. 12. To'- 
TO C^' Lo, entirely. 

DEBATE. (OONTINUBD.) 

Whick 18 preferable^ eity or counbry life t 

FOURTH SPEAKER. 

1. Mr. President : — ^From the observations of tlie 
gentleman who has just taken his seat, one might, 
without an appeal to facts, naturally infer, that all 
good is confined to the conrUry, and all evil centered in 
the city. In the life of a 3iti2S6n, he finds a sort of SU 
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berian destitution ; so that whether he walks, or talks, 
or studies, or eats, or drinks, or exercises, he is equally 
the victim of tyrannical custom. 

2. Well, sir, to this doleful catalogue of imaginary 
ills, which must surely be regarded as the ofiipring 
of a distempered fancy, I can only append that old, 
familiar caption of certain newspaper paragraphs : — 
" Important, if true," 

8. Why, sir, who ever heard, till this hour, that 
study ^ as a thing to be done to the best advantage 
" out in the country" ? There only, it seems, we can 
get clear of noise and nuisance enough to enable us 
to think ; as if people of studious habits, living in the 
city, were obliged by some unrelenting fatality to 
choose for a study just that spot in a town, where 
most " do congregate" carts, wagons, stages, and wheel- 
barrows, and where the din and clatter of commercial 
transactions are the most unceasing, and the most an* 
noying ; or, as if all parts of a city, and at all times 
of the day, were equally and hopelessly given up to 
clamor, uproar, and confusion. 

4. Talk about opportunities for study? Where 
can they be beUer, where can they be as good as in the 
city ? Here are capital schools, capital teachers, capi- 
tal apparatus, capital libraries, capital courses of lec- 
tures, capital chances for literary conversation; in 
fiujt, capital chances for every thing that can enlarge, 
stc re, train, and liberalize the mind. 

6. But the gentleman dreads the vicious associations 
of the city. If that argument had any stren^h, it 
ought to drive him quite out of the world ; for vicious 
people are, by no means, peculiar to cities. It ought, 
at least, to render him a hermit, — ^to force him into the 
most absolute asceticism; for. nothing can be more 
obvious than that vicious people are not the peculiar 
heritage and burden of cities. 

6. Evil thrives, with more or less vigor and viru- 
lence, everywhere. We can not run entirely away from 
it, though we need not, and should not run heedlessly 
or designedly into it. Our positive duty is to oppose 
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il^ whetbi^r m o«u»elye8 or in others. ''Beeise tlie 
devili" says the apostle James. '* and he will Hee from 
you." Surely, this Soriptural instruction differs tofo 
ee»2e> from that which counsels us not to resist^ but to run, 

7. The truth is, Mr. President, there is often a posi- 
tive advantage in being near to the wicked and the 
degraded, provided we have the heart to seek to do 
them good. Christ himself affords, by his practice in 
this regard, as in all others, the best pos^ble example. 
He was found among the wicked, the outcast, the 
wretched: saying m answer to the question, "Why 
eateth your master wilii pubUcans and sinners?*' 
** They that be whole need not a physiciaB, but they 
that are sick," By following this divine esjunple, sir, 
we may derive the highest benefit to oursdves, while 
we are seeking to all^eviate the woes of others 

8. The spiiFit of tSMQ Ghiistianity is no anchoretie 
spirit. It goes out among i!Qen, because evil is amotig 
snen, and seeks, like its blessed Founder^ '^to save 
<iat which is lost." Tlwtt wicked men, in numbers^ 
dwell in cities, is therefore no argument to induee 
good men to flee to the country. It is rath^ a 
reason to m^e them court that trial of virtae, by 
which they may become at onoe the teachers and the 
tsmght ii^ the ways ^id the works of God. 

Well mi^t the poet sing : — 

" Thy praise, O Charity I thy labors most 
Divine; thy sympathy wi& sighs, and tears, 
And groans ; tiby great, thy god-like wish to heal 
All misery, aU fortune's wounds, and make 
The soul of ev^y U^^og thing rejoioe," 

QuKBHOKs. — I. What does the 4tili speaker think mi^t be m* 
(erred from the preceding speech ? 2. What is meant by Siberian 
destitution? Ana, Such as esdsts in the barren regions of Siberia f 
8. «What does he say of his opponent's doleful catalogue of evilaf 
4. How does he answer the apg^meBt» that the country is more 
favorable to study ? 5. How does he answer that respecting the 
vicious associations of the city! 6. For what purpose does he 
quote the passage : *' Resist the devil," 4014 9. How does he diow 
mt tiiere is oflea an adywit^ge iti bei«g «Mr ihe wicked t 
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LESSOir oxxx. 

SpEtx AVD DinNi. — 1. Iv GKS* V ouB, oandid ; Binoere. 2. Ih cm - 
m om, skillfiil; artful; conning, 8. Toan^ quh^ peaceftil; (^niet 
4L Cos ook' I TANT8, aooompaiiimeiitB. 5. Taumt' ing lt, mookingly. 
6. Loo' Ui, reasoninjg. 7. Srao' i lozr, example. 8. In ▼est' i ga hon, 
a searching or tracing out. 9. In val' id atb^ to weaken ; deprive 
of force. 10. Coit tejy^ asce, inyentlon. II. Bm u la' tion, the aet 
of feigning. 12. Dis sue u la' noN, concealment ; act of dissembling. 
13. M* V ANGB, any nnion or connection of interests. 14. Mus- 
tache', (n M task',) long hair on the upper lip. 15. Dis si pa' tion, 
dissolute, irregular course of life. 16. Con ten' noN al» arising out 
of eii«tom. 17. Mam' mon, riehes ; wealth ; or, the god of riches 

DEBATE. (CONTIKUED.) 

Which 18 preferable^ city or ocnmtry lifo t 

FIFTH SPEAKER. 

1. Mb. Pbesibent: — ^If I wished to give a distinct 
nctioii of the difPeienoe in signification, between the 
words ingeni(yu8 and ingevmous^ I think I might safely 
say that, in this discussion, thus far, the arguments^ 
the country have been ingenuous, while the answers to 
them have been ingenums. 

2. The country, says the first speaker, in substance, 
abounds in scenes and objects fitted to awaken admi- 
ration, and turn the thoughts of men toward their 
Creator. It differs from the city, in being the natural, 
instead of the ariijicial dwelling-place of man, and is, 
therefore, better adapted to the development of his 
mental and moral character. 

8. Now, this is a plain and ingenuous statement of 
truth: powerful, indeed, but onlv powerful, because it 
is true. But how is it answered? " O," says the next 
speaker, " that's ^31 fancy ! Men soon become indiffer- 
ent to the impressions of external grandeur. These 
things may he fitted to excite sublime sentiments and 
holy affections, but they seldom do; for men are apt 
to pass them by imheeoed." 

4. Then the whole argument is dismissed with a fine 
flourish of words about peopio walking among the 
Alps, as they would among common hills, and riding 
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on the waves of the Ocean as thoughtlessly as they 
would on the gently-raffled surface of a tranquil lake. 
In all this, the real point, on which the argument was 
obviously meant to turn, viz.: the comparative influence 
of city and country scenes and objects on man's moral 
nature, is quite overlooked. Now, sir, this may be 
considered ingenious; but it is fer from being tn- 
genuous. 

5. Again ; it was argued that the quiet and seclu* 
sion of rural life, afforded hetier opportunities for study 
and reflection than can be realized in the city ; where 
there must be much of bustle and uproar, — ^the neces- 
sary concomitants of trade and commerce. In reply 
to this, we are rather tauntingly told, that people in 
the city, who are inclined to study, do not, for that 
purpose, seek those parts of the town most beset with 
the noise of carts, and the clamor of commerce. 

6. And, as if to draw the mind entirely from the 
point in debate, that is, from a simple coTaparistni of 
advantages, where both places are admitted to have, 
at least, some claims to the thing in dispute, we are 
boastfully reminded, that in cities there are capital 
schools, capital lectures, and capital every thingl 
Surely, sir, this is somewhat ingemous in the way of 
logic ; but is it candid ? Is it ingeniums ? 

7. It was further argued, that the country is com- 
paratively free from the vicious associations that are 
always collected in large cities; and forthwith a gen- 
tleman tells us that evil exists everywhere, and then 
quotes Scripture to show, what no bodjr denies, viz. : 
that we must "resist the devil." This is another 
specimeii of logical ingmuitg; but it wants the very 
life and soul of logic, that is, the open and ingenuous 
spirit, that befits the investigation of truth. 

8. Such, sir, is the reasoning, which has here been 
employed, in the attempt to invalidate the claims of 
the country to superior regard, as a place of residence. 
Vain attempt I " God made the country," some one 
has well observed, "but man made the city;" and 
there is here, as in aU things else, the same measurelees 
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distance betw^een the -works of divinity aad tHe workB 

of humanity. 

9. The city, sir, is a contrivance of trade, trade that 
fosters "the love of money, which is the root of aU 
evil," — ^trade, that enslaves all the powers of the 
mind, and lashes them into the degraoing service of 
Mammon, — ^trade, that tempts men to trickery and 
falsehood, — ^trade, that makes them hasten to be rich, 
and so " pierce themselves through with many sorrows." 

10. The city, sir, is the convenience and theater of 
fashion, — ^fashion that engenders fops and fools who 
delight in simulation and (2iissimulation ; anxiously 
laboring to seem to be what they are not, and not to he 
what they are, — ^fashion, that forms and fosters hollow 
and deceitful friendships and alliances, makes happi- 
ness dependent upon the cut of a coat, the shape oi a 
hat, the fit of a boot, or the length of a mustacne, and 
resolves all gentility into a slavish conformity with 
modes of dress and address, often absurd and ridicu- 
lous, and rarely convenient to nature. 

11. The city is the nursery of social vice; — ^that 
vice, I mean, that can thrive only in the midst of 
•multitudes ; that shelters itself under the concealments 
of trade, and fashion, and politics, and whatever else 
may yield a fair outside, and so saps, unseen, the very 
foundfations of virtue. 

12. Why is it, sir, that people worn out, or dis- 
gusted with the ton and turmoil of trade, or with the 
empty and wearisome round of fashionable dissipation, 
or with the sorrowful vicissitudes of political ambition, 
fliy away to the enchanting embrace of rural life, and 
seek in nature's path what was vainly, though eagerly, 
pursued amid the artificial arrangements and conven- 
tional restraints of city' life? It is because the coun- 
try, being agreeable to nature, furnishes just those 
means and, modes of enjoyment, which are the most 
effective and permament, because they are the most 
reliable. 

13. There healthful labor brings its naturalreward,— 
'*a sound mind in a Mund hody^ There the eye is 
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tfrfltifled with aosnei of baolify and sdblimity ; theie 
me ear is delighted with the song of Inrds and all 
the melody of natnie; and there, if we will, we fnaj, 
inftruft,— 

" Look Ijirough nature up to Nature's God !" 

QuxBTiONB. — 1. Ho-w does the 6ih speaker characterize the arsa- 
ments of the preyioos speakers? 2. How does he illustrate his 
Btatementaf 8. How does he chancteiice the eity in the 9th, 10th, 
and 11th paragraphs f 4. How does he account for the retreat of 
nauj people from the city f 6. How is the country represented in 
the fast paragraph! 

Why is the accent changed from the 4tii to the Ist syllable^ ia 
the ward tKftinmUaiion^ and from the 2d to the Isty in the word a^ 
finss^lOihpavagiapht NoteV. p^sa 
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&FBXX ASJ> Dbfinb. — 1. Sfb cuf' 10^ definite ; particular. 2. Db- 
jEor' SDf cast down ; depression. 8. Pbo tbact' bd, drawn out; ex- 
tended. 4. la AB Bter' i blk, that can not be resisted. 6. Co' qsst, 
forcible. 6. Con' tbo yeat sn, disputed. 1, Com' fkk sa tko^ 
atoned for. 8. At tbi' tion, the act of wearing away by friction. 
9. SuAv' I TT, sweetness ; gentleness of manner. 10. Prox im' i Tt, 
nearness. 11. Ad icnr is tba' tidn, goyernment. 12. Pk jaa' tu am^ 
one that goes on foot; a walker. 18. Spabsb, thin; scattered. 14» 
Rb spbot' lYi^ relative. 15. Mb' di ux, means. 16. A xzn' i tt, 
agreeableness ; pleasantness. 

DEBATE, (continued.) 

Which ispreforahU^ city or <mmtry lifot 

SIXTH SPSAEER. 

1. Mb. Pbesident : — ^I have no disposition to inxi- 
tate the example of the last speaker, in complaining 
of the course taken by others in the debate ; but 1 
can not resist the conviction, that the real point in 
dispute has not yet been fully brought out and dis- 
cussed. I do not flatter myself, that / shall be able 
to do it, a« it ought to be done. Yet^ something in 
this w%7y I shall attempt. 
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2. The statement of the caee, seems to be thi& Two 
inlividuals, early in life, equal in health, fortune, and 
in social position, propose to themselves the question : 
" Which is prefercAkf city or country life ?" It is not 
which would be preferable, supposmg a man to be 
ea^er after wealth, or fashion, or some other specific 
object, which cities alone caii confidently promise, be- 
cause of the number and yariety of the people in 
them ; neither is it> which would be preferable, sup- 
posing a man to be in quest of health, or disgosted 
with the tedious and triflii^ ways of figuihion, or worn 
out with the cares of business, or dejected and di» 
heartened by the disappointments of ambition, or 
bent upon nothing but sober, profound, and protracted 
studies. 

3. The question respects exclusively neither of 
tiiiese supposed conditions or characters ; for, if it did, 
its decision would be easy. The claims of the city, 
for the one party, would oe so absolute and overpow- 
ering, al» to be quite irresistible ; while the claims of 
the country, for the other party, would be no less 
cogent and convincing. 

4. Now, with this, the true aspect of the case, that 
is, other things being equal, " which is preferable, town 
or country ?" I think I may assume a position in favor 
of the former, that can not easily be controverted. I 
set out with the observation, mat the town affords 
several advantages which can not be had, nor compen- 
sated for, by a resort to the country. There is a cer- 
tain polish and refinement acquired in city circles, or 
by the gentle attrition of city associations, whelJier 
for pleasure or business, which nothing in ordinaxy 
rural life, can either produce or atone for. 

6. Tbis has been experienced always and every'- 
where. The very words civilifyj &om dvis, in Latin, 
a citizm; urbanity, from terbs^ a eky, in the same lan- 
guage ; and, as has been affinned by some, pdiiej from 
the Greek polisy a city; these very words, I say, all 
expressive of that suavity and polish of manners that 
are osiifintial to the true ysutJeraan, show what has 
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been the judgment of mankind for centuries, respect- 
ing the icdluence of cities upon human character. 

6. A second peculiar advantage of Kving in a city, 
arises fix)m the multiplicity and proximity of its 
means and appliances for comfort and convenience. 
Whoever has experienced the anno;^ances growing 
out of the privations of country life, in this respect, 
will need no lengthy argument to make him feel its 
force. In the country, days and even weeks of delay 
and consequent discomfort, spring from the want of 
things, that eveiy comer, in a city, otkrs in perpetual 
abundance. 

7. In the country, with but few intervals of relief 
a walk in the roads is but a weary wading through 
mud, or snow, or a ceaseless contact with clouds of 
dust In the city, except under a weak and inefficient 
administration of the laws, well-paved streets and 
walks, and withal, well cleaned and sprinkled, invite 
the pedestrian to out-door business or exercise. 
Even at night, when the country is evetywhere 
shrouded in robes of darkness, the city, all brilliant 
with lamps, along the streets, and in the countless 
shops and saloons, offers both pleasure and safety in 
walking abroad. 

8. In the country, such is the temptation to imper • 
tinent curiosity, tmit every body's business seems to 
be every other body's business, and all and each, like 
the Athenians of old, seem " to spend their time in 
nothing else, but either to tell, or to hear some new 
thing." In the city, every man has enough, and 
sometimes mare than enough of his own business to 
attend to ; and so it comes to pass, that whether one 
eats or drinks, whether he rides or walks, marries or 
is given in marriage, buys or sells, or whatsoever he 
does, that is legal and proper, arrests no special atten- 
tion, and calls for no general talk or silly wonderment. 

9. A third peculiar benefit in city life, is impress- 
ively known and felt only when we are taken danger* 
ousjy ill, or suddenly meet with some bodily cidamitr. 
In the coimtry whiare ihe population is sparse, a aingW 
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pbysician is all that can ordinarily be snppoiiied, in a 
widely-extended district. 

10. It results, especially in cases of sudden and 
dangerous emergency, that the ' greatest delay and 
difficulty are experienced in securing timely medical 
aid and attendance. In the city, on the contrary, 
physicians and surgeons of all grades, are eyer at hand, 
because, in cities idone, can they, in such numbers, be 
supported and encouraged. None can fail at once to 
flee the singular superiority, in this respect, of the city 
over the country. 

11. But, sir, I will pursue the subject no farther. 
I wUl not eyen claim the priyilege, so freely accorded 
to others, — ^that of calling to my aid the sweet voice 
of song. Rather let my arguments, whether worthj 
or worthless, stand all alone : unaffected by the ma^o 
influence of metre, the felicities of rhyme, or the aary 
forms of imagination. 

12. I will only remind you, in conclusion, that the 

auestion should be decided on general grounds ; that 
ke respectiye claims of town and country are to be 
made upon those who are in a condition to choose^ 
without the bias or necessity resulting from particular 
aims or personal and peculmr habits or infirmities. 

18. And, judging in this, the only fair and philo» 
sophical manner, I claim for the city — ^that splendid 
result of human progress — that glorious achievement 
of associated labor and enterprise — ^that spacious field 
for the exercise of Christian virtues — that noble en- 
courager of the arts and sciences — that matcbleaa 
medium of trade and commerce — that wondrous com- 
bination of comfort and convenience — ^that incom- 
parable nursery of the suavities and amenitieB of Ufe, 
a true and triumphant decision in our favor. 

QoxBnoNS. — 1. What is the 6th speaker's view of the point in de- 
bate? 2. Which side does he take r 8. What is his first argument 
for the city? 4. How does he make the words civility, urbanity, 
mad polite, tributarj to his argoment f 6. What is his second area 
ment} 6. What is his third argument t 7. How does he eoneluoii 
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LESSOH CXXXII. 

Bpbx Azn> DxvnnL — ^1. E u& it a noir, the act of drawing <rat 8. 
Ps roLfta^, ftlU to ; is inoumbent upon. 8. As' to oa tb»» defended. 
4. -Dip OAU>' BO, thrown out ; rejeoted. .$. Ts hao' x tt, the quality or 
state of sticking, or clinging to. 6. In fli ga' hon, the act of imply- 
ing ; inference. 7. Re lot' quisb xemt, a giving np. 8. Pes ysa' sion; 
the aet of diverting from the trne intent or object. 9. Tol' xk ates, 
tndurta; enffers. la Sytbt" lk tb^, artifioea. 11. Sfbo i 9i oa' iiom^ 
the act of specifying, or mentioning particularly. 12. IJn ten' a bl;^ 
that can not be maintained. IS. t)E lib' eb a tivk As bem' Bi>iEay 
meetings for mutual discussion and examination. 14w Sa' yobs, par* 
takes the nature o£ 15. Be pab teb', a amarl^ witty reply. 16. Am 
TV' A nBPDB» jbostile feelings ; ennuties. 

DEBATE. .(COJjmBRJBD.) 

Whidh iapr^rcAk, city or countrt/ life 9 

,spb;b.o;p qf th^ pjijtsip^EjffT. 

1. Gentlemen : — The debate, on itine fnresent occa** 
fldon, though, in several XB8pects,iGmii^;i!ierii»flrioii^ ex- 
hibits, as it seems to me, seyeral ae&eienoies deserving 
of notiee. Some consideratioiifi, decidedlj smborddnatie, 
have been injudioiously Gompelled to wear the aspeot 
of weighty reasons; while i^guments of real power^ 
throagh some want of skiE or care in directing theiv 
fDorce, have either been k^t in the baek ground, or 
made altogether to miss their aim. Besides, the end 
of aU wise discussion,—^ eUdtation of truth, has not 
been, in^y judgment, sufficiently kept in view. The 
spirit of the debate seems rather to have been the 
spirit of iconqutest 

' 2* I, tiheuefore, propose, with your permission, to 
defc the dutyof Bunwmng up and deciding, which 
devolves upon me, aocordnig to our iiiles, until the 
question has beenmore lai^ely and liberally discussed : 
proposing, for this purpose, that the subject be re 
sumed at our liext regular meeting. Meantime?, allow 
me to ocQupjr a few momewts in venturiag upon sev« 
aral sugge^ons and observations, designed, howevev 
feebly, to impart to the debates in this place a charac- 
ter more in harmony with the professed object of onr 
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ABSociation, -whicli is the moral <mi inteHectudl imjmv^ 
merU of our own members. 

8. I set out with this, as a prime rule of conduct in 
all debates, — that truth, and truth only, must be 
sought after, cherished and advocated; while error, 
whether in ourselves, or in others, whatever sacrifice 
it may cost us, must be avoided, discarded, and con- 
demned. ^ T^iis is a hard rule to work by ; for such is 
the tenadly with which we cling to opinions and 
prejudices once entertained, l^t it is difficult to let 
4;hem go, and more difficult stiH to confess, even by 
implication, that we have been wrong. 

4. There is, moreover, a certain love of victory, 
natural to the human heart, which finds nourishment 
in contests of all kinds, and which often tempts the 
unwary disputant "to njake the worse appear the bet- 
ter reason,'^ and so secure a triumph at the expense of 
truth. You can not, therefore, my friends, be too 
cautious, too resolute, or too self-denying, in the appli- 
cation of this rule. 

6. This leads me to a second precept, closely allied 
to the first, namely, to enter into the discussion of a 
(juestion, with a mmd prepared to accept truth, because 
it is truth ; no matter who presents it, or on what side 
it appears. Such a preparation, however, ia not to be 
acquired without effort, ^tt implies a relinqijUshnient 
of all disposition to take unfair advantages. 

6» It carejfi^y exolfl.des the ^pirijt pf pierversion; 
tolerates i;ione of those coi^liess shii^is aixa subdeties 
that officiously of^br their services in tiie defense of 
'error and prejudice ; admits what is true as readily aa 
it denies what is faJs^e ; guards tl^a speaker against the 
indulgence of petty p«ersonalities ; teaches him to ex- 
ercise every forbearance and every courtesy, biit^ at all 
hazaxds, through wha;tever douids of worcfs, flashes of 
wit, assaults of satire, or thunder of oratory, to make 
his way steadily into the presence of all-enchanting, 
all-satisfying truth. 

7. A third rule of discussion is, — ^to study the sub- 
ject of debate well beforehand, and, vl so doixig, t&ke 

18 
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the widest and most liberal views; determining voixr 
position only after pondering deeply both sides of the 
Question, and caremlly measuring and comparing the 
forces of each respectively. And when onoe you have 
chosen your position, seek to fortify it in your own 
minds by an orderly and apt arrangement of all your 
arguments ; so that when you come to be put upon 
tiie defense, you may have perfectly at command th^ 
whole of your resources. 

8. This being done, have in readiness for detail and 
specification, those weak and untenable ^unds which, 
by previous study, you have ascertained to be among 
the defenses of tibose who take the opposite side* 
This will command for you the respect tnat ever Mis 
to him who is found to oe acquainted with his theme, 
besides saving you the mortification of confessing 
ignorance and talking at a venture. 

9. The fourth and last rule which time here allows 
me to offer, is,— ever to observe the rules of order and 
the courtesies of debate. "Order," it has been well 
said, "is Heaven's first law;" and. nowhere, in the 
universe, is that law more indispensable than in a de- 
liberative assembly. 

Let Earth unbalanoed fix>m her orbit fly. 
Planets and suns run lawless through the sky, 

and you produce no more confiision in the physical 
universe, than the same lawless course of things pro- 
duces in the moral and intellectual world. 

10. EveiT speaker should feel himself under the 
strictest obligation to maintain in practice, as in pre- 
cept, the rules and regulations adopted for the govem- 
mert and conduct of our meetings. Nor is this alL 
Alx»ve and beyond all the written requirements of 
the case, there is a certain educated refinement of 
manners, — a suavity of look, of word, and of act| 
without which all discussion savors of insolent contra- 
diction, all debate sinks down into noisy wrangling. 

11. He, then, who indulges much in the use of repar- 
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tee, or satire, or ridicule, or whose deportment is so 
BhAped as to wound the feelings of his opponent, there- 
by proves himself a practical enemy to the investiga- 
tion of truth ; since his conduct shuts up all the reliable 
avenues to conviction, turns the discussion into a contest 
of abusive utterances, and, instead of friendship, gen- 
erates a brood of antipathies and resentments, that not 
only outlast the excitement of the occasion, but often 
p with us through all subsequent life. It is, there- 
:ore, impoflsible to be too strict in the observance of 
this last rule ; for, in debating, as in all other societies, 
the precept of liie Apostle is equally imperative,— 
" Let all things be done decently and in ordeb." 

12. I forbear, Gentlemen, fiirther to test your pa- 
tience. I have no apology to offer for thus assummg 
to mvself the office of an adviser; unless it can be 
foimd in the wjell-meant, if not well-considered en- 
deavor to advance the common interests of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Questions.— 1. What is the president's opinion of the debate t 2. 
Wliy does he defer the dnty of summing up and deciding f 8. 
How does he propose to occupy a few minutes? 4. What is his 1st 
role for the conduct of a debate V 5. What is the 2d rule ? 6. 
What is the 8df 7. What is the 4th f 8. How does he conclude I 
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hnELL Ain> Ddhtb. — 1. Poe' i tivi^ confident; certain. 2. Psb- 
BiBT'iNa^ heady; headstrong 8. Cbit' ig» an examiner; a judge. 
4 Nio' OABD, miserly ; sparing. 5. Ay' a bioe, meanness ; sparing- 
ness. 6. Com' s^i sance, civility ; desire to please. 7. Un bi' as- 
ED, freed from prejudice or bias. 8. Pbe pos sess' ed, prejudiced. 
9. Ex emft^ free from. 

ADVICE TO A YOUNG CRITIC. 

ALEXANDER PCVft 

1. TSs not enough, taste, judgment, learning join ; 
In all you speak, let truth and candor shine ; 
That not alone what to your sense is due 
All may allow, but seek your friendship too* 
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2 Be Bileiit always, when you doubt your seim, 
And fi}>eak, though sure, with seeiiiiQg diffideaq^ : 
Some positive, pe^rsisting fops we know, 
Who, if once wrong, will needs be always so : 
But y<m, with pleasure, own your errors past, 
And make ^b^ day a critio on the last. 

8. Tis not enough yoiir oounsel stiH be true : 

Blunt truths more mischief than sli^t errors do ; 
Men must be taught, as if you tau^t th^ not^ 
And things imknown proposed, as things forgot. 
Without good bree<&ig truth is disapproved ; 
That only makes superior sense helovredL 

4. Be ni^ard of advice on no pret^ise ; 
For the worst avarice is that of sens^. 

With mean oompli^cence ne'er betray yovir trgst^ 
Nor be so civil a? to prove uiyust. 
Fear not the anger of the wise to raise ; 
Those best can bear reproof^ who merit praise. 

5. But Where's the m^ wha QQunsel can bestow, 
Still pleased to teach, and yet not proud to know ; 
Unbiased, or by fevor, or by spite ; 

Not dully prepossessed, nor blindly right ; 

Though learned, well-bred; and, though well-bred, sinoere ^ 

Modestly bold, and humsmly severe ; 

Who to a friend his faults can freely show, 

And gladly praise the merit of a foe? 

6. Blest with a taste exact, yet unconfined ; 

A knowledge both of books and human kind ; 
Generous converse ; a soul exempt from pride ; 
And love to praise with reason on his side ; 
Careless of censure, nor too fond of fame ; 
Still pleased to liaise, yet not afraid to blame ; 
Averse alike to flatter or offend ; 
Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend ? 

Questions. — 1. Why must we add trath and candor to taste, jii40^ 
ment, and learning ? 2. When must we be silent f 8. How mttst 
we speak? 4. What is said of certain fopsf 6. How should we 
regiird one day with respect to another! 6 With what preoepia 
does the pi eoe ooi^dudef 
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Sjnoii AND DBFtrffe— 1. tPn^OE, Ariili; start hatolL 1 Ei/ ■ va- 
TJH), raised. S. Kkt, tohd of vdice. 4. Vkn' i fioir, flesh of ediUe 
beasts of the chaise. 5. Solb^ & species of maiine fish. 6. lokTsn, 
abhor ; dislike gteatly. 1, Qvlbs, swallows eagerly, or in largo 
quantities. 

AriioTilate diitmoliy th in toatke, ip9 in gylpt, rU in $ffarU, n in 
worie, tlr in itri^ dco. 

THE FRETFUL l^y^. 

1 . Some fretful tempers wince at eveiy tottoii ;• 
You always do tb6 Ktljle ot too much ; 
Tou speak "vdth life, in hopes to entertain ; 
Tour elevated voice goes through the brun^ 
You fall at once into a lower key ; — * 
I%At's w(»rse, the drone^pe oitk bumble-bee^ 

2. The^ soulihern da^h drdmits to6 strong A Hght : 
Tou rise and drop the curtain,— now '^tis night. 
He shakes wi^ oold ; you stir ike fire, a&d strive 
To make a l^aze ;'^='-4iiat's roasting him aiiivew 
derve him -^ith'Teniis^!!!, eM he <^6odi^ fisOi; 
With sole ; — that's just the sort he would not wifiill. 

3. He taked What he a;t first professed to loathe, 
AM in due time feeds heartily on both ; 
Yet sttll o'endouded with a constant frown. 
He does not swallow, but he gulps it down. 
Tour hope to please him vain on every plan^ 
Himself should work that wonder, if he can. 

4. Alas, his efllbrts double his distress. 

He likes your^ little, and his oton still less ; 
^us, always teasing others, always teased, 
Sis only pleasure is — to be displeased, 

QbXBfAoits.^1. What is said of the fretfol man^ in the first two 
lines I 2. What in the nesct three lines? 8* What efforts for bis 
comfort are referred to! 4. How is he described I 6 What is his 
only pleadurid f 

What kind of emphasis on ymtr's and oibn, last stannf 
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LB8S0V CXXXV. 

SfbIi AND DBiia.^1. Pbs km' i wan lt, in a snrpaflsiiig degn^, 
2. Em A va' tion, offspring. 8. Cor ro' ileal, material ; bodily. 4. 
QuAB' XT, a place where stoneB are dug from the earth. 6. £x bxl' • 
UBH ED, adorned; beautified. 6. P£ab' tio^ shaping, or molding. 

I. Fob' ti oosSi porches ; yestibnles. 8. Di' a gbah, a figure drawa 
for the purpose of demonstration. 9. E qua' tion, a proposition as- 
serting equality between two quantities. 10. Pnr' ions, wings. 

II. Sub mount', OYereome. 12. uf fsdb', cheek; hinder. 18. O^ 
metal unrefined. 14 Ths o u)q' i gai^ pertaining to divine things. 
16. Lia m la' tiov, Uw-maldng. 

1. Joir' A THAN Ed' wabos» celebrated for his metaphysical knowl- 
edge and skill, was bom at Windsor, Conn., in 1708, and died in 
New Jersey, in 1768. 

2. Ctp' bi ah Ytf turn m, stataes of the Cyprian Venus. Yenus^ 
the g^dess of love beinff so called, because she was chiefly wor- 
shipped in the island of Cyprus. The Grecian sculptors and 

Sinters vied with each other m forming her image, as the perfect 
tal of female beauty and attraction. 

8. Hxb' ou lks, a celebrated hero of anlaquity, who after his 
death, came to be ranked among the gods. He was famous for his 
exploits o! stren^^ and agility. The allusion, in the tezt^ is to the 
old fable, in which a wagoner whose wheels had become set in the 
mud, is said to have ceased all ^ort to get them out, in order to 
pray for deliverance to Hereules ; upon which Hercules is repre- 
sented as showing himself through a doud, and bidding the man 
first to put his dioulder to the wheel, and that call for aid from 
above. 



THE CULTIVATION OF THE MIND. 



1. It is the intelligent and immortal mind, whicli 

ijreeminentljr distinguishes man from the countless 
brms of animated nature around him. It is this, 
which not only gives him dominion over them all, 
but raises him to an alliance with angels ; and, through 
grace, to converse with God himself. Mysterious 
emanation of the Divinity! Who can measure its 
capacity, or set bounds to its progression in knowl- 
edge? 

2. But this intelligent and immortal principle, 
which we call mind, is not created in flail strength and 
maturity. As the body passes slowly through infancy 
and childhood, so does me mind. iFeeble at first^ it 
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* grows with the growth, and strengthens with the 
strength^ of the corporeal system. Destitute alike of 
kno^edge at their Birth, the children of one family, 
or generation, have, in this Tespeot, no advantage over 
those of another. All, the high as well a$ the low, 
the rich as well as the poor, have every tlung to 
learn. 

8. No one was ever bom a Newton or an 'Edwards. 
It is a patient, vigorous, and long-continued applica- 
tion that makes the great mind. AU must begm with 
the simplest elements of knowledge, and advance from 
step to step in nearly the same manner. Thus, native 
talent in a child, may be compared to the small capi- 
tal with which a young merchant begins in trade. It 
is not his fortune, but only the means of making it. 

4. It may, also, be likened to a Q^iarry of fine marble, 
or to a mine of the precious metals. The former never 
starts up spontaneously into "Cyprian Venuses — ^nor 
does the latter, of its own accordj assume the shape 
and value of a shining currency. Much time, and 
labor, and skiU are requisite, to fashion the gracefiil 
statue, and to refine and stamp the yellow treasure. 

5. In every system of education, two thinjgs should 
be kept steadily in view :— first, that the mind itself 
is to DC formed, — ^is to be gradually expanded and 
strengthened into vigorous manhood, by the proper 
exercise of its faculties ; and secondly, tnat it is to be 
enriched and embellished with various knowledge. 
In practice, however, these two things can not be 
s^)arated. For at the same time that the plastic hand 
oreducation is strengthening and enlarging the mind, 
by subjecting it to severe and sometimes painful dis- 
cipline, this very exercise is continually enriching it 
with new and important ideas. 

6. Thus, to illustrate the point by a plain similitude, 
we do not, when we begin with the cmld, find the in- 
tellectual temple already built, and waiting only to be 
fiimished ; but we must lay the foundation, and carry 
up the walls, and fashion the porticoes and arches, 
While we are carving the ornaments, and bringing in 
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all that ifi requisite to finidi the e£^ce and fiirmsh 
the apartments. That, then, must obviouslj be the 
best system of mental edncation whicb does most to 
develop and strengthen the intellectual powers, and 
which ponrs into the mind the richest streams of 
science and literature. 

7. The object of teaching should never be, to excuse 
the student &om thinking and reasoning ; but to teach 
hiTn how to think and to reason. You can never 
make your son, or your pupil a scholar, by drawing 
his diagrams, measuring his angles, finding ont his 
equations, and translating his Majora. No. He mnst 
do all these things for lumselE It is his own appHca- 
tion that is to give him distinction. It is dimbmg the 
hin of science by dint of effort and perseverance, and 
not being carried np on other men's shoulders. 

8. Let every youth, therefore, early settle it in his 
mind, that if he wonld ever be any thing, he must 
make himself; or, in other words, must rise bypersandl 
a2)plic(Uion. Let him always try his own strength, 
and try it effectually, befcare he is allowed to call tipon 
"Hercules. Put him first upon his own invention; 
send him back again and again to the resoitrces of his 
own mind, and make him feel that there is nothing 
too hard for industry and perseverance to ikxjomplish. 

9. In his early and timid flights, let him know 
that stronger pinions are near and ready to sustain 
him, but only m case of absolttte liecessity. When, ib, 
the rugged paths of science, diffictflties which he can 
not surmount impede his progress, let him be helped 
over them ; but never let him think of being led, wheti 
he has power to walk without help, nor of carrying 
his ore to another's furnace, when he can melt it 
down in his own. 

10. To excuse our' young men fix)m painfiil mental 
labor, in a course of hberal education, would be about 
as wise, as to invent easy cradle springs for the con- 
veyance of our children to school, or softer cnshions 

,for them to sit on at home, in order to promote their 
growth, and give them vigorous constitutions. By 
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tsAtypixtg ^tlh methods, in the toort of tliose distm- 
guifihed men, to whom we have been acoustomed to 
IooIl for sound literary and thec^ogical /instruction ; 
for wise laws, and the: able administration of justice, 
our ptdpits, and courts, and profesaorships, and halls 
oi leciiMBtiott, Irould soon be filled, or rather dis- 
graced, by a succession of weak and rickety pre- 
tenders. 

QunnoRB. — 1. What la: it tti&t ^stingtddliea man from other ani- 
maJat 2. To what does it raise himff 8. What comparison is 
made i>etween the mind and body as to growth t 4. In what re- 
■pOTl aY4 riidi and poor alike I 5. Whtft makes the gMat mindt 
6. With what majr the natiTe talent of a eMl^ be eompittedf t. 
What is said in the note, of Cyprian Yennsesl 8. What two 
fhiligs should be kept in view in every system of education f 9. 
How k the point illustrated f 10. What is the best system of men- 
lfl& edaeatioD. 11. What should be the cd^e et of teaching Y 22. 
What must the pupil do for himself? 18r When only should he bo 
•sisietedf 14. What leading sentiment is contained in the dosing 
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BpEUi AMD Dsnin.— -1. In sist', to rest or rely on. 2. Im' i tat% 
lo eopy. 8. Gu" xu LA nv^ that augments by addition* 4. Ex* 
TSM Fo SAi' vx 0U8, Unpremeditated. 6. U niqux', (u neek,) single in 
kind or excellence. 6. O big' i nal, preceding all others ; primitive 
t. Obi' ins, the point of time at which any aSair comes to the hight 
a Gu>' WT) divided; parted 9. Vmaw, to think worthy ; eondo- 
•eend. 10. Sb-pao j>vaft', to produoe again. 

1* WiUt' lAX Sbax' spxabb^ the illustrious dramatic poet^ was bora 
at dtratford-upon-Avon, April 23d^ 1504, and died in 1616. 

2. Bxn' ja xm Fbank' lin, the eminent American Philoso]Aer, was 
bora at Boston in 1706, and died in 1*790. 

8. Fajof cOt Ba' ook, Baron of Yerulan^ Was bom at London 
ift 1561. He was one of the greatest philosopliers that any age or 
oountry has produced. He examined the whole circle of the sciences^ 
and directed all his studies and efforts at a reform in the systems of 
human knowledge. He died in 1626. 

4h &m r SAAO Nkw' tow; the most renowned of philosophers^ was 
bom at Colsterwerth^ in lioeolBBhire. Dee. 25, 1642^ and died in 
1127. 

6, Sdp' X o is the name of a celebrated family of ancient Bomo* 
Th% name is identified with some of the most splendid triumphs of 
13* 
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the Boman BnoB, The meet eminent of the family was Pobliu 
ComeliuB Bcipio, enmamed Afrieanus, who conquered HannibaL 
He died B.C. 188. 

6. Pbid' I as» an Athenian, and one of the greatest scnlptors of 
antiquity: bom B.'C. 498, and died 481 B. 0. 

7. Mo' so, the great Jewish Lawgiyer. 

8. Dan' tb A u ams' xi; the most snblime of Italian poets: bom 
at Florence^ Anno Domini 1266. 



SELF-BEUAKCB. 

B. WAIDO X1BB80X. 

1. Insist on yourself; never imitate. Your own 
^ift you can present eveiy moment with the cumula- 
tive force or a whole life's cultivation ; but of tite 
adopted talent of another, you have only an extem- 
poraneous, half-possession. That which each can do 
test, none but his Maker can teach him. No man jet 
knows what it is, nor can, till that person has exMb- 
ited it 

2. Where is the master who could have taught 
'Shakspeare? "Where is the master who could have 
instructed 'Franklin, or Washington, or 'Bacon, or 
*Newton? Every great man is a unique. The Scip- 
ionism of *Scipio is precisely that part he could not 
borrow. If anybodjr will tell me whom the great man 
imitates in the original crisis, when he performs a 
great act, I will teU him who else than himself can 
teach him. Shakspeare will never be made bj the 
study of Shakspeare. Do that which is assigned 
thee, and thou canst not hope too much, or dare too 
much. 

3. There is at this moment, there is for me an utter- 
ance bare and grand as that of the colossal chisel of 
^Phidias, or trowel of the Egyptians, or the pen of 
TMoses, or *Dante, but different jfrom all these. Not 
possibly wUl the soul all rich, all eloquent, with thou- 
sand cloven-tongue, deign to repeat itself; but if I 
can hear what these patriarohs say, surely I can reply 
to them in the same pitch of voice : for the ear and 
the tongue are two organs of one nature. Dwell up 
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there in the simple and noble regions of thy life, obey 
thy heart, and thou shalt reproduce the Foreworld 
again. 

Q(7]i8TioN& — 1. What is said of that which each can do bertt 2. 
When only can one know what it ist 8. What ia meant by the 
'* colcaeal chisel of Phidiai^ I 4. What penona aie here meant by 
Patriarohaf 
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Spm. Aim DB3I1I& — 1. As' yebsi^ afflictive. 2. Txx' or oua lt, 
timidly; with fear. 8. Mbav, medium; middle point 4 Hauxt, 
place of resort 6. In bit' teb di«^ rendering unhappy. 6. Gioud'' 
OAF PKD, coyered, or surrounded by douda. 7» Em' i vtasoE, summit ; 
highest point 8. Ob btruoi', block up. 9. Mag ba him' i tt, great- 
ness of mind. 10. Pao n' iiou8» fftvorable. 



THE WAY TO MEET ADVBRSITT. 

HOBACB BT OOWFUk 

1. Reoeive, dear friend, the truths I teach, 
So shalt thou live beyond the reaoh 

• Of adverse Fortune's power; 
Not always tempt the distant deep, 
Nor always timorously creep 
Along the treacherous shoro. 

2. He that holds fast the golden mean, 
And lives contentedly between 

The little and the great, 
Feels not the wants that pmch the poor, 
Nor plagues that haunt the rich man's door 

Imbitteidng all his state. 

8. The tallest pines feel most the power 
Of winter's blasts ; the loftiest tower 

Comes heaviest to the ground ; 
The bolts, that spare the mountain's side, 
His doud-capped eminence divide. 
And spread the ruin round. 
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4. Hie well-iiiformed pldlosopher 
Rejoices with a wholesome fear, 

And hopes, in spite of pain ; 
If winter bellows from the north, 
Soon the sweet Spring comes dancing fixrtiii 

And Nalure lai^hs again. 

5. What if thy heayen be oyeroast, 
Hie dariL appearance will not last ; 

. Sxpect a bri^iter sky. 
The god that strings the silver bow. 
Awakes sometimes the muses too, 

And lays his arrows by. 

6. If hindrances obstruct lihy way. 
Thy magnanimity display, 

And let thy strengm be seen ; 
But O! if fortune fill thy sail 
With more than a propitious gale, 

Take half thy canyas in. 



k*-l. What adyioe is given in the first Btaniaf 2. How 
in die next Bianza^ is the poet's meaning enjUdnedt 8. What illi» 
trations are ^«n hi the third stanxat 4. What is said <^ the wetll- 
informed phuoe<mherff 6. What eneonragement to tiie desponding 
is prwi in the nfbh and sixth stamsasf d. Whieh of the neathen 
deities is referred to in the fifth stanzat Am. Apollo^ the god of 
arohery, prophecy, and mnsic. 7. Who were the muses t Ant^ 
Certain goddesses who were supposed to preside orer poetry, mnsio^ 
the arts and seienoes. 



LB8B0H CXXXVIII. 

"AS THY DAYS, SO SHALL THT STKEKQTH BE." 

L. E. snomuam 
1. When adverse winds and waves arisfe, 
And in my heart despondence sfghs ; 
When life her throng of cares reveals, 
And weakness o'er my spirit steals ; 
Grateful I hear the kind decree, 
That, ^ As my day, my strength shall hi.** 
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% When, with sad footstep, memory roves 
TNfid dmitten joys and buried loves; 
When sleep my tearful pillow flies, 
And dewy moming drtiiks my aighs ; 
Still to thy promise, Lord, I flee, 
Thst^ ^ As my di^, my strength shall be*^* 

8w One tfild more most yet be j^ast^ 
Ob8 piteg*-^the keenest, and the last; 
And wliMi, with brow convulsed and pale, 
My feeble, quivering heart-strings fiul, 
Redeemer, grant my soul to see 
Tha% ^ As her day, her strength shall be." 

Qus att o i iik — 1. hk what part of th« Soriptar«s ii (he hMding of 
Oni pieca foitadi Am, Deal sad eh^p«er, 86th vena 2. What is 
intendsd to b^ taught in this pieoet 
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Sfsll and DKmri. — ^1. Rkt o lu' tion m ma, effecting an entire 
diange in. 2. bt x o vn/ i tt, fixedneee ; resiBtance to ohaoffe. 8. 
GoK ssrV a TiiH, deaire and eflbirt to preaerye jwhai ia eatabushed. 
4^ Mo uss' TUX, impeta& 5. Wibu>' xb» manager ; handler. 6. Ynr'- 
m GATE, defend ; justify. 7. Pkb' sen iKOi; foreknowledge. 8. Ab'- 
ID, dry ; parched. 9. Ma lab' lotis, infections : poisonons. 10. 
Pbb pet' u An^ continue. 11. Ao on' xb a ted, amckened. IS. Ra'« 
no^ rate ; degree. 18. Fa Tif i tt, weakness of mind ; folly. 14. 
Pbb infos' sd, foretold 16. Phan' toxs, specters ; fancies. 16. Peb* 
Sff' la AL> eyerlasting; unceasing. 17. Ex' u la tino, yying with; 
rivaling. 18. Pxa awr' but, perseyering. 19. Pbi' ob» previova 
ao. Uv nJBL' XDi naroUed ; spread out 

I,. Ka tham' ul HaV iROBNi^ who^ aeeording to an excellent 
judga^ <* i9 among the first of the first order of writers^" waa bom 
at Salem, Mass., about the year 1807. 

AGBICITLTtrKAL PUB8UIT8. 

i^kiraetjram on AddresB before the Indiana State Amatliural 
^cieti/,) 



1. I do not seek to disguise the magnitude and the 
difficulty of the woA I contemplate — that of revolu- 
tionizing our agriculture, and maMng it the most 
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elei ated and eimobling, because the most intellectaal 
pursuit of man. I realize the mountains of PiejndJce 
that are to be leveled, the Dead Seas of Ignorance 
that must be filled np, the oonstitational immobility 
of Conservatism that mnst be overcome, before the 
end can be attained. 

2. But I see, also, how '' the stars in their conrses" 
fight in behalf of nogress and Enlightenment^ — how 
immense has been the march of Intelligenoe as well 
as Invention and Physical Improvement in onr age, — 
how the Steamboat, the Railroad, the Steam Press, the 
Ocean Steamship, the Electric Telegraph, are speeding 
ns onward with a momentum the world has never be- 
fore known, — and I hear a voice fi'om aU these, and 
many a kindred impulse, and influence, bidding Man, 
the Cultivator, advance boldly and confidently to 
take his proper post as lord of the animal kingdom, 
and wielaer of the elements for the satis&ction of his 
wants, and the development of his immortal powers. 

8. I hear them calling him to vindicate the discern- 
ment or the prescience of those glorious old Greeks, 
who gave our Earth in her young luxuriance the 
name of Kosvn/os or Beauty — 2k name belied by our 
scarred and stumpy grain-fields, our seared and barren 
pastures, our bleak and arid deserts, our foul, malari- 
ous marshes ; but which Science shall yet justify, and 
joyous labor perpetuate. 

4. In spite of all distractions and impediments, " the 
world does move," and even the most sluggish and 
stubborn are carried along with it. Our Agriculture 
as a whole, is more skillfdl and efficient than it was 
thirty or forty years ago ; and it is now improving in 
accelerated ratio. Even I, the descendant of a line 
of poor cultivators, stretching back, very likely, to 
him who, through his own blindness and fatuity, lost 
the situation of head gardener in Eden,-— even /feel 
the all-pervading impulse toward improvement and 
reform. 

5. 'Hawthorne, in his " Tluree-Fold Destiny," tellfl. 
the story (^a yoilng man who wandered all the world 
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oyer in quest of three wonderful incidents, wlucli, it 
had been predicted, should occur to him; and re- 
turned disappointed d.nd spirit-broken, to find them 
all under the shadow of his paternal roof. I perceive 
in this tale, as in every work of true genius, some 
reflection of an univeraal fact, — an appeal to the 
general experience and the heart of Humanity- How 
manjhave chased deluding phantoms through the 
fervid noontide of life, only to find, as evening 
shadows drew around them, that Ambition had no 
goal, Achievement no triumph, to equal the cal^n, 
perennial joys of a humble rural home! 

6. I commend the moral, of Hawthorne's story to 
our younff men, who are from year to year setting 
forth so bravely to wrench fortune from the golden 
sands of Califomia, or win her, among the young 
cities, that, emulating the growth of Jonah's gourd, 
are beginning to dot the American shores of the great 
Pacific. Far be it from me to insinuate that their 
venture is a wild one, and their hopes necessarily 
doomed to untimely blight. 

7. I have fidth in American energy ; still more in 
sturdy, persistent, intelligent Industry ; and I feel sure 
that a clime so genial, a country so diversified in its 
natural features, a soil so deep and virgin, as those of 
California, must proffer many inducements to the 
hardy, resolute nioneer, even though that soil be here 
and there sprinkled with gold. Such an enterprise 
as the peophng and settling of a country so new and 
so remote from prior civilization, will, of course, de- 
mand its martyrs : in its prosecution thousands will 
die, and tens of thousands fidl ; but the enterprise 
itsdf will neither die nor fiul ; and many of those who 
fitly embark in it, will achieve, at last, success and 
competence. 

8. What I would say is addressed rather to the tens 
of thousands, whom filial or parental ties retain among 
us, while they impatiently champ the bit, and say : 
" Why am not I^ too, at liberty to cross the Eocty 
Mountains, and gather my share of the golden har* 
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vest?^ To these I would earnestly say: "Believe 
not, repining friends I that California ana fortune are 
inseparable, nor forget that there were broad avenues 
to success and competence, before Fremont unfiirled 
his Bear standard iu the valley of the Sacramento." 

Q Mm T JM w a> -*l, W^tdlffleoltieB does the qpeaker find in the waj 
of reTolutionizing our agriculture t 2. From what circumstances 
does he derive encouragement that such revolution win take place t 
ft. What IB said of the name KotmoM, applied by tiie Oreeks to «nr 
earth t 4. Hov doei our agriciHture at present conipare with its 
condition 30 or 40 years aso t 5. What story in Hawthorne's 
Three-Fold Destiny is referred to I -6« To whom does he recommend 
the moral of this story ? 7. What odrice does he gite those whe 
We impfilient to seek their fortunes by goid-digglaig I 
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Snox AHD Dnra. — 1. E Qtrrr' ite, fitted o<it i.'Wvi eaim, d^ 
note; ^int out. 8. Miftf' lU, redden ^ crimson. 4. In heb.' ft ABda 
poflflOBBion derived £rom ancestors* 5. Fuiia a! tion, vibration. 

1. Pdbbkb du Ter' rah^ Chkv a -osm! Bat' abj>» called the hnigM 
wthmUfear and witkotU reproachf was born in 1476, in the castle of 
Bayard, near Grenoble. He was ofte of the most spotless c^iaraeters 
Of the middle ages. He died April SOth^ 1624. 

2. Hkn' bt Fkan' ora D'Ao^me bbau, (Daa' a 90,) distinguished in the 
annals of French eloquence and jurisprudence, was bom at Limoges 
in 1668. After a life of sign^ usefulness, he died in the yeaj^ 
1751. 

PARTWa ADBltESS TO LA FATETTJJ. 

fWOf fffwkor Aa>A]fik 

1. The ship is liow prepared for your reception, and 
eqnipped for sea. ¥tom the mometit of her departure, 
the prayers of millions will ascend to Heaven that her 
passage may be prospetotis, and yottr return to the 
bosom of jour femily as propitious to your happiness, 
as your visit to this scene or yottr voirthM glory, has 
been to that of the American people. 

2. Q-o, then, onr beloved Mend—- retitm to the land 
of brilliant genius, of genetous sentiment, of heroic 
vaior ; to that beatrtiftil France, the nuraitig mother 
of the twelfth Lotiifi and the fbttrth Henry • to the na 
tire soil of 'Bayard and •D'Agness^u. 
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8. In that illusttioxus catalogue of names which she 
cladms as those of her children, and with honest pride 
holds to the adniiration of other nations, the name of La 
Faybttb has already for cetittiries been eirroUed. And 
it shall henceforth burnish into brighter fame; for i^ 
in after days, a IVenchman shall be called to indicate 
the charatotear of his nation by that of one individual, 
during the age in which we live, the blood of lofty 
patriotism flfaftll mantle in his cheek, the fire of con- 
scious virtue shall sparkle in his eye, and he shall 
pronounce the name of La Fatbits. 

4. Tet ^e, too, and our children, in Ufe^ and after 
death, shaffl claim you for their own. You are ours by 
that more than patriotic self-devoldon with which you 
flew to the aid of our &thei^ ^t the crisis of their &te; 
ours by that long series of years in which you have 
cherished us in your regard ; onrs by that imshaken 
sentiment of gratitude for your services, which is a 
precious portion of our inheritance ; ours by that tie 
of love, stronger than death, which has liaked your 
name, for the endless ages of time, with the name of 

WA^EttNtoDQN^ 

5. At the painM moment of parting from you, we 
take comfort in the thought, that wherever you may 
be, to the last pulsation of your heart, our country- 
will ever be present to your affections ; and a cheering 
consolation assures its, that we are not called to sorrow 
most of all that we shall see your fair face no more. 
We shall indulge the pleasing anticipation of behold- 
ing our friend again. 

6. Li the mean time, speaking in the name of the 
whole people of the tJnited States, and ^t a loss only 
for language to give utterance to that feeling of at- 
tachment with which the heart of the nation beats, as 
the heart of one mau^ — ^I bid you a reluctant and anec» 
tionate fiaxeweU. 

QxTESTiORa. — ^1. When and for what ynU the prayers of milliona 
ascend! 2. What^ in the 8d paragraph, is said of the name of 
La Fayette! 8. In vrhat sense is La Fayette oiir«/ 4. In what does 
the speaker take comfort at the moment of parting from La Fayette 
6. How does the speech close ! 
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IE8S0V OZII. 

THB lOGHT WITH THE BIGHT 

!• Ma^ every year but bring more near 
The time ^en strife shall oeaae, 
When tnith and love all hearts shall move 

To live in joy and peace. 
Now sorrow reigns, and earth oomplaios ; 

For, folly still her power maintains ; 
But the day shall yet apjpear. 
When the might with die right and the truth shall be ; 
And oome wlutt there may, to stand in the way, 
niat day the world shall see. 
• 
S2. Let good men ne'er of truth despair, 
Though himible efforts fiiil ; 
We'll give not o'er,, until once more 

The righteous cause prevail. 
Though vain and long, enduring wrong. 

The weak may strive against the strong ; 
But the day shall yet appear, 
When the might with Vie right and ike truth shall be ; 
And oome what there may, to stand in the way, 
That day the world shall see. 

8. Though interest pleads that noble deeds 
The world will not regard ; 
To noble minds whom duty binds, 

No sacrifice is hard. 
The brave and true may seem but few, 
But hope keeps better things in view ; 
And the day shall yet appear. 
When the might with the right and the truth shall be ; 
And come what there may, to stand in the way, 
That day the world shall see. - 

QxTxsTfOKB. — 1. What wish is expressed conceming every year I 
2. Why does earth complain f 8. What da;^ shall yet appear f 4. 
Of what should one not despair! 6. What is said of noble minds f 
6. What LB said of hope t 

What is there peculiar in the Ist^ 8d, 6th, Yth, 8th, and 9th lines 
of each stanza f What sound has the seeond e in the word saorifioe I 
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LESSOR GZLII. 

Spbi. and Dmiii. — 1. Tdk' bid^ muddy ; not olear. 2. Bb omb', 
• receding; an indentation. 8. Ca bbbs', embnoe. 4L Bi wn' mar 
ma^ diitraoting ; perplexing. 

Artioulate distinctly m in inar% rma in infimiUf rldi in warldt^ Aa 



FALLS OF THE MOHAWK. 



1. From rise of mom till set of sun, 
Fve seen the mighty Mohawk run ; 
And as I marked the woods of pine 
Along his mirror darkly shine, 
Like tall and gloomy forms that pass, 
Before the wizard^s midnight glai^ ; 
And as I viewed the hurrying pace 
With which he ran his turbid race. 
Rushing alike, untired and wild, 

Through shades that frowned and flowers that smiled, 
Flying by every green reoess, 
Ttiat wooed him to its calm caress, 
Yet, sometimes turning with the wind, 
As if to leave one look behind ! 

2. Oh ! I have thought, and thinking, sighed,—- 
How like to thee, lliou restless tide. 

May be the lot, tJie life of him. 
Who roams along thy water^s brim ! 
Through what alternate shades of woe. 
And flowers of joy my path may go ! 
How many an humble stiU retreat 
May rise to court my weary feet, 
While still pursuing, still unbleat, 
I wander on, nor dsjre to rest ! 

8. But, ui^ent as tiie doom that oalla 
Thy water to its destined faUs, 
I see the world's bewildering force 
Hurry my heart's devoted course 
From lapse to lapse, till life be doiM^ 
Ani the last current cease to run ! 
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Oh, may my Alls be bright as thine 1 
May Heaven's fo tg i v in g rainbcw shme 
.Upon the mist that circles me, 
As soft, as now it hangs o'er Ihee ! 

QinmNnk—- L Whait thaoshts were su^^jeBted to the poet oa 
fiewing the Mohawk t 3. mth what prayer does the piece dose t 
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Spkix aud Dsniia. — 1. Vx' to^ aegiatiye; prohiMtioa. 2. Dm ap> 
no BA' noN, diBapproYiJ; dialike. 8. Ax tub' ms^ impute. 4^ In- 
TBE fid' I TT, fearlessness ; tindaunted courage. 6. Ap pbb oi a' tiom; 
eBtimate ; yaloatioiL 6. In sio nif' i oaxca, tmimportance. 7. In- 
TDtf I DA TED, frightened 8. Mxir' aci^ a threali 9. A41 aband' izb- 
XSNT, exaltation. 10. Im pu tA' natt, elorge; the act of a/bdribntiiig. 
11. E' CK> HBM, Belf-praiee ; s^f^stimation. 12. Ab Boaaf sd^ wholly 
taken, np with. 18. Qwofv* sl ihg^ creeping; mean. 

PTJBIilO VIRtUB. 

fiSETBY ^tlLAT. 

1. I rose not to say one word wMcli shotild wound 
the feelings of the President. The senator* says, that, 
if placed in like circninstances, I would hare been the 
last man to avoid putting a direct veto upon the Bill, 
bad it met my disapprobation ; tod he does me the 
honor to attribute to me high qualities of stern and 
unbending intr^idity. 

2. I hope, that in all th&t relates to personal firm- 
ness, all that concerns a just appreciation of tiie insig- 
nificance of human life,— -whatever may be attempted 
to threaten or alarm a soul, not easily swayed by op- 

C'tion, or awed or intimidated by menace, — ^a stout 
rt and a steady eye, ik&t can survey, umftof ed and 
undaunted, any mere perlsoti^ perils that assail this 
poor, transient, perishing frame, I may, without dia- 
paragement, compare with other men. 
8. But there is a sort of courage, which, T feanklv 
* Hon. Mr. BiyeB, of Virginia. 
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confess it, I do not possess; aboldness to whicli I daia 
not aspire ; a valor which I can not covet I can not 
lay myself down in the way of the wellarQ and hap- 
piness cf my comitry. That I can not, I have not the 
courage to do. I can not interpose the power with 
which I am invested, a power conferred, not for my 
personal benefit, nor for my aggrandizement, but for 
my country's good, to check xier onward march to 
grea,tness8 and glorv^. I have not courage enough,-^ 
I «m too cowarSy K>r that 

4. I would no^ I dare not, in the exercise of such 
a trust, lie down, and place my body across the path 
that leads my coxmtry to profijperily and happiness. 
This is a sort of courage widely different fix)m that 
which a man may display in his private conduct and 
personal relation^ P^rsoi^ or private courage is to • 
tallj distinct from that higher and nobler courage 
which prompts llie patriot to offer himself a voluntary 
sacrifice to his country's good, 

6. Apprehensions of the imputation of the want of 
firmness, sometimes impel us to perform rash and in- 
considerate acta. It is the greatest courage to be able 
to bear the imputation of me want of CQuxage. But 
pride, vanity, egotism, so unamiable and <^ensive in 
private life, are vices which partake of the character 
of crimes, in the conduct of pubUic affairs. The un- 
fortunate victim of these passions can not see beyond 
the little, petty, contemptible circlei of his own per- 
sonal interests. 

6. All his thoughts are withdrawn from his coun- 
try, and concentrated on his consistency, his firmness, 
hunself. The high, the exalted, the sublime emo- 
tions of a patriotism, which, soaring toward heaven, 
rises far above all mean, low, or semsh things, and is 
absorbed by one soul-transporting thought of the good 
and the glory of one's country, are never felt in his 
impenetrable bosom. 

7. That patriotism which, catching its inspiration? 
from the immortal God, and leaving at an immeasur- 
able difttancQ below aJl leaser, groyeUng, personal iJP^ 
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terests and feelings, animates and prompts to deedb 
of 8€df-sacrifice, of valor, of devotion, and of death 
itself— rto/ is public virtue, — that is the noblest, tlio 
flublimest of all public virtues I 

QumiDi».-^l. What do«8 Mr. Clay say of th« high qualitaes at- 
tributed to him by Mr. Riveid 2. what sort of courage does Mr. 
Clay disclaim f 8. What difference does he make between private 
and public courage f 4. What does he set down as the greatest 
courage f 6. How are pride^ vanity, and egotism, in the condaot 
of public affiurs^ to be regarded t 6. What does he commend, in the 
Ijwt paragraph, as the noblest of aU virtues ff 
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Smx Ain> DnooL — 1. Fo bms' eia, relating to courts or legsi 
proceedines. 2. Aus n! oxous, favoring ; fortunate. 8. Im pas' aott 
XD^ moved by feeling; animated. 4. Sua' bivx, persuasive. 6. 
Dra' m JEO, haiupngs. 6. Cok aav' XD^ given ; handed over. 7. Dis- 
OBix I na' raoN, mscemment. 8. Com bi na' tion, xmion ; association. 
9. Mao nan' i mous, noble-minded. 10. Tsa di' noN ai^ delivered 
orally from parents to children. 11. An mo ni' tions, warnings. 

1. Ae A mbm' NON, commander-in-chief of the Grecian forces 
against ancient Troj, who is styled by Homer, "long of men." 

DEATH OF HBNRT CLAY. 

BSV. MB. BUIUDL 

''How is the strong staff broken, and the beautiful rod."— Jere- 
miah, 48th chap. lYth verse. 

1. Before all hearts and minds in this august assem- 
blage, the vivid image of one man stands. To some 
aged eye he may come forth from the dim past, as he 
appeared in the neighboring city of his native State, a 
lithe and ardent youth, ftill of promise, of ambition, 
and of hope. To another he may appear as in a dis- 
tant State in the Courts of Justice, erect, high-strung, 
bold, wearing fresh forensic laurels on his young and 
open brow. 

2. Some may see him in the earlier, and some in the 
later stages of his career, in this auspicious theater of 
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his renown; and to the former he will start oat in the 
background of the past, as he^appeared in the neigh« 
boring Chamber,— tall, elate, impassioned, with flash- 
ing eye, and suasive gesture, and clarion voice, — an 
already acknowledged * Agamemnon, — ^king of men ; 
and to others he will again stand in this chamber, "the 
strong staflf" of the bewildered and staggering State, 
and "thebeautifulrod,"rich with the blossomsof genius, 
and of patriotic love and hope ; the life of youth still 
remaining to give animation, grace, and exhaustless 
vigor to the wisdom, the experience, and the gravity 
of age. 

8. To others he may be present as he sat in the 
chamber of sickness, cheerful, majestic^ gentle, — ^his 
mind clear, — ^his heart warm, — ^his hope fixed on 
Heaven, peacefully preparing for his laat great change. 
To the memory of the minister of God, he appears aa 
the penitent, humble, and peaceM Christian, who re- 
ceived him with the affection of a &ther, and joined 
with him in solemn sacrament and prayer, with the 
gentleness of a woman, and the humility of a child. 
" Out of the strong came forth sweetness I" " How 
is the strong staff broken, and the beautiful rod I" 

4. But not before this assembly only, does the ven- 
erable image of the departed statesman this day dis- 
tinctly stand ; for more than a thousand miles, easL 
west, north, and south, it is known and remembered, 
at this place and hour, a Nation's representatives as- 
semble to do honor to him whose &me is now a 
Nation's heritage, — a Nation's mighty heart throbs 
against this Capitol, and beats through you. 

6. In many cities, banners droop, belb toU, cannons 
boom, funeral draperies wave. In crowded streets, 
and on surroundmg wharves, upon steamboats, 
upon rail-carS; in fields, in workshops, in homes, in 
schools, millions of men, women, and children, have 
their thoughts fixed upon this scene, and say mourn- 
fully to each other, this is the hour in widen, at the 
Capitol, the Nation's representatives are buryino' 

H^OfcYCliAY 
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6. BmyinK Henry Olay I Buiy the records of 
your cotmtrjrfl history, — ^buiy the hearts of living mil- 
lions, — bniy the mountains, the rivers, the lakes, and 
the spreading lands from sea to sea, with which his name 
IS inseparably associated, and even then you would not 
bury Henby Clay ; for he lives in other lands, and 
speaks in other tongues, and to other times than oxtia 

7. A great mind, a great heart, a great orator, a 
great career, have been consigned to history. She will 
record his rare gifla of deep insight, keen discrimina- 
tion, clear statement, rapid combmation, plain, direct, 
and convincing logic. She will love to aweU on that 
largC; generous, magnanimous, open, forgiving heart 

8. She will Imger with fond delight on the recorded 
or traditional stories of an eloquence that was so mas- 
terful and sfcirringj because it was but himself strug- 
gling to come forth on living words, because thoi^ 
me words were brave, and strong, and beautiful, and 
melodious, it was felt lliat behind th^oi there was a 
soul braver, stronger, more beautiftd, and more, me- 
lodious than language could repress. 

9. She will point to a care^ of statesmanship widch 
has, to a remarkable extent, stamped itself on the 
public policy of the country, and reached in b^oefi* 
cent, practical results, the fields, the lidoms, the coiev- 
merci$l marts, and the quiet homes of all tiia laod, 
where his name was with the departed &thezs, aad ia 
with the living children, and will be wilii sucoessivB 
g^aerations, im honored household word. 

10. I feel as a man the grandeur of this career, but 
as an immortal, with this broken wreck of mortalily 
before me, with this scene as the end of all human 
siovy, I feel that no career: is truly great, but that of 
him who^ wheither he be illusteious or obscure, lives 
to tiie futuie ia the present, and linking himself to 
the spiritual world, draws from £h>d the life, the rule, 
tiie motive, and the reward of all his lai)or. 

QuntiONa.— a. In wliaifc Tarions aspeots to different penpn^ rnxj 
fix. Clay be suppoaed tQ haye appeared at the tin^e oi his death! 
SL What does the speaker say of Durying him f 8. How will hi»- 
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flmx AMD DEnaOB. — 1. Manx, aspect; look. 2. Cbuhi'ti ok, Lero 
ftdvoeate. 8. Ca' dxrob, tones. 4. Eaev; first; Hormerly. 6. Con'* 
^ SB ORATED, hoy; sanetified. 

! HENBY CLAY. 

1. With voice and mien of stem control, 
I He stood among the great and proud, 

And words of fire burst from his soul, 
j Like lighttmigs from the tempest-doud; 

His high and deathless themes were crowne4 

With glory of his genius born, 
And ^oom and ruin darkly firowned, 
Wnere fell his bolts of wrath and scorn. 

2. (jpV) But he is gone, the free, the bold, 

T^e champion of his country's right* , 
J3js burning ^ye is dim and cold, 

Aad mute Us voice of >ooiis(»otas mghL 
Oh, no ! not mute ; ( <) the stirring cidl 

Can startle tyrants on their thrones, 
And on the hearts of uft i^^** fall 

More awful than his living tones. 

8» The impulse t}^t Idsf^brit gave 

To human thought's wild, stormy sea^ 
Win heave aadt&ill >throi:^h evopy waive 
Of that great deep etemtuly ; 
. And the all-drding atmosphere, 

Wiijx which is blent his breath of flazQ^ 
Will somid with cadence deep and dear, 
in storm and calm, his voice and Bama 

4. His words that like a bugle blast 
Erst rang along the Grecian shore, 
And o'er the hoary Andes passed, 
Win ££ktll ring on for everinore. 
Gx»tA LiBERTT will catch the sounds, 

And start to newer, brighter life, 
And summon from Earth's utmost bouoda 
Her children to the glorious stri& 
14 
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5. Umnimbered pilgrims o'er the wayei 

In the far ages jet to be, 
Win oome to kneel beside his grave^ 
And hail him prophet of the free. 
(;'•) lis holier ground, Ibat lowlj bed 

In which his moldering form is laid, 
Hum fields where Liberty has fled 
Beside her broken, battle-blade. 

6. Who, now, in danger's fearful hoxxtf 

When aU around is wild and da^k, 
Shall guide with voice, and arm of pfHrer, 

Our jfreedom's consecrated ark 1 
{pi) With stricken hearto, O God, to Tiiee, 

Beneath whose feet the stars are d^ 
We bow, and ask that Thou wilt be. 

Through every ill, our stay and trust. 

QDXsnoNs. — 1. What is said of Mr. Clay's oratory f 2. What wiH 
be the effect of hie eloquence on fature generationflf 8. What is 
Biud of the ground where he if buried? 4. With what petition does 
the piece closet 5. How, aoooxding to the notation, should thia 
piece be read t 
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Sfkll Ain> I>iiira. — 1. Yi' tai^ life-contribating. 2. Fob to' t vnm, 
accidental, basual; happening by chance. 8. Con' ooobsi^ a con- 
fluence ; a running together. 4 At tract' iyb, drawing ta 6. Iii 
LU MiN a' Tioir, that which gives light ; brightness. 6. Ar vibm', to 
assert posithrely. 7. D em' on stratus, to show or prore to be certain. 
8. Ln' MIN A RT, any body that giyes light 9. In com prb hers' i m^ 
inconceivable; that which ia beyond the reach of the human intel- 
lect. 10. In AC oeoa' I BLR, not to be reached. 11. Dm febs'xd^ 
scattered; spread. 12. Il lim' it a bli^ that can not be limited a« 
bounded. 18. XTn bkaboh' a ble^ inscrutible ; mysterious. 

THE SUN AN EXHIBITION OF OlilNIPOTENCB. 

TEOKABDICaL 

1. What a glorious idea does such an object as the 
Sun present to us of the Grandeur of the Deity and 
the ifnergies of Omnipotence I There is no single ob- 
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ject within the range of onr knowledge, that affords a 
more striking and angust emblem of its Great Creator. 
In its luster, in its magnitude, in its energy, in its 
boundless influenee, and in its beneficial effects on this 
earth, and on surrounding worlds, there is a more 
bright display of Divine perfection, than in any other 
material being with which we are acquainted : 

2. " Qreat source of day, best image here below 
Of thy Creator, — ever pouring wide, 
From world to world, die vital ocean round : 
On Nature write, with every beam. His praise !" 

8. Could such a magnificent orb have been produced 
by a fortuitous concourse of atoms, and placed in its 
proper position to distribute light and attractive influ- 
ence to the worlds which roll around ft? Could 
chance have directed the distance at which it should 
be placed fi:om the respective planets, or the size to 
which it should be expanded, m order to diffuse its 
energies to the remotest part of the sy 'stem ? 

4. Could chance have impressed upon it the laws 
requisite for sustaining in their courses all the bodies 
dependent on it, or have endowed it with a source of 
illumination which has been preserved in action firom 
age to ag^? To affirm such positions would be to 
undermine and annihilate the principles of all our 
reasonings. The existence of the Sun proves the ex- 
istence of an Eternal and Supreme Divinity, and, at 
the same time, demonstrates his omnipotent power, hia 
uncontrollable agency, the depths of his wisdom, and 
the riches of his beneficence. 

5. If such a luminary be so glorious and incompre- 
hensible, what must its Great Creator be? If its 
splendor be so dazzling to our eyes, and its magnitude 
eo overpowering to our imagination, what must He be, 
who lighted up that magnificent orb, and bade a retinue 
of worlds revolve around it,— who "dwells in light 
inaccessible, to which no mortal eye can approach r 

6. K the Sun is only one of many myriads of sim- 
ilar globes dispersed throughout the illimitable tracts 
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of creation, Low great, how glorious, how fst 8inpaa» 
ing human comprehensioD, must be the^lans and tbe 
attxibutes of the infinite and Eternal Creator 1 '' Hia 
greatness is unsearchable, and his ways past finding 
out" Could we thoroughly comprehend the d^ths 
of His perfections, or the grandeur of His empire. He 
would cease to be Cbd, or we should cease to be lim- 
ited and dependent beings. 

7. But, in presenting to our view such magnificent 
objects, it is evidently His intention that we should 
rise in our oontemplations from the efiect to the cause, 
from the creature to the Creator, from the visible 
splendors and magnificence of creation to the invisible 
glories of Him who sits on the throne of the umverse, 
'* whose kingdom ruleth over all, and befi>re whom aQ 
nations are counted as less than nothing and vanity." 

QunnoMS. — 1. What idea does the snn present to xis ? 2. Of vhat 
does it afford a thrilling emblem f 8. What questions are pro- 
pounded in the 8d and 4th paragraphs f 4. Of what does the sun 
prove the ezistenee, power, and iigeneyf & What» in the 5th par- 
agraph! 6. What «ira8 the evident intention of the Creator in pre- 
senting to our view such magnificent objectaf 
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Spell and DxFons. — 1. In tokk', call upon. 2. Coft b(/ sam, ettt- 
ing or wearing away. 8. Ren o ta' txon, renewal 4. Ap pak' sb 
SD, clothed. 5. £n bhbix' eo, deposited ; enclosed in a shrine or 
chest. 6. In bens' ate, unconscious ; unfeeling. 7. Seh' blancqi^ 
appearance ; form. 8. Con' toub, outline. 9. Rb LtTM' ing, lighting 
again. 10. Ha' lo, a luminous circle. 11. Di late', enlarge ; ex- 
pand. 12. In ds structt' i ble; imperishable. 13. In re vers' z bim, 
unchangeable. 14. Ob lti' sa ate, blot out ; efface. 15. Mi nob' i- 
TT, the state of being under age. 16. E man ci pa' tion, freedom, 
n. Au'spi CES, protection; favor. 18. Ush' kb ed, introduced 
19. Trans oend' bnt, surpassing. 

1 Mkm' non was, according to some accounts, a king of Ethiopia* 
according to others, of the Assyrians. After death he was wor* 
shipped as a sort of demi-god. There are still to be seen, at Thebe«, 
remains of colossal statues of this celebrated hero. One of these^ it 
iS affirmed, used to utter a joyful sound, when the sun rose and 
shone upon it ; when, however, the sun set^ the sound was sad and 
moumfoL 
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K AS AFPSAI. m BIHALF 07 TEMPEBANCB AKD VIBTU& 

: HORACE HAKlf. 

: 1. I iiiTobe the sons of genius, through the sure 

t promotion and supremacy of this caiaso, to add a 

c luster to their names which the highest perfection of 

i their own beautifal arts can neyer give, and which no 

9 corrosions of time can ever impair. 

2. Painters, sculptors, representatives of a race 
whose eldest bom dwelt amid forms of eternal beauty, 
and whose hallowed spirits, in every age, have pre- 
sided over the sanctuaries where genius has worshiped; 
know you not that there are forms of loftier beauty 
than any which ever shone in the galleries of art; 
souls, soulsj created in the very likeness of God, but 
now faded, blackened, defiled, deformed, yet s 31 
capable of renovation, still capable of being appareled 
in such celestial covering, and of bearing such a di- 
vine impress, as no skQl of human artist can ever 
Emulate? 

8. I know that the out-raying gladness of the forms 
which quicken beneath your plastic skill, betoken tQ 
the eye of sense a living spirit within ; yet reason as 
sures us, that, though we call them **divine^" they arp 
still unconscious. However deeply they may thril^ 
or ravish us, we know their charms are externju only ; 
that no immortal spirit is enshrined beneath their sur- 
face ; that conscience, benevolence, and joy, are not 
their attributes. 

4. Spare, then, a brief hour, to shed actual blessed- 
ness on bosoms whose heavings and anguish are no 
illusion of the senses. Leave, for a time, the dead 
marble and the insensate cianvas ; mount up to higher 
conceptions of art than to give coloring, however 
brilliant, or shape, however exquisite, to inanimate 
forms ; go from perishable matter to the imperishable 
spirit, and nbur blissful feehngs deep inward, along 
tne agoniajea nerve, and the quivering heart-strings. 

6. You shape the semblance of divinest contour and 
features, but they are cold and motionless • their very 
existence to themselves is death, and day and night 
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tare alike darkness to them : is it not nobler to waken, 
all the day long, in redeemed households, such spon- 
taneous songs of joj as the statue of 'Memnon never 
uttered, and to send dreams of paradise, by night, to 
visit the once thorny pillow of wife and children ? 

6. Rise, then, from the feigned to the real, and by 
reluming the human countenance with the light of 
long-departed joys, convert your long-departed joys, 
convert your own loveliest emblems into glorious 
realities. As you await a happy moment of inspira- 
tion to give the last, lighting-up touches to your own 
choicest works ; so seize the higher inspirations of be- 
nevolence to solace the disconsolate, and thus give a 
nal lowing finish, an unfading halo, to your own feme, 
arA consecrate the immortality you win. 

7. Young men, you last, you diie/esi, let me im- 
plore 1 You, whose precious privilege it still is, to 
make life long by commencing the performance of its 
duties early ! Where lie your own welfare, your own 
honor, your own blessedness? Lie they not in that 
future course of life which is to flow out of your own 
minds and hearts, and which your own hands are to 
fashion, as the temple is fashioned by the builder ? 
The Future, that greatest heritage on earth, is all your 
own. Dilate, expand your thoughts to some compre- 
hension of its value. 

8. Each day is a tablet which is put into yoxur 
hands, unmarked by a single line. Your thoughts, 
your resolves, your deeds, for that day, are engraven 
upon it ; it is then taken away and deposited in the 
chambers of the indestructible Past. There, by an 
irreversible law of God, it must remain forever; nor 
time, nor decay, nor man, nor angels, can ever obliter- 
ate a word of its eternal record. Let that record be 
your glory, and not your shame, forever. 

9. When a Eoman youth passed from minority to 
manhood, when he ceased to be a child in .the family, 
and became a pillar of the State, the day of his eman- 
cipation was celebrated with solemn services. The 
ceremony of patting on the graceful garment of man« 
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hood, in token that the duties of manhood were then 
to be assumed, was performed on some ^eat festival 
day of the nation, amid crowds of assembled fiiends, 
and under the auspices of his household gods. 

10. ThencC; in long procession, they moved to some 
public temple, where, with songs and vows, they im- 
plored the divinities to crown with honor and useful- 
ness the life of the new-born citizen ; while he himself 
was commended, and, as it were, apprenticed, to the 
example of some of the city's illustrious men. Such 
were the solemn rites and aspirations which ushered a 
young man into life in pagan Eome. What holy 
resolutions, then, what self-consecration of the entire 
life to truth and duty, befit the aspiring and ingenuous 
youth of the American republic I 

11. As your fethers are swiftly passing away into 
the realms of science, do not aU the transcendent in- 
terests of society, its prosperity, its happiness, its 
honor in distant lands and m distant times, devolve 
upon you ? How is all that is precious in our public 
institutions to be ennobled, and transmitted, from 
early ancestors to late posterity, unleasrone generation 
after another shall receive and improve, and then pass 
it onward, as from hand to hand r 

12. Grrasp, then, this conception of your high des- 
tiny. Embody it in deeds. Your power to fulfill it, 
is the choicest boon of Heaven; and ere the habits, 
the moralSj the institutions of society, pass beyond 
your reach forever, redeem them from all pollution, 
cast out from them the seeds of death and every 
element of decay, and imbue them with the immortal 
strength of knowledge, purity, and Temperance. 

QuBTioivB. — 1. What question is addressed to painters and sculp- 
tors ? 2. For what are they desired to spare a bnef hour 9 8. How 
is it suggested that songs of joy may be wakened f 4^ What does 
he call upon young men to do ? 6. What is said of the ceremony 
of passing a Koman youth from his minority to manhood? 6. 
With what exhortation does the piece conclude f 

Are the questions in the 2d and 5th paragraphs direct or indi- 
rect f What rule for the rising inflection on huUder, '7th paragraph f 
Why the rising inflection on you, 11th paragraph ? 
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LSSBOH CXLTIII. 

Sfsll AM» Dxnirb — 1. Aoam^mo, charging with crime; blam- 
ing. 2. An tiquk', ancient; old. d. Iir' gratis, nngratefol persons 
4. AV BD, stmek with fear. 6. Ai> niBT', armee; settla. 6. Do- 
MADia', poMetriona. 1. A QBA0t'» atrook with anddan fear. 8. Un- 
jum' KD^ not diaabled ; unharmed. 9. ht fqx' ed^ urged ; moved. 
10. In oLiNsa', turns; bends. 11. Gbop' mo, feeling for aomethins 
in the dark. 12. Lx' gax, in accordance with law. IS^ A wbi% 
turned or twisted toward one aide. 14. Gha emu' ziv fretted ; dia* 
plaaaed. 16. Da kail' bd^ related in partioolara. 



THE AOCUSINGhBELL, OB THB BUND HOBSB. 

ROM TBB GSBMAN OF LAVCHBKIir, Wt OIlTaa «f*>^^<H 

1. What meaofi that wondrous belfiy there 

Within the market-place. 
With neither gate nor door to bar 

The winged wind's fleet pace ? 
Do men rejoice, or do they moan, 

When tlus old bell is heard 1 
Beside^ what means that form of stone 

The lofty steed there reared ? 

d. 1^ oft that passing strangers ask : 

" What can these wonders be 1" 
Be mine, my friend, tiie cheerful task 

To tell the tale to thee :— 
" Inoratitudb's Accusing-bell,'* 

This antique thing they call : 
With glory round it hover still 

Our fathers' spirits all. 

8. Unthankfulness, e'ai in ^eir day. 

Was this world's foul rewwrd j 
Hence did they here this form displajfji 

And by it ingrates awed. 
Whoever felt that serpent's sting,. 

To him the right was given, 
Himself the acousing-bell to ring. 

Though it were midnight even. 
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4. Then, day or night, in fVost or thaw, 

Come ^rth the judges must, 
And seek, according to the lat^. 

The matter to adjust. 
Tbesa weighed not rank, then weighed not gold ; 

Alike stood slave and lord ; 
Those judges were not awed nor sold : 

They spoke the righteous word. 

5. Within the oentury just expired, 

Near here there lived a soul. 
Who had by luck or trade acquired 

Of wide domains control. 
Of riches told his coetiy dress, 

Und style of life, of course ; 
For use he kept,-^fi>r show no less, 

A splendid saddle horse. 

6. When riding once, at twilight dim, 

Forth rushed six robbers fell, 
From thickets dark, and set on him 

With tiger spring and yell. 
Now all' aghast, his menaced life 

Seemed on a hair suspended ; 
Wh«[i, lo ! against the fearful strife 

His horse's speed defended. 

7. All white with foam, the steed so<»i brought 

His master home unmaimed ; 
When he, impelled by grateful thought, 

His horse's worth proclaimed ; 
Then gravely made tins solemn vow >^ 

** To thee, my gallant gray, 
iVime oats abundant I'll allow. 

Until thy latest day." 

8. At length the horse grew old anO nok f 

Was stiff, and lame, and blind ; 
When gratitude, alas ! too qmek 

Forsook his master's mind. 
He basely sought the beast to sell ; 

But vain his efibrts all ; 
Then suddenly, with spirit fell, 

He drove him fh)m his stalL 
14* 
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0. And there, he stood the door-way near, 

Till eight long hours passed round ; 
And ofl inclines his listening ear 

When steps within resound. 
And now the stars shed forth their light : 

Poor horse ! unhoused, unfed : 
Thus doomed to pass the chiUj night : 

The frosty stones his bed, 

10. Still lingering there the following day, 

The wretched creature stood ; 
Till forced by hunger^s sting away 

To seek for needed food. 
Around him, though the sun bright beamed. 

Thick darkness drew her curtain ; 
And he that once all winged seemed, 

Now walked with step uncertain. 

11. His right foot slow he forward moved. 

Before a step he trode ; 
And, step by step, he testing proved 

The safety of the road. 
Thus groping sadly through the streets, 

He grazes 'long the ground ; 
And grasps at every straw he meets. 

As precious treasure found. 

12b At last, by hunger's fiercer might, 

To skin and bones brought near, 
He stumbled once, at dead of night, 

Into the bell-house here. 
Ail eager, 'neath starvation's pang, 

He seized the bell-rope there ; 
And, while he gnawed, the old bell rang 

Loud through the midnight air. 

13. The s'.;artled judges hurrying came, 

According to the law ; 
And loud exclaimed, in wonder's namei, 

When they the ringer saw. 
Tliey went not back, in sportive mood, 

Their downy beds to seek ; 
But all amazed, they cried : — ^*' TRs God 

That through this bell doth speak i" 



I» 
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14. Straightway they send, in legal form. 

The ingrate forth to bring ; 
Who, when aroused, began to storm : — 

" You dream ! What means this thing V 
He came ; and soon, though proud his ur, 

Sunk tamely to the ground ; 
When, mid the court assembled there, 

His hapless horse he found. 

15. '' Enow'st thou this creature V^ so accost 

Him all the court arrayed. 
*' Had not thy life long since been loBty 

But for his timely aid 1 
And how dost thou his service pay 1 

Thou giv'st him, man of ice ! 
To storms, to boyish sport, a prey, 

And hunger's pinching vice. 

16. ** The (iccusing-bell has duly tolled; 

The plaintiff here you see ; 
The facts excuseless crime uzifold, 

And, therefore, we decree : — 
That you take back that faithful steed ; 

Give him his stall anew; 
Supply his every proper need, 

As Christian man should do." 



17. The rich man sighed ; he looked awry ; 

Chagrined and vexed, of course ; 
Yet, conscious of a crime so high, 

He homeward led the horse. 
Thus, as the records briefly show, 

I've detailed all the &cts ; 
Hence, from that horse of stone, you know 

Our noble fathers' acts. 

QiJBBnozra. — 1. What two remarkable objects are alluded to in the 
flrat stanza f 2. What h^ passing strangers often asked? 8. What 
did the imagination of the poet represent as still hoverinff round 
the accusing-bell f 4. To whom was the right given to ring that 
bell? 5. When were the judges obliged to come forth! 6. What 
was their duty! 7. What, their character? 8. What leading par- 
ticulars are referred to in the fifth stanza? 9. What» in the sixth! 
10. What^ in the seventh? 11. What» in the ejght? 12. What, in 
the ninth? 18. What, in the tenth? 14. What^ in the eleventh? 
16. Wha«, in the twelfth? 16. What, in the thirteenth ? 17. What^ 
in the fourteenth? 18. What^inthefiftdeath! 19. What» in the la^J 
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LESSOH CXLIX. 

Spbu axd Dimes. — 1. E uf a datsb, illustrates explains, a. 
Kholl' nro, knelling. 8. In tbxp' id, fearless ; undannted. 4. Rk- 
non* AHT, showing sorrow for sins. 5. AVm' tbo fbi^ a diTorsion 
of speech ; a digressiye address. 6. In vat' u a tkd, affected with 
folly. 1. SHAT'tEBBD^ broken; disordered. 8. Rxk' vant, residae; 
remainine portion. 9. Tin' ob, stamp ; character. 10. Sub' em- 
VtOExn, fouowing in time; succeeding. 11. Tsx fist' u oma, turba- 
Uait; rough. 

SOUND AS A PRINCIPLE OP MENTAL ASSOCIATION. 

JOHN KEDDii 

1. Of all the objects of sense, sound, perliaps, as a 
principle of mental association, the most powerfully 
excites a recollection of past scenes and feelings. 
Shakspeare briefly elucidates this principle in these 
lines: — 

** Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office ; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 
Remembered knolling a departed friend. 

2. The author of the " Pleasures of Memory" not 
less forcibly illustrates the same principle. 

^ The intrepid Swiss, who guards a foreign shore, 
Condemned to climb his mountain cliffs no more, 
If chance to hear the song so sweetly wild, 
Which on those clifis his in&nt hours beguiled. 
Melts at the long-lost scenes that round him rise, 
And sinks a martyr to repentant sighs." 

8. Nor is the principle less powerfully illustrated in 
that most beautiful Psalm beginning with the words : 
" By the rivers of Babylon we sat down and wept ;'* 
for who can read that affecting apostrophe : " How 
shall we sing the Lord's song in a strange land?" 
without entering into aU the pathos of the scene 
represented by tiie sacred poet to the imaginaiion ? 
But^ if an individual instance of iib» tr a& of tiie piea 
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ent position was to be selected, it would not be possible, 
perhaps, to find one more impressive than that which 
lias been recorded of the late emperor of the French. 

4. It is said, that at that period of his life, when the 
consequences of his infatuated conduct had fully de- 
mloped theiopelves in unforseen reverses, Napoleon, 
Iriven to the necessity of defending himself within 
tiSfi own kingdom, with the shattered remnant of his 
army, had taken up a position at Brienne, the very 
ftp^t whei« he had received the rudiments of his early 
edtication; when unexpectedly, and while he was 
anxiously employed in a practical aj)plication of those 
military principles which first exercised the energies 
of his young mind in the college of Brienne, his atten- 
tion was arrested ly the sound of the church dock. 

5. The pomp of his imperial court, and even the 
glories of Marengo and of Austerlitz, faded for a mo- 
ment fix>m his regard, and almost from his recollec- 
tion. Fixed for a while to the spot on which he stood, 
in motionless attention to the well-known sound, 
he at length gave utterance to his feelings, and 
condemned the tenor of all his subsequent life, hj 
confessing, that the hours then brought back to his 
recollection, were happier than any he had experi- 
enced throughout the whole course of his tempestuous 
career. 

QuamoNS. — 1. What is said of Bound in the Ist paragraph f 2. 
What passaffe from Shakspearef 8. What pasaage of poetry is 
Quoted in tne 2d paragraph! 4. By what quotation from the 
PBalms does the author farther illustrate his position! 6. How is 
it iUustrated in tiie case of Bonaparte! 



LESSOH CL. 

Spiu AMD DxvonL — h Char' i tz» loye ; baoieToIence. 2. Cut* 
BJJi) a rausi<»l instrument of brass in form like a dish. 9. Pbgfii' » 
ei; a foretelling ; a predietion. 4. Yaumt' sfB, boasts, fi. Uh snoc' i.t, 
vnbeeomingly. 6. Pbo yok' xd^ excited ; made angry. 1, Jx iq'« 
Q TT, injustice ; wickedness. & Yjut no, to disappear ; pass away, 
ft. A JHO' SEfl, remains ; eoatinuesb 

Articukito «iiathu9dy ytsin ^^^Cft in f^foktOk, kdptdk^ftOM, 4tt. 
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GHABTnr. 

1. Though I speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not charity, I am become as sound- 
ing brass, or a tinkling cymbal 

2. And though I have the gifts of prophecy, and 
understand all mysteries, and all knowledge; and 
though I have all fiiith, so that I could remove moun- 
tains, and have not charity, I am nothing. 

3. And though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I give m v body to be burned, and 
have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 

4. Charity suffereth long, and is kind; charity en- 
vieth not ; charity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, 
doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, is 
not easily provoked, thinketh no evil ; rejoiceth not in 
iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ; beareth all things, be- 
licveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all l£ings. 

5. Charity never faileth ; but whether there be pro- 
phecies, they shall fell; whether there be tongues, 
thejr shall cease ; whether there be knowledge, it shall 
vanish aviray. 

6. For we know in part, and we prophesy in part ; 
but when that which is perfect is come, then that 
which is in part shall be done away. 

7. When I was a child, I spake as a child, I under^ 
stood as a child, I thought as a child, but when I be- 
came a man, I put away childish things. 

8. For now we see through a glass, darkly ; but 
then fece to face ; now I know in part ; but then shall 
I know even as also I am known. 

9. And now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three^ 
but the greatest of these is charity. * 

Questions. — 1. What is the true import of the word Charity in 
this piece? AnB, Loyb; that is, such good will, or affectionate*^ re- 
gard for others, as is ever ready to display itself in kind words and 
Eenevolent deeds. 2. What does the apostle declare himself to be 
without charity? 8. What things oecome profitless without 
charity? 4. How is charity described in the 4ui paragraph? 6. 
What is said of the endurance of charity? 6. Wluch qo%h th« 
apostle deelare to be the greatesli laith» hope^ or «htti^ t 
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LESSON CLI. 

Spell and Depink. — 1. A r' ri al, high in air ; deyated. 2. Mm • 
IXG, meditating ; pondering. 8. Fu tv' ri tt, future time. 4. Plkdoi^ 
promise; surety. 5. Pic' tub sd, represented. 0. Bap' tubi^ ecstasj; 
extrsma joy. 7. Pjial' ed, resounaed. 



PLEASURES OF HOPE. 



1. At summer's eve, when heaven's aerial bow 
Spans, with bright arch, the glittering hills below, 
Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 
Whose sun-bright summit mingles with the sky 1 
Why do these hills of shadowy tint appear 
More sweet than all the landscape smiling near 1 
Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain with its azure hue. 

2. Thus, with delight, we linger to survey 

The promised joys of life's unmeasured way ; 
Thus, from afs^, each dim-discovered scene 
More pleasing seems than all the past hath been ; 
And every form that fancy can repair 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there. 

8. What potent spirit guides the raptured eye 
To pierce the shades of dim futvlrity ? 
Can Wisdom lend, with all her boasted power, 
The pledge of joys' anticipated hour 1 
Or, ^ she holds an image to the view, 
'TIS nature pictured too severely true. 
With thee, sweet Hope, resides the heavenly lights 
That pours remotest rapture on the sight ; 
Thine is the charm of life's bewildered way, 
That calls eadi slumbering passion into play; 

4. Eternal Hope ! when yonder spheres sublime 
Pealed their first notes to sound the march o{Tiw% 
Thy joyous youth beffan, — ^but not to &de. 
When all the sister j^anets have decayed; 
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When, wrapt in fire, the realms of ether glow, 
And Heaven's last thunder shakes the world below, 
Thou^ undismayed, shalt o'er the ruins smile. 
And light thj torch at Nature's funeral pile. 

Qunnosre. — ^1. What lends enchantmeixt to theyiewl 2. Whjit 
is it that thus makes ns look with greater interest upon ('istant ob- 
jects f 8. How does Wisdom differ from Hopet 4. Wb?t is meant 
by the 8{>heres pealing their notes to sonna the marek of Hme f 
6. What is said of the endurance of Hope f 

Why the iaUing inflection on futurity, and the risinf inflecUon 
on hour, 8d stanza? 
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SfsUi AMD DsmnL — 1. Fuck' ee inc^ fluttering. 2. Bb puxk^, the 
burden of a sons. 8. Tur' ban, a kind of cap or dress for ihB head; 
here, meaning the clouds. 4. Main, ocean. 6. Mm' UTEftxN, men 
ready at a minute's notice ; a term used in the American Rj solution. 
6. Cob' bi dob, the covered way round a fortification. 7. C ^^Jt' i oai, 
a kind of trumpet haying a very acute and shrill tone 

"GOD BLESS OUB STARS FOBEVEBI" 

BBWAirar f . « >ui^ 

1. " God bless our stars forever !" 

Tis the burden of the song, 
Where the sail through hollow midnight 

Is flickering along ; 
When a ribbon of blue heaven 

Is gleaming through the clottds, 
With a star or two upon it, 

For the sailor in the shrouds. 

2. *• God bless oar stars forever !" 

It is Liberty's refrain, 
Prom the snows of wild Nevada 

To the sounding woods of Maine ^ 
Where the green Multnomah wanderf^ 

Where the Alabama rests, 
Where the Thunder shakes his turban 

Over Alleghany's crests. 

8. Wlierd Hie moimtabiA of New Sn^iaiid 
M^oek Atlaatio's stormy main, 
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Where God's palm imprints the Prairie 
With the type of Heaven again,— 

Where the mirrored mom is dawning, 
Link to link, our Lakes along, 

And Saeram^to's Golden Gate 
Swinging open to the soi^ — 

4. There and there ! '^ Our stars fi>reyer !" 

How it echoes ! How it thrills ! 
Blot that banner? Why, they bore it 

When no sunset bathed the hills. 
Now over Bunker see it billow, 

Now at Bennington it waivee, 
Hconderoga swells beneath, 

And Saratoga's graves I 

5. Oh ! long ago at Lexington, 

And above those minute-men. 
The " Old Thirteen'' were blazing brigh^^ 

There were only thirteen then I 
God's owH stars are gleaming through it^-» 

Stars not woven in its thread. 
Unfurl it, and that flag will glitter 

With the heaven overhead. 

6. Oh \ it waved above the Pilgrims, 

On the pinions of the prayer ; 
And it biQowed o'er the battie. 

On the surges of the air ; 
Oh ! the stars have risen in it, 

Till the Eagle waits the sun. 
And Freedom from her mountain watdi 

Has counted " Thirty-one." 

7. When the weary Years dre halting, 

In the mighty march of Time, 
And no n^ ones throng the threshold 

Of its corridors sublune ; 
When the elarion call, " dose up !" 

Kings along the line no more, 
'Then adieu, thou blessed Banner, 
Thek adieu, and not before ! 
Qonwnam. — 1. What is meant by *' a ribbon of bine" I 2. Whal^ 
by " Liberty's refrain" f 8. Where are our stars displayed f 4. Over 
what battle-fields did they wave ? 5. What is meant by *' Old Thir* 
teen**f 6. What> by ••Tliirty-one*'? 
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LB880V CLIII. 

Srox AKi> BKinnL — 1. Cov btit' u ent, one who deputes; aa 
elector. 2. Ghal' ldigs, to call forth. 8. Aa' HEinr, irarm ; passion* 
ate. 4. Ao Hsa' kd, dung to. 6. Fil' iai^ beeominff or suited to a 
■on or dangbter. 6. Dn' ooan, disagreement ; striA. 7. Rko' oiv- 
dLKD, made to agree, or be in harmony. 8. Es vom' kd^ took up, or 
undertook. 9. Rf tal ship, a Tying together. 10. Psa' a kd, en 
dangered. U. Im pan' b tea blb» that cannot be pierced, or entered. 
12. Sua tit' kd, ontliTcd. 18. br tdt' a sls, nnconqnerable. 14. 
Ad' aoe, a proTcrb ; an old saying. 

SOUTH CABOUNA DUBINa THE BSyOLUTION. 

HATKK. 

1. The senator* from MassacbtisettB has thought 
proper to cast the first stone, and if he shall find, 
according to the homely adage, " that he lives in a 
glass house," on his head be the consequences. 
The gentleman has made a great flourish about 
his fidelity to Massachusetts. I shall make no pro- 
fessions of zeal for the interests and honor of South 
Carolina ; — of that my constituents shall judge. If 
there be one State in the imion, Mr. President, (and I 
say it not in a boastful spirit,) that may challenge 
comparison with any other for a uniform, zealous, 
ardent, and uncalculating deyotion to the union, that 
State is South Carolina. 

2. Sir, from the yery commencement of the reyo- 
lution up to this hour, there is no sacrifice, howeyer 
great, she has not cheerfolly made ; no service she has 
ever hesitated to perform. She has adhered to you 
in your prosperity; but in your adversity she has 
clung to you with more than filial affection. No mat- 
ter what was the condition of her domestic affairs, 
though deprived of her resources, divided by parties, 
or surrounded by difficulties, the call of the country 
has been to her as the voice of God. 

8. Domestic discord ceased at the sound, every 
man became at once reconciled to his brethren, and 
the sons of Carolina were all seen crowding together 

* Hon. Daniel Webster. 
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to the temple, bringing their gifts to the altar of their 
common country. What, sir, was the conduct of the 
South during the revolution ? Sir, I honor New Eng- 
land for her cod duct in the glorious struggle; but 
great as is the praise which belongs to her, I think at 
least equal honor is due to the South. 

4. They espoused the quarrel of their brethren with 
generous zeal which did not suffer them to stop to 
calculate their interest in the dispute. Favorites of 
the mother country, possessed of neither ships nor 
seamen to create commercial rivalship, they might 
have found in their situation a guaranty that their 
trade would be forever fostered and protected by Great 
Britain. But trampling on all considerations, either 
of interest or of saiety, they rushed into the conflict, 
and fighting for principles, periled all in the sacred 
cause of freedom. 

5. Never was there exhibited in the history of the 
world, higher examples of noble daring, dreadful suf- 
fering, and heroic endurance, than by the whigs of 
Carolina during that revolution. The whole State, 
from the mountain to the sea, was overrun by an 
overwhelming force of the enemy. The fruits of in- 
dustry perished on the spot where they were pro- 
duced, or were consumed by the foe. 

6. The " plains of Carolina" drank up the most pre- 
cious blood of her citizens : black and smoking ruins 
marked the places which had been the habitations of 
her children! Driven from their homes into the 
gloomy and almost impenetrable swamps, even there 
the spirit of liberty survived, and South Carolina, sus- 
tained by the example of her Sumpters and her 
Marions, proved by her conduct, that though her soil 
might be overrun, the spirit of her people was in- 
vincible. 

QuBBTTONs. — 1. What does Mr. Hayne daim for South Carolina m 
the lac and 2d paragraphs f 2. What credit does ho allow to New 
England in respect to the American revolution? 8. What saori* 
fices does he say South Carolina made in that revolution t 
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LESSON CLIV. 

Spxu. akd DonoL — 1. Eu lo' oi ric, efology; praise; encomiiim. 
% Con cue' bknob, agreement in opinion. 8. C^ com sgbib' ei^ lim- 
H»d ; confined 4. Lo' cal, confined to a partienlar place. 6. 6ah'- 
OBEN KD, mortified, ft. Trhb, gilenth part 7. ChiAAY^ adhere ; stick. 
& Re our', retnm ; come back. 9. iu. izs a' tion, a withdrawing or 
estrangement 10. Eir oo' xi inf, commendation ; praise. 11. I>ib- 
%m' xoH, separation. 12. Hawx; to fly at^ as a hawk upon the prey 
18. Six' e XA. ETy wholesome ; healthfiu. 14. Oa' i om, first exifltence 
■onrce. 

SOUTH OABOUNA AKD MASSACmrSETTS. 

1. The euloginm pronoimcsed on the character of 
the State of South Carolina, by the honorable gentle- 
man,* for her revolutionary and otter merits, meets 
my hearty concurrence. I shall not acknowledge thai 
the honorable member goes before me in regard for 
whatever of distinguished talent, or distinguifihed 
character, South Carolina has produced. 

2. I claim part of the honor : I partake in the pride 
of her great names, I claim them for countrymen, 
one and alL The Laurenses, the Rutledges, the Pinck- 
neys, the Sumpters, the Marions, — ^Americans all, 
whose fame is no more to be hemmed in by state lines, 
than their talents and patriotism were capable of being 
circumscribed within the same narrow limits. 

8. In their day and generation they served and 
honored the country, and the whole country, and their 
renown is of the treasures of the whole country. Him, 
whose honored name the gentleman bears himself, does 
he esteem me less capable of gratitude for his patriot- 
ism, or sympathy for his sufferings, than if his eyes 
had first opened upon the light of Massachusetts, in- 
stead of South Carolina? 

4. Sir, does he suppose it in his power to exhibit a 
Carolina name so bright as to produce envy in my 
bdsom? No, sir; — ^increased gratification and delight, 
rather. Sir, I thank God, that, if I am gifted with 

* Hon. Mr. Hayne, of South Carolina. 
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litdfi of the 8piiit which is said to be able to xaise 
mortals to the skies, I have yet none, as I trust, of 
that other spirit which would drag angels down I 

5. ^Tien I shall be found, sir, in my place here in 
the senate, or elsewhere, to sneer at public merit, be- 
cause it happens to spring up beyona the little limits 
of my own State or neighborhood ; when I refuse, for 
any such cause, or for any cause, the homage due to 
American talent, to elevated patriotism, to smcere de- 
votion to liberty and the country ; or, if I see an un- 
common endowment of Heaven, — ^if I see extraordi- 
nary capacity and virtue in any son of the South, — 
and i^ moved by local prejudice, or gangrened \>j 
State lealousy, I get up here to abate the tithe of a hair 
from his just character and just fame, may my tongue 
cleave to the loof of my mouth I 

6. Sir, let me recur to pleasing recollections; let me 
indulge in refreshing remembrances of the past ; let me 
remind you that in early times, no States cherished 
greater harmony, both of principle and feeling, than 
Massachusetts and South Garohna. Would to God 
that harmony might again return! Shoulder to 
shoulder they went through the revolution ; hand in 
hand they stood round the administration of Wash- 
ington, and felt his own great arm lean on them for 
support. Unkind feeling, if it exist, alienation and 
distrust are the growth, unnatural to such soils, of false 
principles since sown. They are weeds, the seeds of 
which that same great arm never scattered. 

7. Mr. President, I shall enter on no encomium 
upon Massachusetts; she needs none. There she is; 
behold her and judge for yourselves. There is her 
histoiy; the world knows it by heart The past, at 
least, IS secure. There is Boston, and Concord, and 
Lexington, and Bunker Hill, and there thejr will 
remain forever. The bones of her sons, felling in the 
great struggle for independence, now lie mingled with 
the soil ofevery State, from New England to Georgia; 
and there they will lie forever. 

' 8. And, sir, where American liberty raised its first 
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Toioe, and where its youth was nurtured and sustained; 
there it still lives, in the strength of its manhood, and 
full of its original spirit If discord and disunion 
shall wound it, — if party strife and blind ambition 
shall hawk at and tear it^ — ^if folly and madness, — if 
uneasiness, under salutary and necessary restraint, shall 
succeed to separate it from that union, by which alone 
its existence is made sure, it will stand in the end by 
the side of that cradle in which its infancy was rocked ; 
it will stretch forth its arm with whatever of vigor it may 
still retain, over the friends who gather around it ; and 
it will fidl at last, if Ml it must amidst the proudest 
monuments of its own glory, and on the very spot of 
its origin* 

QoBTiom.— 1. In vliat does Mr. Webster daim » part of ibe 
honor and pride f 2. What does he say of the great men of South 
Carolina! 8. How does he repel the imputation of envyt 4. What 
pleasing recoUeetions does he recur to in the 6th paragraph! 6. 
in what terms does he aUade to Massachusetts in the 7th and 8th 
paragraphs f 
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SrxLL Ain> Detinx. — 1. Sorr' li^ acute. 2. Sttb pass' ing lt, ex- 
ceedingly. 8. Iir duo' Tioir, the act of deriYing general inferences 
from particular facts. 4. Com bix' xd, united ; associated. 5. Ci- 
▼il' IAN, one versed in law and government 6. Con' tro yxrt xd^ 
disputed. 7. Con ged' xd, yielded; granted. 8. Un ap pboach' a bd^ 
that can not be approached. 9. In txnbb' lt, to an extreme degree; 
rery closely. 10. Paxo' x dents, previous examples or decisions. 
11. IM Fxx OBp' n BLT, in a numner not to be perceived. 12. Fo'. sun; 
a court; a tribunal 18. Pub' u oibt, one who treats of the rights 
of nations. 14. Un dis tin' amsa a blb, not to be perceived. 16. 
Ox mxnt' bd, firmly united. 16. Con sol' i da tkd, made solid; com- 
pact. 17. Vx' EX xxNOi; animated fervor. 18. Mass' ivjv weighty; 
ponderous. 

1. Thom' as £bs' kinb, a most celebrated English lawyer, bom ip 
1750, died in 1828. 

2. Al Kx an' Dxa Ham 'n. ton, a ce]ebra>«d American statesman, 
was bom in 1757, and was IdUed in a duel with ColotMl Burr, at 
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Hoboken, in New Jersey, nearly opposite to the city c k New YorlL 
on the nth of July, 1804. 

8. Da Mos' THE Nxs, (see note, p. 56.) 

4. Ozo' B Ko^ a celebrated Roman orator, b<m R C. 106w and di«d~ 
K C. 48. 

fi. John Mil' ton, (see note^ p. 228.) 

&. Kd' mund Burke^ (see note, p. 212.) 

1. WssTiaNsixB, a city of Middlesex, England, the seat of goT- 
rnmen^ the residence of royalty, and the center of fashion, is now 
so nnited with London, that^ in appearance^ they form one eity, 
though they have separate jnrisdictiona. 



DANIEL WEBSTEB AS AN ORATOR. 

WILLIAM H. BKWABI^ 

1. Daniel Webster's mind was not subtle, but it was 
dear. It was surpassingly logical in the exercise of 
induction, and equally vigorous and majestic in all its 
movements ; ana yet he possessed an imagination so 
strong, that if it had been combined with even a mod- 
eratea enthusiasm of temper, would have overturned 
the excellent balance of his powers. The civilian rises 
in this, as in other Bepublics, by the practice of elo- 
quence, and so Daniel Webster became an orator — ^the 
mrst of orators. 

2. Whatever else concerning him has been contro- 
verted by anybody, the fifty thousand lawyers of the 
United States, interested to deny his pretensions, con- 
ceded to him an unapproachable supremacy at the 
bar. How did he win that high place ? Where others 
studied laboriously, he meditated intensely. Where 
others appealed to the prejudices and passions of courts 
and Junes, he addressed only their understandings. 
Where others lost themselves among the streams, he 
ascended to the fountain. While they sought the 
rules of law among conflicting precedents, he found 
them in the eternal principles of reason and justice. 

8. But it is concedi ng too much to the legal pro- 
fession to call Daniel Webster a lawyer. Lawyers 
speak for clients and their interests ; he seemed alwava 
to be speaMng for his country and for truth. So he 
rose imperceptibly above his profession; and while 
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yet in the Forum, he stood before the world a Publi* 
dst. In this felicity he resembled, while he suipassedl 
'Erskine, who taught the courts at ^Westminster the 
law of moral responsibility ; and he approached 'Ham- 
ilton, who educated the courts at Washington in the 
Constitution of their country and the philosophy of 
government 

4. An xmdistinguishable line divides this hirfi prov- 
ince of the Forum from the Senate, to which his phi* 
losophy and eloquence were perfectly adapted. Here, 
in times of stormy agitation and bewildering excite- 
ment, when as yet the union of these States seemed not 
to have been cemented and consolidated, and its disso- 
lution seemed to hang, if not on the immediate result 
of the debate, at least upon the popular passion liat 
that result must generate, Daniel W ebster put forth 
his mightiest efforts, confessedly the greatest ever put 
forth here or on this continent. 

5. Those efforts produced marked effect onihe Sen- 
ate. They soothed the public mind, and became en- 
during lessons of instruction to our coiintaymen on 
the science of constitutional law, and the relativB 
powers and responsibilities of the Government, an4 
the rights and duties of the States and of citizens. 

6. Tried by ancient definitions, Daniel Webster was 
not an orator. He studied no art, and practiced ns> 
action. Nor did he form himself by any admitted 
model. He had neither the directness and vehemence 
of ^Demosthenes, nor the fullness and flow of *Oicero, 
northeintenseness of 'Milton, nor the magnificence of 
•Burke. It was happy for him that he had not. The 
temper and tastes of his age and country required elo- 

auence different from all these, and they foimd it in 
ae pure logjic and the victorious, jet massive rhetoriu 
which constituted the style of Daniel Webster. 

QiaBBtioKR.-^l. What is said of the oharaater of Mr. Webster'i 
XDind in th« 1st paragraph? 2. How was he regarded as a lawyer 
among lawyers? 8. How did he win that hichplaoe? 4 In watti 
irespeot did he resemble £^n]dne» and i^proM^ Haniltoii't 6, Whad 
is said of his efforts in tlie Senate! 6. How does he compare as mi 
orator with the four persons named in the 6th paragraph ' 
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LEsaoir CLVi. 

Spiell avd DtrnxK. — 1. Test, tliat which dTgeloaee the tme ehara^ 
ter of any thing. 2. Htp' o obtte, dissembler. 8. Bet bb ta' tiom; 
abhorrence ; extreme hatred. 4, Bab ba&' i ty, cmeltj ; inhumanity, 
fi. DiF wm' XD, spread ; dispersed. 8. Bo uan' xic^ wild; extrava- 
gant 1. Loath, reluctant; unwilling. 8. Cobsi^ oorpse. 9. Bla' 
BON, display ; celebrate. 

TEST OP AFFEOnOK. 

8TB0V. 

1. When fnendship or love our sympatihies move. 

When truth in a glance should appear, 
The lips may beffuile with a dimple or smile, 
But the test of affection's a tear. 

2. Too oft is a smile but the hypocrite's wile, 

To mask detestation or fear ; 
Give me the soft sigh, while the soul-telling eye^ 
Is dimmed for a time with a tear. 

3. Mild charity's glow, to us mortals below. 

Shows the soul from barbarity dear ; 
Compassion will melt, where this virtue is felt^ 
And its dew is difRised in a tear. 

4. The man doomed to sail, with the blast of the gale, 

Through billows Atlantic to steer ; 
As he bends o'er the wave, which may soon be his g^niw% 
The green sparkles bright with a tear. 

6. The soldier braves death for a fanciful wreath 
In glory's romantic career ; 
But he raises the foe, when in battle laid low. 
And bathes every wound with a tear. 

6. Sweet scene of my youth ! seat of friendship and truth f 

Where love dumed each fast-fleeting year. 
Loath to leave thee, I mourned, for a last look I tu^ied, 
But thy spire was scarce seen through a tear. 

7. Ye friends of my heart ! ere from you I depart^ 

This hope to my breast is most near, — 
If again we shall meet in this rural retnat, 
May we meet, as we part, with a teair I 
ir» 
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8. WIkd my soul wings her ffiglit to the regions of nig^ 
And mj eorse si^ recline on its bier, 
As ye pass by my tomb, where my ashes eonsnmey 
Oh, moisten tlieir dust with a tear! 

8. M^BO marble bestow the tplendor of woe^ 
Whioh the children of vanity rear I 
No fiction of fitme shall blazon my name, 
^ Ail I ask, all I wish, — is a tear. 

Quvxunn. — 1. What k Mud in the Irt rtanxa of Btaurt 2. What^ 
m the 2d stanza, of a tmile, and of a sigh t 8. Wliat^ in the 8d 
ftann, of eharity f 4. What leadine thoaffht ean yon mention in 
the 4th Btanzat fi. What w nid of &6 0ol£erl & What allnsi<» 
m made by the poet to the eeenes of his youth t 7. What wiah is 
expressed in the 8th stanzat 8. What^ m the 9iht 9l What^ in 
thelastt 
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Sfblii jam DxrnnL— I. Oa pa' eiom» eomprehenflrr& 2L Av gdb»- 
lo' BiAL, ancestral ; belonging to ancestors. 8. Hx kkd' r a bt, de»> 
scending from aneesto)*. 4. Pua' res xb^ resolyed. & Cab' <^ zs- 
■D^ duly enrolled ; legitimate. 6. Babihv poets. '7. Ban an' hi^ 
Great Kitain ; England 8. Fab' u ldi7B» cdebraled in £»Ue } legend- 
ary. 9. £ic nLARo' m, enreptnred. 10. Hoab' t, mj ; whitened 
11. Cow' Ka nro, quailing. 12. Deb solV sd, melted ; softened. IS. 
Goir tdopt' u ovs lt, scomfolly ^ disdadnfolly. 14. Con sovhd' xb^ 
eonfnsed; abashed. 15. Woo' s^ courted; caressed. Kk Boib'tbi- 
ouB, turbulent. 1^. Iv nov cmr' a bli; in a oianner bejond eompr^ 
hencion. 18. U» sin siak' tuj,, not soUd or real ; aiiy. 

LOBD BTBON. 

1. Take one example, to our purpose quite, 
A maB of rank, and of oapadous soul. 
Who riches had, and fame, beyond desire^ 
An heir of flattery, to titles bom, 
And reputation, and luxurious life : 
Yet, not content with ancestorial name, 
Or to be known because his &thers were^ 
He on this hight hereditary stood, 
And, gazing £^er, purposed in his heart, 
To take another step. 
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Above him seemed, 
Alone, the mount of song, the lofVjr seat, 
Of canoniied bards ; and thitherward. 
By nature taught, and inward melody,^ 
In prime of youth he bent his eagle eye. 
No cost was spared. What books he wished, he read ; 
What sage to hear, he heard ; what scenes to see^ 
He saw. And first in rambling school-boy days, 
Britannia's mountain- walks, and heatib-girt lakes, 
And story-telling glens, and founts, and brooks. 
And maids, as dew-drops, pure and fair, his soul 
With grandeur filled, and melody, and love. 

Then travel came, and took him where he wished. 

He cities saw, and courts, and princely pomp ; 

And mused alone on ancient mountain-brows ; 

And mused on battle-fields, where valor fought 

In other days ; and mused on ruins gray 

With years ; and drank from old and &bulous wells, 

And plucked the vine that first-bom prophets plucked ; 

And mused on fiunous tombs, and on the wave 

Of ocean mused, and on the desert waste ; 

The heavens and earth of every country saw. 

Where'er the old inspiring Genii dwelt. 

Aught that could rouse, expand, refine the soul, 

Thiuier he went, and meditated there. 

He touched his harp, and nations heard entranced. 
As some vast river of unfailing source, 
Rapid, exhaustless, deep, his numbers flowed. 
And opened new fountains in the human heart 
Where fancy halted, weary in her flight, 
In other men, his fresh as morning rose. 
And soared untrodden hights, and seemed at home, 
Where angels bashful looked. Others tho' great, 
Beneath their argument seemed struggling ; whiles 
He from above descending, stooped to toudi 
The lofliest thought ; and proudly stooped, as tho^ 
It scarce deserved his verse. 

With Nature's self 
He seemed an old acquaintance, free to jest 
At will with all her glorious majesty. 
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He laid his hand upon ** the Ocean's mane," 
And played &miliar with his hoarj locks. 
Stood on the Alps, stood on the Apennines, 
And with the thunder talked, as friend to friend ; 
And wove his garland qf the lightning's wing, 
In sportive twist, — ^the lightning's fiery wing, 
Which, as the footsteps of the dreadful God, 
Marching upon the storm in vengeance seemed : 
Then turned, and with the grasshopper, that sung 
His evening song, beneath his feet, conversed. 

6. Suns, moons, and stars, and clouds his sisters were ; 
Rocks, mountains, meteors, seas, and winds, and stonna^ 
His brothers, — ^younger brothers, whom he scarc» 

As equals deemed. All passions of all men,— 
The wild and tame, — ^the gentle and severe ; 
All thoughts, all maxims, sacred and pro&ne ; 
All creeds ; all seasons, lime, Eternity ; 
All that was hated, and all that was dear ; 
All that was hoped, all that was feared by man. 
He tossed about, as tempest, withered leaves, 
Then smiling looked upon the wreck he made. 

7. With terror now he froze the cowering blood ; 
And now dissolved the heart in tenderness : 

Yet would not tremble, would not weep himself: 

But back into his soul retired, alone. 

Dark, sullen, proud : gazing contemptuously 

On hearts and passions prostrate at his feet 

So Ocean from the plains, hb waves had late 

To desolation swept, retired in pride. 

Exulting in the glory of his might. 

And seemed to mock the ruin he had wrought. 

S As some fierce comet of tremendous size. 
To which the stars did reverence, as it passed ; 
So he through learning, and through &ncy took 
His flight sublime ; and on the loftiest top 
Of Fame's dread mountain sat : not soiled, and wom, 
As if he from the earth had labored up ; 
But as some bird of heavenly plumage fair. 
He looked, which down from higher regions came, 
And perched it there, to see what lay beneatL 
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9. Hie nations gazed, and wondered much, and pndsed, 
Critics before him fell in humble plight ; 
Ck)nfounded fell ; and made debasing signs 
To catch his eye ;. and stretched, and swelled themselve0| 
To bursting nigh, to utter bulky words 
Of admiration vast ; and many too, 
Many that aimed to imitate his flight, 
With weaker wing, unearthly fluttering mode, 
And gave abundant sport to after days. 

10. Great man ! the nations gazed, and wondered much, 
And praised : and many called his evil good. 
Wits wrote in favor of his wickedness ; 

And kings to do him honor took delight. 

Thus full of titles, flattery, honor, fame ; 

Beyond desire, beyond ambition full, — 

He died — he died of what 1 Of wretchedness. 

Drank every cup of joy, heard every trump 

Of fame ; drank early, deeply drank ; drank draughts 

That common millions might have quenched, then died 

Of thirst, because there was no more to druik. 

His goddess. Nature, wooed, embraced, enjoyed, 

Fell from his arms, abhorred ; his passions died. 

Died, all but dreary, solitary Pride ; 

And all his sympaUiies in being died. 

11. As some ill-guided bark, well built and tall, 
Which angry tides cast out on desert shore, 
And then, retiring, left it there to rot 

And molder in the winds and rains of heaven; 

So he, cut from the sympathies of life. 

And cast ashore from pleasure's boisterous surge, 

A wandering, weary, worn, and wretched thing, 

Scorched, and desolate, and blasted soul, 

A gloomy wilderness of dying thought. 

Repined, and groaned, and withered from the earth. 

His groanings filled the land, his numbers flllod ; 

And yet he seemed ashamed to groan : Poor man !— 

Ashamed to ask, and yet he needed help. 

12. Proof this, beyond all lingering of doubt. 
That not with natural or mental wealth. 
Was God delighted, or his peace secured ; 
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Hist uot in natunJ or mental wealth, 

Was human happiness or grandeur found. 

Attempt how monstrous, and how surely Ytm I 

With things of earthly sort, with Inight but God, 

With aught but moral excellence, truth, and lorew 

To satisfy and fill the immortal soul ! 

Attempt, vain inconceivably ! attempt, 

To satisfy tiie Ocean with a drop, 

To marry Immortality to Death, 

And wit^ the unsubstantial Shade of Time, 

To fill the embrace of all Etemilyl 

QuBiioFB. — 1. What is said of Byron's Tsading and abserratioiil 
% What is meant by the clause ** He touched his harp T 8. Tc 
what is his poetry compared f 4. How does he compare with other 
poets? 6. How did he treat Nature f 6. How did he treat all 
passions, all creedi^ Ac. f 7. How did he regard the wreck which 
he had niadet 8. How did he resemble a fierce ocHnetf 9. How, 
some bird of heavenly plumage f 10. How was he r^aided by 
some critics f 11. How was he honored! 12. How did he diet 
18. Of what does Byron's life and death famish a proof? 
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Spxul ahb Dxrms. — 1. Gour, a verr painftd chronic disease oeeur- 
nng by paroxysms, haying its regiuar seat in the largest joint of 
the great toe. 2. Ao oos' n, charges with a fault 8. Glut' ton, one 
who indulges to ezeeos in eating. 4^ Com' flai bant, courteous; 
obliging. 5. Bbet' o no, nower of persuasicm. 6. A pol' o gt, ex- 
cuse. 7. Reo re A' noNa, aiver&iona. 8. Truoe, intermission ; tern- 
porary cessation. 9. Ax ludb', refer. 10. Com mo' m oxjs, convenient 
11. Es' H mats, computation. 12. Re pbm', drives back; forces to 
return. 18. Ao gbl'xr a tino, hastening; quickening. 14. At ten'- 
V A TBD, made thija, or less viscid. 16. Fa go.' i ta tvd, made easy 
or easiez 16. Al leq' ing^ affirming ; asserting. 17. In bu' fie ▲- 
BU^ iusurmountable. ^8. Fvkd, retained by a fee. 

PIALOGUB WITH THE GOUT. 

AOAPTKD VBOM BEN JAMOT WBASOJXK, 

FrarJclin, Eh 1 oh I eh 1 what have I done to nierit 
these cruel sufferings ? 
I Qtmt. Many things; you have eaten and drank 
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too firedj, md too mueh indulged youxaelf in indo- 
tenoe. 

jFVtinJUm. Who is it that accuses me? 

Ghut. It is I^ eren ij the gout 

Fromiklin. What 1 my enemy in person? 

GimL No, no, not your enemy, 

FrmMm, Why, then, would you torment me to . 
dea&, and ruin my good name? You r^3X>ach me 
as a ^utton and a tippler; now all the world that 
knows me, will allow that I am nd.tber the one nor 
other. 

OouL The world may think as it pleases ; it is al- 
ways very G<»nplAisant to itself and sometimes to its 
fiiaads; but I very well know that the quantity of 
meat and drink prop^ for a man who takes a reasonable 
degree of exercise, would be too much for another, 
who never takes any. 

Ihinkiin. I take — ^1 oh I — as much ex^x^ise — 
eh l^as I can, Madam Gout You know my sedentary 
state, and on that account, it would seem, Madam 
Gout, as if you might qpare me alittlei, seeing it is not 
altogether my fault 

wwL Not a jot; your rhetoric and your politeness 
are thrown away; vour apology avails notning. If 
your situation in me is a sedentary one, your amuse- 
ments, your recreations, at least, should be active. 
More exercise imd less eating is the only remedy. 
But amidst my instructions, I had almost forgot to 
administer my wholesome corrections; so take that 
twinge, — and that 

FrcmkUn, Oh! ehl ohl oh-h-hl As muoh in- 
struction as you please. Madam Gout, and as many 
reproaches; but, pray, Madam, a truce with your cor- 
. rections I 

QouL No, sir, no ; I will not abate a particle of 
what is so much for your good, — ^therefore — 

Franklin. Oh I eh-h-h I It is not &ir to say I take 
no exercise, when I do very often, going out to dine 
and returning in my carriage. 

GfmU. That, of all imaginable exerdseS| 19 the most 
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fliliglit and inaignificant, if yon aUnde to the motioii of 
a carriage snispended on springs. Providence has ap- 
pointed few to roll in carriages, while he has given to 
all a pair of feet, which are nMwhines infinitdy more 
commodious and serviceable. Be gratefiil, then, and 
make a proper nse of yonrs. In walking, you may 
soon warm your blood, while, in riding, it may as soon 
become chilled. 

FrarJcUn. Ehl oh! Is it,* then, by c^bserving the 
degree of heat obtained by different kinds of motion, 
that we are to form an estmiate of the quantity of ex- 
ercise given by each? 

Oout. Precisely so. Would you know how walk- 
ing forwards the circulation of the fluids, observe 
when you step, that all your weight is alternately 
thrown from one foot to the other ; this occasions a 
great pressure on the vessels of the foot and repels 
their contents, thus accelerating the circulation of the 
blood. 

Franklin. I suppose,— -eh 1 ohl — then, ehl that 
the heat produced m any given time depends on the 
degree of this acceleration. 

Oout. Most certainly; the fluids are shaken, the 
humors attenuated, the secretions facilitated, and aQ 
goes well ; the cheeks are ruddy, and health is estab- 
lished. 

Franklin. But I have now enough of your reas<m- 
ings. 

Oofui. I stand corrected. I will be silent, and con- 
tinue my office ; take that, and that. 

FranUin. Oh 1 oh-h I talk on, I pray you 1 

Oout. No, no ; I have a good number of twinges 
for you to-night, and you may be sure of some more 
to-morrow. 

Franklin. What, with such a fever 1 I shall go 
distracted. Oh I eh I can no one bear it for me ? 

Oout. Ask that of your horses ; they have served 
you fiuthfully. 

FrarHdin. How can you so cru(5lly sport with mj 
torments? 
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, OcwL Sport ! I am very serious. I have here a 
list of offenses against your own health distinctly 
written, and can justify every stroke inflicted on 
you. 

FrarikUn, Bead it., then. 

OcuL It is too long a detail ; but I will direct your 
attention to one particular. 

Franklin. Proceed ; I am all attention. 

OovL Do you remember how often you have 
promised yourself, the following morninff, a vigorous 
valk, and have violated your promise, alleging, at one 
time, it was too cold, at another, too warm, too windv, 
too moist, or what else you pleased ; when, in trutk 
it was too nothing, but your insuperable love oi ease? 

FrunkUn. That, I confess, may have happened oc- 
casionally, — ^probably ten times in a year. 

Ooui. Your confession is very far short of the 
truth ; the gross amount is one hundred and ninety- 
nine times. 

Franklin. Well, it must be then as poor Eichard 
said : '^ Our debts and our sins are always greater than 
we think for." 

Oout. So it is. You, philosophers, are sages in 
youj maxims, and fools in your conduct. But to my 
ofl&ce. It should not be forgotten that I am your phy- 
sician. There. 

Franklin. Oh I eh I what a physician I 

OouL How ungrateful you are for my services! 
Is it not I who, in the character of your physician, 
have saved you from the palsy, dropsy, and apoplexy r 
one or the other of which would have taken your life 
long ago, but for me. 

Frcmklin. I submit, and thank you for the past; 
but entreat the discontinuance of your visits for the 
future ; for one had better die, in my opinion, than be 
cured so dolefully. Permit me j ust to hmt that I have 
not been imfriendly to you. I have never feed either 
physician or quack of any kind, to enter the list against 
you. I^ then, you do not leave me to my repose, it 
may be said that you are ungrateful, too. 
16^ 
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ChuJL I can scarcely acknowledge that, as any ob- 
jection. As to quacks, I despise them. They can 
jdll you, indeed, out can not injure me. And as to 
regular physicians, they are, at last, convinced, that 
the gout in such a subject as you are, is no dwease, 
but a remedy ; and wherefore cure a remedy ! — ^But to 
our business— 

FranMin. Oh I oh I For mercy's sake, leave me ; 
and I promise faithfiilly to exercise daQy, and live 
tenaperately. 

Otmt. I know you too welL You promise fair, bat 
after a few months of good health, you will return to 

Kur old habits ; your fine promises will be forgotten, 
e the forms of the last year's clouds. Let us, then, 
finish the accoimt, and I will go. But I leave yon 
with the assurance of visiting you again at the proper 
time and place ; for my object is your good, and you 
are sensible now, that I am your bsal friend. 

QDXBTE0N9. — 1. How IB the Gout in this dialogne represented t 
Ans, As an individnaL 2. Of what is the Gout represented as ao- 
eosing Franklin! 8. How is the 6ont represented as puniahinji^ 
him for his indolence and intemperance f 4. What amiment it 
used in favor of the exercise of walking t 5. What was his escnse 
for ne^ecting the exercise which he had promised himself! 6. What 
did he confess! 7. What was his reply when told that the nmnber 
of Yofi offences was 199 ! 8. From what is the OoTit» in the chAraotar 
of a physician, represented as saving him! 9. What did he entreat 
of his physician ! 10. What is the Gout represented as asserting of 
regular physicians! 11. What is then the sufferer^s^reply ! 12. 
What is asserted in conclusion! 

What infleotion on fohai^ and yrhat on penon, 8d paxagraph, pk 
943! What rules for each! 
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Spell ahd Defink. — 1. Cos Mxr' iob» preparations designed to 
beautify. 2. Flob' n>, ruddy. 8. Ltthe^ pliant ; flexible. 4^ Hai^ 
healthy ; hearty. 5. Ff at, decree ; conmiand. 6. Op' u £dio% 
wealth. 7. Be li' angi^ confidence. 8. Db si' akcqb, a darine. 9. 
Bi' or, r3velry; exeessive indulgence. 10. Pol' ish ed^ refined; 
elegant. 



1 
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MORAL OOSMETIO& 

r 

1 Yq who would save your features florid, 

Lithe limbs^ bright e jea, unwrinkled fwehead. 
From Age's devastation horrid, 
^ Adopt this plan, — 

' ' Twill make, in climate cold or torrid, 

A hale old man : — 

% Avoid, in youth, luxurious diet ; 
Restrain the passions' lawless riot ; 
J Devoted to domestic quiet, 

, Be wisely gay ; 

^ So shall ye, spite of Age's fiat, 

^ Resist decay. 



8. Sedc not, in Mammon's worship, pleaiore ; 
; But find your ridiest, dearest treasure, 

' )nbod£8^ friends, music, polished leisure: 

llie mind, not sense, 
"MaA^ the sole scale by which to measore 
] Your opulence. 



This is the solace, this the science, 
Life's purest, sweetest, best appliance, 
That disappoints not man's reliance, 
W hate'r his state ; 



i But challenges with calm defiance 



Time, fortune, &te. 

QmflBraoHB.—- 1. What is reecfmmendtfd in the 2d staiiia t 2. What 
ia the 8dl 8. What m wd of thi« pUn of life^ in the last itatisat 
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Sfeu. Ain> DxFOfx. — 1. Pa' thos, passion ; vehemenee of feeling. 
2. Qobl' u k% celestial spirits ; angels. 8. Oom Mzif' o uate, to 
celebrate with honor. 4. Dxs' Fora, tyrants. 5. Soen' srt, coUee- 
tion of scenes. 6. Dba' ma, a poem accommodated to action ; a 
play. 7. In msscaf xxnts, defenses ; bulwarks. 8. Pab' a pbt, a 
wan or roaipBrt breMt hi^^ 9* In wum' itut, firing ; exdtai^. 10. 
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Gbap' IiADi; one who performs ehapel Mnrice ; a miiiiflter. 11. Booh'* 
ora^ roaring like waves. 12. Bat' ter ies, a breast wall or parapet 
to protect from an enemy's shot. 13. Dbo ia ka' tion, assertion. 
14. Aq gxess' loy, assault; attack. 15. An' hals, history in order 
of yearSb 18. Rn bbll' ioh, open resistance to lawful anthority; 
17. Un fak' al lkl kd, nneqnaled 18. £)i bod' i UMSt, the act of 
putting in form. 
L O LTx' vm, (see Note, p. 217.) 



BUNKER HILL MONUMENT. 

lOTjai 

!• My voicje slmnks from tlie task to mingle with 
the awful pathos of that majestic orator, (pointing to 
the Monument,) — silent like the grave, and yet melo- 
dious like the song of immortality upon the lips of 
Oherabim, — a senseless, cold granite, and yet warm 
.with inspiration hke a Patriot's heart, — immoyable 
like the past and yet stirring like the future, which 
never stops. It looks like a prophet, and speaks like 
an oracle. 

2. And thus it speaks : " The day I commemorate, 
is the rod with which the hand of the Lord has opened 
the well of Liberty. Its waters will flow ; every new 
drop of martyr-blood will increase the tide ; d^ots 
may dam its flood, but never stop it. The higher 
the dam, the higher the tide ; it will overflow or will 
break through — ^bow, adore, and hope." Such are 
the words that come to my ears, — and I bow, I adoje, 
I hope. 

8. In bowing, my ejres meet the soil of Bunker 
Hill, — that awM opening scenery of the eventfol 
drama to which Lexington and Concord had been the 

freface. The spirits of the past rise before my eyes, 
see Eichard Gridley hastily plowing the intrench- 
ments. I hear the blunt sound of the pickaxe and 
spade in the hands of the patriot band. I hear the 
patriot's lav that " All is well." 

4. I see Knowlton raising his Hne of soil fence upon 
which soon the guns will rest, that the bullets may 
prove to their message true. I see the tall command* 
ing form of Frescotl^ marching leisurely around the 
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parapet^ inflaming the tired patriots with the olassica] 
woTOs, that those who have had the merit of the labor, 
should have the honor of the victors. I see Asa Pol- 
lard fall the first victim of that immortal day. I see 
the chaplain praving over him. 

6. And now the booming of cannon from ships and 
from batteries, and the blaze of the burning town, and^ 
the thrice-renewed storm and the perseverant defense, 
till powder was gone and but stones remained. Ana 
I see Warren telling Elbridge Gerry that it is sweet to 
die for the fatherland ; I see him lingering in his re* 
treat, and struck in the forehead, fall to the ground, 
and Pomeroj;, with his shattered musket in his brave 
hand, complaining that he remained unhurt, when a 
Warren had to die. And I see all the brave who fell 
unnamed, unnoticed, and uuknown, the nameless cor* 
ner stones of American Independence. 

6. Allthespiritsof that most eventfol victory under 
the name of defeat, — ^I see them all ; the eyes of my 
soul are familiar with the spirits of Martyrs of Liberty. 
But those I see around me have no sad, ghastly Iook ; 
they have no gushing woimds crying for revenge to 
the Almighty God ; the smile of eternal bliss is play* 
ing around their lips, and though dwellers of Heaven, 
they like to revisit the pl&ce where their blood was 
spiUed. It was not spillea in vain ; their fatherland is 
free, and there is a joy in that thought, adding ever 
new charms even to the happiness of blessed souls. 
As the fabulous divinities of ancient Greece hked to 
rest from the charms of Heaven on Mount ^Olympus, 
80 may the spirit of Warren like to rest on the top of 
this monument. 

7. Martyrs of my country I how long will it yet be 
tin a like joy will thrill through your departed souls ? 
When will that smile of joy play around your lips ? 
How long will yet the gush of your wounds cry fox 
revenge? Your fatherland stul bleeding, down- 
trodden, oppressed ; there is a sorrow in that thought 
casting the gloom of sadness even over the bliss of 
Paradise. 
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8 Alnughty Father of Mankind I let the day of 
fliy mercy not be too far. Excuse my emotion, gen 
demen. The associations of my ideas are natural 
your Bunker Hill and our Kapolna are twins. Both 
called defeats, and both eyentM victories, both result- 
ing in the declaration of an independence. But yours 
acknowledged before it was dehyered^ and supported 
by foreign aid,— omjv not acknowlec^ged, even wben 
BchieveoCand meeting foreign aggression instead of aid. 

9. Gentlemen, a great crisis is approaching in the 
condition o£ the world ; but the world is prepared fi>r 
that crisis. There is a great change in tne spirit of 
time. Now-a-days principles weigh more than a sue- 
cess formerly, and therefore principles wiU meet suc- 
cess. I remember well, when your &thers were about 
to fight the battle of Bunker ^Oill, there was a period- 
ical paper at Boston, — '^Tory Massachasetii^ was its 
name, — ^which dared to say that the annals of the 
world had not yet been deformed with a single in- 
stance of so unnatural, careless, wanton, and wicked 
a rebellion. So it styled the sacred cause which the 
Adamses^ the Hancockis advocated, Washington led, 
and for which women bled. 

10. And now tiiat cause fills the brightest page in 
the annals of humanit;^;*but it was success and its 
unparelleled results, wmch cast the luster of that glory 
around it Unsuccessful, its memory might have 
been blasted with the name of an ill-advised rebellion. 
Now-a-days, it is not mere success which makes the 
merit of a cause, but its principle. The results of the 
day of Bunker Hill have changed the basis of future 
history, because it gave birth to a nation, whose very 
existence is the embodiment of a principle, true as 
truth itself, and lasting as etemily . 

QussTiONs. — 1. Why does the orator's voice shrink firom the taak 
before him ? 2. What does he represent the monnment as sajingf 
8. What spirits of the past does he caU up in imagination f 4. How 
does he represent them as acting? 5. What appeal doee he make 
to the martyrs of his own country ? 6. What place doee he com- 
pare with Bunker Hill ? 7. What paper does he refer to as heing 
once published at Boston! 8. What now-a-dajs detemnnea ib« 
merit of a cause ? 
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IiESSOH CLXI. 

1. "KLab.' a thon is the name of a Tillage in Ancient Greece, about 
16 miles north-east of Athens, celebrated by the yictory there 
gained over the Persians, in the year B. C. 490. 

2. Ak' ▲ XDiy the children of Anak ; a wandering nation of 
Scnthem Canaan. Bein^ formidable in stature and appearance^ they 
re jciyed the name of giants. Hence the word is here used by the 
pcet to designate any powerful foes. 

SPEAK BOLDLY. 

W. OLAn»BO0SH& 

1. Speak boldly, Freeman ! while today 

The strife is rising fierce and high, 
Gird on the armor while ye may, 

In holy deeds to win or die : 
The Age is Tmth's wide Vattle-field, 

The Day is struggling with the Night ; 
For Freedom bath again revealed 

A ^Marathon of holy right. 

fL Speak boldly, Hero ! while the foe 

Treads onward with his iron heel ; 
Strike steady with a giant blow, 

And flash aloft the polished steel ; 
Be true, O Hero ! to thy trust, 

Man and thy Grod both look to thee ! 
Be true, or sink away to dust ; 

Be true, or hence to darkness flee. 

8. Speak boldly, Prophet ! Let the fire 

Of Heaven come down on altars cursed. 
Where Baal priests and seers conspire 

To pay their bloody homage first ; 
Be true, O Prophet ! Let thy tongue 

Speak fearless, for the words are thine ; 
Words that by morning stars were sung, 

That angels hymned in strains divine, 

4. Speak boldly. Poet ! Let thy pen 

Be nerved with fire that may not die ; 
Speak for the rights of bleeding men 
Who look to Hear^ with tearful eye. 
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Be tnie, O Poet ! Let thy name 

Be honored where the weak have trod. 

And in the summit of thy &me, 
Be true to Man ! Be true to God ! 

5. Speak boldly, Brothers ! Wake, and come! 

The 'Anakim are pressing on ! 
In Freedom's strife be never dumb ! 

Gird flashing blades till all is won ! 
Be true, O Brothers ! Truth is strong ! 

The foe shall sink beneath the sod ; 
While love and bliss Rhall thrill the song : 

That Truth to Man is Truth to God. 

QunnoKB.— 1. What appeal ?s mp^^ ^ the FKEEMAirt 2. Whai^ 
to the Hero? 8. What^ to the PropUtf 4. What^ to the Poett 
& What are all, aa brethren, exhorted io do t 
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Bfell and Defdhe. — 1. Sup'pLi ASOK, aupplication; entreaty. 2. 
Tro' PHiin, memorials of victory. 8. Sio' net, seal. 4w Sen' tbiks^ 
sentinels ; soldiers on guard. 6. Com' bat^jxs oompanions. 6. Bbi'- 
DAi^ nuptial ; connubial. 7. Enjcll, funeral t.'>iling. 8. Pau^ cov- 
ering for the dead. 9. Sro' bi ed^ told or i elated in hiEtcry 

1. Mab' 00 Boz za' bi8» often styled the Ep%m5iionda« nf Modem 
Greece, was killed in an attack upon the Tcrkr, August ^o:iU, 1894. 
His last words were: *'To die for liberty is a pleasurie^ acd'nol « 
pain." 

2. Mos' lEM, a Mussulman ; a true Mohammedan. 



MAKOO BOZZARIS. 

nrZ-OBXEC HAIUCK 

1 («'•) At midnight in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour. 

When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 
Should tremble at his power ; 

In dreams, through camp and court, he bore 

The trophies of a conqueror ; 
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In dreams, his song of triumph heard ; 
Then wore his monarch's signet ring,— 
Then pressed that monarch's throne, — a king ; 
As wild his thoughts, and gaj of wing, 

As Eden's garden bird. 

2. An hour passed on, — ^the Turk awoke ;— 
That bright dream was his last ; 
He woke — ^to hear his sentries shriek ; 
{ff.) " To ARMS ! they come ! the Greek ! the Gbxsx !•* 
He woke to die midst flame and smoke, 
And shout, and groan, and saber-stroke, 
And death-shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain doud ; 
And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
"Bozzaris cheer his band : — 
(oo) « Strike — ^till the last armed foe expires ! 
Strike — ^for your altars and your fires ! 
Strike — for the green graves of your sires ' 
God, and your native land !" 

8 They fought, like brave men, loi^ and well ; 

They piled the ground wiUi 'Moslem slain ; 
They conquered ; but Bozzaris fell. 

Bleeding at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile, when rang their proud hurrali, 

And the red field wa^ won ; 
(p.) Then saw in death his eyelids dose 
Calmly, as to a night's repose, 

lake flowers at set of sun. 

4i. Come to the bridal chamber. Death ! 
Come to the mother's when she feels 
For the first time her first-bom's breath; 

Come when the blessed seals 
That close the pestilence, are broke, 
And crowded cities, wail its stroke ; 
Come in Consumption's ghastly form, 
- The earthquake ^ock, the ocean storm ; 
Com« when the heart beats high and wann. 
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WKh bsnquet-Bong and daiioey and wine, — 
And tkou art terrible . the tear, 
The groan, the knell, toe pall, the bier, 
And im ire know, or dreun, or fear, 

Of agonj, are thine* 

5. But to the Hero, when his sword 

Has won the battle for tiie free, 
Tliy voice sounds like a prophet's word. 
And in its hollow tones are heard 

The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Bozzaiis, with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory's time, 
Best thee : there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime. 

We tell thy doom without a sigh ; 
For thou art ^Freedom's now, and Fame's — 
One of the few, the immortal names, 

That were not bom to die ! 

Qug fiowa . — ^1. Of wbat is the Tark represented as dreamisgf i. 
What did he awake to heart 8. Can yon describe the charaeter 
and result of the combat as related in the 8d stanjuf 4» When is 
Death terrible ? 6. What is asserted of the Hero f 

With what modulation of Toice should the lot stanjea be readt 
With what, the 2d f With what» the 8dt 
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Spell and Dkbihb.— 1. In ey' i ta bus; not to be avrnded ; admit* 
ting of no escape. 2. Lo oo mo' tion, act of moving from place to 
place. 8. Pam' fem» feeds Inznrioiisly. 4. £&' minib, the pare white 
riir of the ermine. 5. Cough' ant, lying down. 6, Lk' yant; rising 
up. 1. A potb' b oa rY, one who prepares and sellfe drugs and medi- 
cines. 8. Pbo' batx^ the proving of the genuineness and validity 
of a wilL 9. Chan' cel, the part of the ehulroh containing the altar, 
or communion table. 10. Av a bi' oious^ miserly. 11. Pno russ', 
lavish; extravagant. 12. Gen' e rath, bring into existence. IS. 
Pest' i lent, noxious, destructive. 14. O' di ous, h&teful. 16. Pro- 
Dio' lous, enormous. 16. Rev' b nub, income. 17 In vest', em- 
power. 

1. John Bvle« and Jev' a tban, cant names for Ebglead and the 
United States. 
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TAXES I TAXES I 

STpmr BsonL 

1. 'John Biill cim inform Jonathaa wliat are the in- 
evitable consequences of being too fond of glory :— 
TAXES I taaxs npon every article -v^hich enters into the 
mouth, or covers the back, or is placed under the foot ; 
taxes upon every thing which is pleasant to see, hear, 
feel, smell, or taste; taxes upon warmth, light, and 
locomotion ; taxes on every tning on earth, and the 
waters under the earth ; on every thing that comes 
from abroad, or is grown at home ; taxes on the raw 
material ; taxes on every fresh value that is added to 
it by the industry of man ; , taxes on the sauce which 
pampers man's ajqpetite, and tiie drug that restores him 
to health ; on the ermine which decorates the judge, 
and the rope which hangs the criminal ; on the poor 
man's salt, and the rich man's spice ; on the brass nails 
of the coffin, and the ribbons of the bride ; — at bed or 
board, couchant or levant, we must -pay. 

2. The sohopl-boy whips his taxed top; the beard- 
less youth manages his taxed horse, with a taxed 
bridle, on a taxed road ; — and the dying Englishman, 
pouring his medicine, which has paid seven per cenl, 
mto aspoon that has paid fifteen per cent, flings him- 
self back upon his chmtz-bed, which has paid twenty- 
two per cent., makes his will on an eight-pound stamp, 
and expires in the arms of an apothecary, who has 
paid a license of a hundred pounda for the privilege 
of putting him to deatk Bfis whole properly is then 
immediately taxed from two to ten per cent. Beside 
the probate, large fees are demanded for burying him 
in the chancel ; his virtues are handed down to pos- 
terity on taxed marble ; and he is then gathered to his 
fethers, — ^to be taxed no more, 

8. In addition to all this, the habit of dealing with 
large sums will make the Government avaricious and 
profuse ; and the system itself will infallibly generate 
the base vermin of spies and informers, ana a still 
more pestilent race of political tools and retainers of 
the meanest and most odious description ; while the 
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prodirious patronage wliich the collecting of this 
splendid revenue will throw into the hands of Gov- 
ernment, will invest it with so vast an influence, and 
hold out such means and temptations to corruptioxi, aa 
all the virtue and public spirit^ even of Bepublicans, 
will be unable to resist Every wise Jonathan should 
remember this. 

QuimoMB . — 1. How do«t the writer represent tbe eyils ot op- 
preMive tAzationf 2. What effect upon government is prodaced by 
Che habit of dealing with such large smns of money f 8. What other 
iU effeets irrow out of the sjystemf 4. What caution dosea the 
piecet 
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Spell and Dxfins. — 1. Mb tbop' o ld, chief city. 8. Sodkp' tub- 
SD^ caryed. 8. Ax rm rsa! a no, an edifice with a round or oval 
form, for public amusements. 4. Mi bag' u lous^ supernatural 5. 
Yi oa' bi ous, delegated ; acting for another. 0. Psr cho loo' i oai^ 
pertaining to the science of man's spiritual nature. . 7. Al ls oob'- 
z gal» fignratiye ; describing bj resemblances. 8. Goo' vi zk vtM, 
that may be known or perceived. 9. Vxs' ion a bt, imaginary * 
iancifoL 10. Con obai' u latx^ rejoice with. 

INSTRUCTION OP DEAF MUTES. 

[Speech of Dr. Adams at the laying of the Comer Stone of a new 
Institution for Deaf Mutes in New York, Nov. 22d, 1853.] 

1. It was the boast of Augustus Caesar, that he 
found the City of Eome composed of brick, and left 
it marble. But the Imperial City, even in the days 
'of its Augustan splendor and magnificence, could not 
boast of one of those philanthropic institutions which 
are the chief ornaments of our modem metropolis. It 
had its long aqueducts of marble strc;tching across 
the valleys, and its sculptured arches spanning the 
streets, — ^its triumphal pillars piercing the skies; its 
Amphitheater of colossal dimensions, and its every 
form of classic elegance and might But not one 
hospital for the sick ; not one retreat fox the insane ; 
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not nne asylum for the blind ; not one refuge for the 
orpLan ; not one institution for the mute. 

2. " When was it known that one bom blind has 
been made to see ?" " When has it happened afore- 
time after this fashion ?" were the expressions of won- 
der and deliglt, when the Son of God wrought his 
miracles of healing ; and all the humane and charitable 
institutions which now exist in the world, have sprung 
up in the footsteps of his religion, as flowers and ver- 
dure follow in the path of the sun. 

8. Painters of all schools and ages have studied to 
throw upon canvas the expression of wonder, grati- 
tude, and delight which inspired the pale &ce of Blind 
Bartimeus, when, at the touch of Christ, his eye first 
saw the light, and he gazed upon the &ce of his Lord; 
and the same emotion in the face and attitude of the 
deaf mute, when the great Physician put his finger 
into the dull, and dead ear, uttering the miraculous 
"j^ApAo^," "Be opened," and ms ears were un- 
stopped to catch the sweet sound of his Saviour's 
words, and the imprisoned tongue sprang fix)m the 
chains of silence into the music of gratitude and praise. 

4. No mortal hand may repeat the miracle, — ^no 
human surgery can promise in every case healing and 
relief; but the hand made cimning by the skill of 
Christian compassion, has wrought wonders already 
by its vicarious speech ;* and given an almost miracu- 
lous morning to the darkened and silent soul of the 
unfortunate. There are many interesting psycholog- 
ical inquiries which are suggested in regard to tiiose 
who are deprived of one or more of the senses ; as 
whether, to use the allegorical language of Bunyan, 
when " ear gate" and " eye gate," uxose " avenues of 
approach to the town of Mansoul," be closed up, there 
be not some new method of access, not cognizable to 
our senses, by which our Father in Heaven draws 
nigh to His afflicted children ? 

6. I have no visionary theoiy to suggest on this 

* The ioBcription on the seal of the Institatioii is **YmmA 
uunj^," ihs hamd doing ikt i^jUB of tht Umguo. 
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•objecti but it is a pleasant testiinony that I am able 
to give, after a clc»e examination, that in the process of 
instnicting the deaf mnte, it has been a question with 
me, whether there be any. disadvantage, as to their re- 
ligious wel&re, in the loss of human sounds of fi>lly and 
error, which mislead and direct so many others. There 
has been an abundant success in deyeloping the oon- 
scienoe, walming into life their religious sentiments, 
and establishing direct communion with the Father 
of Spirits. 

6. We rejoice, therefore, in the priyilege of taking 
part in the services of this occasion. We count it a 
pleasant thing to be present at the beginning of an 
edifice, where sumpl^ accommodations shall invite mul- 
titudes of the amcted to its fostering care. We wel- 
come them not only to a safe belter, to kindly 
protection, to usefdl a!rts, but to the teachings and 
consolations of religion. We congratalate those who 
wiU come after us, afflicted like tiiose who are now 
with us, in the advantages which wiU accrue to them 
from what we have founded to^y. 

7. Now let Knowledge and Beligion receive and 
educate them on these pleasant lawns,' — let their play- 
ful feet find recreation long after our own have rested 
from the pilgrimage of life. Here may God speak to 
them in ike vision of the morning, and of tiie stars ; 
and within the chapel, here to m consecrated to Sis 
worship, may generations be prepared for the Temple 
on high, where no tongue is silent, and no ear is deaf. 

Quwnoia.— l.WhatwttfliheboaatofAtigTistiuiGnHffl & Of wlittt 
was Boxne unable to boast? 8. What have painters studied to dof 
4, In what chapter and verse of the Bible is theVord ^'Sphphathtf* 
to be found t Am. Mark, Tth chapter, S4th Terse. 5. What is 
alluded to in the phrase ^pioarious tpieeh"^ (Sea Note at the 
foot of preceding P^^) d> What claases of persons are meant in 
the words, "His amicted children?" 7. What interesting psycho- 
logical inquiries are suggested in re^rd to them! 8. In what has 
there been abundant success! 9. With what wish does this pieoe 
elose ?, 

Are the questions in the 2d paragraph direct or indiieet ff What 
inflection to each? 
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LESSOV 0L2V. 

Sfbx asd 'DwrnxMi — 1. Som' kj>» yile; base. S. Sub' am, eziet; 
eontinne. 8. Qsss' u al ibt, one pivea to the indnlgeaee of the bodLy 
•ppetiteB. 4. Re gip' so oa ted^ interchanged ; mutuaL 6 Im f^' ed^ 
inyolyed; ineluded by inference. 6. ^' no oaroi^ presimiption ; 
eonceit. 7. Sin' m teb, corrupt ; eyiL 8. Dm tort^ xd, perverted, 
t. SiTF fica/, to be enough, or euffieient. 1(X En oboaoh' rso, intrnd- 
mg; claiBUJig irhat belongs to another. 11. Scoio'. vlk, hesitata 
12. As pjot' sioN, calmnny ; false aecusation. 18. Da ssir sion, strife; 
discord. 14. Sm i lar'^itt, likeness; resemblance. 15. Dxguqi'* 
taom, a falling off* decay. 



THE TEST OP TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 

VILUAll ocywFBi 

1. No friendship will abide the test^ 
lliat stands on sordid interest. 

Or mean self-loye erected ; 
Nor such as may awhile subsist, 
Between the sot and sensualist, 

For Yidous ends connected. 

fL Who seeks a friend should come disposed 
T* exhibit in full bloom • lisclosed, 

The graces and the beauties 
That form the character he seeks ; 
For 'tis a union, that bespeaks 

RedpTOcated duties. 

8* Mutual attention is implied, 
And equlal truth on eillier side, 

And constantly supported ; 
'Tis senseless arrogance t' accuse 
Another of sinister yiews^ 

Our own as much distorted 

4. Bat wHl sincerity suffice ? 
It is indeed abore all price, 

And must be made the basis ; 
But every virtue of the soul 
Must constitute the charming wAole, 

All rfiiniTig in their plaices. 
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& A fretful temper will diyide 
Hie dosest knot that may be lied. 

By ceaseless sharp corrosion ; 
A temper passionate and fierce 
May suddenly your joys disperse. 

At one immense explosion. 



0. How bright soe'er the prospect ( 

All thoughtsof friendshipare but dreamy 

If envy chance to creep in ; 
An envious man, if you succeed, 
M^ prove a dangerous foe indeed, 
But not a friend worth keepmg. 

7. As envy pines at good possessed. 
So jealousy looks forth distressed. 

On good that seems approaching ; 
And, if success his steps attend, 
Discerns a rival in a friend. 

And hates him for encroaching. 

8. A man renowned for repartee. 
Will seldom scruple to make free 

With friendship's finest feeling ; 
Will thrust a dagger at your breasi, 
And say he wounded you in jest^ 

By way of balm for healing. 

9. Whoever keeps an open ear 
For tattlers, will be sure po hear 

The trumpet of contention ; 
Aspersion is the babbler's trade, 
To listen is to lend him aid, 

And rush into dissension. 

10. The man that hails you Tom or Jack, 
And proves by thumping on your back| 

How he esteems your merit, 
Is such a friend, that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed. 

To pardon or to bear it. 

11. A similarity of mind. 

Or something not to be defined. 
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First fixes our attention ; 
So manners decent and polite, 
The same we practiced at first sights 

Must save it from declension. 

12. The noblest friendship ever shoTni, 
l%e Saviour's history makes known, 

Though some have turned and turned it; 
And whether being crazed or blind, 
Or seeking with a biased mind, 

Have not, it seems, discerned it. 

13. O friendship, if my soul forego 
Thy dear delights while here below; 

To mortify and grieve me. 
May I myself at last appear 
Unworthy, base, and insincere. 

Or may my friend deceive me ! 

QuKsnoNs. — 1. What kind of friendship will not abide the testt 
2 Wliat bespeaks reciprocated duties? 8. What is senseless arro- 
gance f 4. What mast be made the basis ? 5. What must constitute 
the charming whole? 6. What will a fretful, passionate temper dot 
7. What is asserted of envy? 8. What, of an envious man? 9. 
What is said of jealousy? 10. What, of a man renowned for re- 
partee? 11. What will lead to dissension? 12. Can you repeat 
the 10th stanza? 13. What first fixes our attention? 14. What 
must prevent declension? 16. What is the noblest friendship ever 
shown ? 16. What wish is expressed in the closing stanza? 

What is the use of the apostrophes in the words, t exhibit, V a> 
euse, 2d and 3d stanzas ? See Sanders* Spelling Book, p. 158. Why 
are they abbreviated? Atu. For the sake of the meter. 



LESSON CLXVI. 



SiiLL AND DzFim. — 1. Pno OBXBs' zvE» advancing; rising in grade. 
t. E THs' BE AL» heavenly. 8. Void, vacancy ; empty space. 4, 
Gba da' tion, a degree in any order or series. 6. Es sen' tlu; ne« 
eessary ; indispensable. 6. Okb' it, the path or course of a planet 
in its periodical revolution. 7. Hurl' ed, thrown with violence. 
6. Be pin' ED, grumbled ; murmured. 9. En' oines, instruments of 
action ; means ; agents. 10. As subd', contrary to reason ; foolish. 
11. Stu rend' om, astonishing; amazing; vast in extent 12. (V. 
«a ATiMi performs ; acts. 18. Rapt, enraptured ; entranoad. 

16 
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OKDXB OF CBXATIOlfr. 

1. See tluroagh iliie air, this oeean, and this earth, 
All matter qmakj and bursting into birth. 
AboTe, how high piogressiTe life ma j go ! 
Around, how wide, how de^ extend bekow ! 
Vast ohahi of b^ig ! whidi from God b^;an. 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man, 
Beast, bird, fish, inseel, wMflh no e je ean see^ 
No glass can reach ; firom infinite to tiiee, 
From thee to nothing. On superior powers 
Were we to press, ioierior might <m ours } 
Or in the fim ereation leave a Toid, 
Where, one step broken, the great scale's destrojed; 
From nature's chain, wfatttever link you strike. 
Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the diain alike, 

% And if each system in gradation roll 
Alike essential to the amazing whole, 
The least c(mfusion but in one, not aU 
That system only, but the whole must Mi 
Let earth unbalanced from her (Mrbit fly. 
Planets and suns run lawless through the sky , 
Let ruling angels from their sphere be hurled, 
Being on being wredced, and wc^rld on world ; 
Heaven's whc^e foundations to their center nod. 
And nature trembles to the throne of God. 
All this dread order bre^ — for wfaoml for th6ef 
Vile w6rm !— oh, m^bdness ! pride ! impiety ! 

S. What if the foot, ofdmned the dust to tread. 
Or iiand, to tml, aspired to be the head f 
vVhat if the head, the eye, the ear repined 
To serve mere engines to the rulii^ mind ? 
Just as absurd for any part to claim 
To be another in this general frame: 
Just as absurd to mourn the task or pains 
The great Directing Mind of all ordiuna 

4. All are but parts of one stupendoas whole. 
Whose body nature is and God the soul ; 
That, changed through all, and yet in all the 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame ; 
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Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ^ 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent ; 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part, 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart ; 
As full, as perfect, in vOe man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and bums : 
To Him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 

QuKiioiiB. — 1. What is meant by vast chain of being ff 2. What 
would be the result of **the least confusion" ? 3. What cases of 
confusion does the poet suppose f 4. What mode of reasoning is 
employed in the Sd stanza? 5. What yiew of Grod and nature ar« 
given m the last paragraph ff 

Why the rising inflection on break and thee, and the falling on 
whom, 2d paragraph? What rules for each ? Why the falling in- 
flections on worm, madnese, pride, and impiety f Rule YIIL p. 81. 
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Sfbll Ain> Dxmns. — 1. Pbb par' a to bt, introductory. 2. Ex eh* 
FU n ca' noNS, illustrations ; examples ; instances. 8. Con' n sent, 
ehaste ; {>ure. 4. Ybt' bb an, one grown old or experienced in mili- 
tary service. 5. Bkv o lu' tion ist, one engaged in effecting a change 
of government 6. Tbxa' son, the crime of betraying, or attempting 
to betray or overthrow the State. * 7. Ag obbs' sion, the first act of 
injury ; attack ; assault 8. Un sheath' ed, drew from the scabbard* 
9. E man' 01 PA ted, freed from servitude. 

1. Cjb! bar, (see note, p. 166.) 

2. Soip' I o, (see note, p. 297.) 

8. Hah' ni bai^ a celebrated Carthaginian general, bom B. C. 247. 
He was the most formidable of all the enemies of the Romans, by 
whom he was ultimately defeated. He destroyed himBelf by poison 
St Kioomedia» in Bithynia» B. C. 183. 

OHARAOTER OF WASHIN€W?ON. 

phuxjps. 

1. Sir, it matters very little what immediate spot 

may be th^ birth-place of such a man as Washington. 

No people can claim, no country can appropriate him ; 

the lx)on of Providence to the human race, his fame 
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18 eternity, and his residence creation. Though it was 
the defeat of our arms, and the disgrace of our policy, 
I ahnost bless the convulsion in which he had his ori- 
gin. K the heavens thundered, and the earth rocked, 
yet, when the storm passed, how pure was the cliniate 
that it cleared ; how bright in the brow of the firma- 
ment was the planet which it revealed to us! 

2. In the Droduction of Washington it does really 
appear as if Nature was endeavoring to improve upon 
herself, and that all the virtues of the ancient world 
were but so many studies preparatory to the patriot 
of the new. Individual instances, no doubt, there 
were — splendid exemplifications of some single quali- 
cation; ^Caesar was merciful, "Scipio was continent^ 
•Hannibal was patient; but it was reserved for Wash- 
ington to blend them all in one, and like the lovely 
master-piece of the Grecian artist, to exhibit in one 
glow of associated beauty, the pride of every model, 
and the perfection of every master. 

3. As a general, he marshaled the peasant into a 
veteran, and supplied by discipline the absence of ex- 
perience ; as a statesman, he enlarged the policy of the 
cabinet into the most comprehensive system of general 
advantage ; and such was the wisdom of his views, 
and the philosophy of his counsels, that to the soldier 
and the statesman, he almost added the character of 
tlie sage ! A conqueror, he was untainted with the 
crime of blood ; a revolutionist, he was free from any 
stain of treason ; for aggression commenced the con- 
test, and his country called him to the command. 

4. Liberty unsj?eathed his sword, necessity stained, 
victory returned it. If he had paused here, history 
might have doubted what station to assign him: 
whether at the head of her citizens or her soldiers, — 
her heroes or her patriots. But the last glorious act 
crowns his career, and banishes all hesitation. Who, 
like Washington, after having emancipated a hemis- 
phere, resigned its crown, and preferred the retirement 
of domestic life to the adoration of a land he might be 
almost said to have created i 
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** ITow shall we rank thee upon glory's page, 
Thou more than soldier and just less than sago ; 
All thou hast been reflects less fame on thee, 
Far less, thMi all thou hast forborne to be !" 

QtTBSTioNS. — 1. What does the speaker say of the birth-place of 
Washington f 2. What does Nature really appear to have Sought 
in the production of Washington? 8. How does the speaker repie- 
sent him as a conqueror? 4. Ab a reyolutionistt 5. What la it 
that crowns his career? 
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Sfxix Ain> I>EfiinL — 1. Sack' c?lotb, coarse cloth ; a garment worn 
in mourning or distress. 2. Br sist' uess, that can not be withstood. 

8. Clus' ter ino, growing in clusters or bunches. 4. Wont, accus- 
tomed. 5. Tearn' TSQf longing. 6. Ca rcss', to treat with fondness. 
7. Tress' b8» locks or curls of hair. 8. Sxmicx' kk, smitten ; afflicted. 

9. To' gjsx, sign ; expression of feeling. 10. Con yvl' siyx lt, with 
violent shaking, or agitation. 

bayib's lament fob his son, ABSALOU. 

H. p. irxuA 
1. The king stood still 

Till the last echo died ; then^ throwing off 
The sackcloth from his brow, and layuig back 
The pall from the still features of his child, 
He bowed his head upon liim, and broke forth 
In the resistless eloquence of woe : 

' Alas ! my noble boy ! that thou shouldst die! 
J who wcrt made so beautifully fair ! 
That death should settle in thy glorious eye, 

And leave his stillness in this clustering hair ! 
How could he mark thee for the silent tomb, 
My proud boy, Absalom ! 

" Cold is thy brow, my son ! and I am chill, 
As to my bosom I have tried to press thee ! 

Hdw wad I wont to feel my pulses thrill, 
Like a rich harp-string, yearning to caress thee, 

And hear thy sweet ' my father P from those dumb 
And cold lips, Absalom ! 



(pV) -A 
Tliou, 
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4b ** But death is on thee ; I shall hear the gosh 
Of music, and the yoioes of the joung; 
And life will pass me in the mantling blush, 

And the dark tresses to the soft winds flung ;— 
But thou no more, with thy sweet Toioe, shalt CQm.e 
To meet me, Absalom ! 

& " And oh! when I am stricken, and my heart, 
Like a bruised reed, is waiting to be broken. 
How will its love for thee, as I depart, 

Yearn for thine eiur to dbrink its last deep token I 
It were so sweet, amid death's gathering gloom. 
To see thee, Absalom ! 

6. " And now, farewell ! Tfis hard to give thee up. 

With death so like a gentle slumber on thee ! — 
And thy dark sin !— oh ! I could drink the cup. 

If from this woe its bitterness had won thee. 
May Crod have called thee, like a wanderer, home^ 
My lost boy, Absalom !^' 

7. He covered up his &ce, and bowed himself 
A moment on his child ; then, giving him 
A look of melting tenderness, he cl^ed 
His hands convulsively, as if in prayer. 
And, as if strength were given him of God, 
He rose up calmly, and composed the pall 
Firmly and decently,— rand left him there. 
As if his rest had been a breathing sleep. 
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HiaCELLANEOnS PABAGBAPHS 

Lbarnino. 

How empty learning, and how vain is art, 
But as it mends the life and guides the heart 
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% Tikb eifl that men do, lives after diem ; 
Hie good 18 oft interred with their bones. 

MXBIT. 

S. Be tihou the first true merit to befriend ; 

His jKnise is lost, who waits till all oommend. 

FoRGIVENXSS. 

4. ^Tia easier for the generous to forgive^ 
Hum fcT off&iae to ask it. 



How little do they see what i$j who frame 
Heir hasty judgment upon that whidi ieenu. 



COVSCXENOX. 

d. Hie sweetest cordial we receive at last^ 
Is conscience of our virtuous actioDa past 

EbfVT. 

7, Base envy withers at another's joy. 

And hates Hal exoeUenoe it can not reach* 



EXPERISNCS. 

8. Expmence jomed with common sense, 
To mortals is a providence. 

Cowards. 

9. Cowards die many times before their deaths; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 

Idlbnsss. 

10. I would not waste my spring of youth 
In idle dalliance : I would plant ridi seeds. 
To blossom in my manhood, and bear fruit. 
When I am old. 
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11. Ho that hath nature in him, must be gratefid ; 
Tis the Creator's primary great law 
That links the chain of beings to each other. 

Ikokatttudb, 

12. If there be a crime 

Of deeper dye than all the guilty train 
Of human Tices, 'tb ingratitude. 

Words. 
13i» Words are things; and a small drop of ink. 
Falling like a dew upon a thought, produces 
That which makes thousands, periuips millions, think. 

Ihfluknck. 

14. A pebble in the streamlet scant, 

Has turned the course of many a riTer; 
A dew-drop on the tender plant, 
Has waq)ed the giant oak forever. 

. FlDEUTT. 

15. His words are bonds, his oaths are oracies ; 

His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 
His tears pure messengers sent from his heart : 
His heart as &r from fraud, as heaven from earth. 

Goodness. 
10. The words whidi thou hast uttered, 

Are of thy soul a part, 
And the good seed thou hast scattered, 
' Is springing from the heaili. 

Flattbbt. 
17. For praise too dearly loved, or warmly sou^t, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought ; 
And the weak soul within itself unblest, 
Leans for idl pleasure on another's breast * 
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Happiness. 

18. Beware what earth calls happiness ; beware 
All joys, but joys that never can expire ; 
Who builds on less than an immortal base, 
Fond as he seems, condemns his joys co death. 

TOUXA. 

Opportunttt, 

19 There is a tide in the afeirs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows, and in miseries. 



Occasion. 

20. Miss not the occasion ; by the forelock take 
That subtle Power, the never-halting Time, 
Lest a mere moment's putting-ofT should make 
Mischance almost as heavy as a crime. 

W0BDBW0S1B. 

Guilt. 

21. What a state is guilt. 
When every thing alarms it ! Like a sentinel, 
Who sleeps upon his watch, it wakes in dread, 
E'en at a breath of wind. 

HAVAlBk 

Ths Passiqnb. 

22. O, how the passions, insolent and strong. 
Bear our weak minds their rapid course along ; 
Make us the madness of their will obey. 
Then die, and leave us to our griefs a prey. 



DxJTT. 

Baj^ed strength and radiant beauty,-- 
^ese were one in nature's plan ; 

Humble toil and heavenward duty,— 
These will form the perfect man. 

16* 
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Equautt. 

84. Consider man, weigh well thy frame, 
Tlie king, the beg^ are the same ; 

Dust formed us alL Each breathes his day, 
Thsia sinks into his native day. 

COMFLAXNT. 

85. To ten thy miseries will no comfort breed; 

Men help thee most who think thou hast no need ; 
But if the world once thy misfortunes know, 
Thou soon shalt lose a friend and find a foe. 



Falsshood. 

26. Let fiilsehood be a stranger to thy lips ; 
Shame on the policy that first b€^an 

To tamper with the heart to hide its thoughts ! 
And doubly shame on that inglorious tongue, 
That sold its honesty and told a lie. 

BATAMDk 

COURTEST. 

27. Would you both please, and be instructed too, 
Watch well the rage of i^iining, to subdue ; 
Hear every man upon his &vorite theme. 
And ever be more knowing than you seem ; 
The lowest genius will afford some light, 

Or give a hint that had escaped your sight. 
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Spill Aim Dwmm. — ^1. As' bx tra bt, dwpotio; tymmioaL a. 
Bbav' ino, setting at defiance. 8. Eb sign' kd, ^ave up. 4w Pam' ttb, 
unresisting. 6. Vol un tbebs', offers voluntarily. 6. Yas' sal aoSi 
political servitude ; slavery. 7. Sbp ul ghsbs', tombs. 8. Do fbn8'« 
MD, assigned; bestowed. 

1. Ctbs' I PHoir, {Tet^ iphofif) the Athenian who brought forward 
the proposition in relation to the crown of gold, which the Athe- 
nians decreed to Demosthenes for his pubUo services. 

2. Mab' a TBOir, (see note^ p. 86L) 

a. Puxji' A, a town in Bosotia^ in Ancient Greece^ celebrated for 
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Che batlle in which tbe Peniana, tind«r M«rdoiiii]i» wen defeated 
by the Greeks, R C. 479. 

4. Sal' a kis, a celebrated island of Oreece, off the coaet of At- 
tioa, near which tiie Persians were completely defeated in a sea- 
fight, 480 B. a 

& Aa IS MI* SI at, a promontory on the north-west side of Enbosa. 
Off this coast the Greeks obtained their first victory over the fleet 
of Xerz«s, king of Persia. 

6. JEa' OBI MS, a distinguished Athenian orator, who accused 
Cteeiphon, and brpught him to trial, for his proposition respecting 
tbe erown of gold decreed to Demesthenea, He was bora 607 B. £ 

« 
ATHENIAN P ATBIOTISM. 

DiaiOSTBSNn^ 

1. The Athenians never -were known to live con* 
tented in a slavish, though secure obedience to unjust 
and arbitrary power. No: Our whole history is a 
series of gallant contests for preeminence : the whole 
period of our national existence has been spent in 
braving dangers, for the sake of glory and renown. 

2. -Ajid so highly do vou esteem such conduct, as 
characteristic of the Athenian spirit, that those of 
your ancestors who were most eminent for it^ are ever 
the most favorite objects of your praise. And with 
reason: for, who can reflect without astonishment on 
the magnanimity of those men who resigned their 
lands, gave up their citv, and embarked in tiieir ships, 
rather than live at the bidding of a stranger 7 

3. The Athenians of that day looked out for no 
speaker, no general, to procure them a state of easy 
slavery. They had the spirit to reject even life, unless 
they were allowed to enjoy that life in freedom. For 
it was a principle fixed deeply in every breast, that 
man was not born to his parents only, but to his country. 

4. And mark the distinction. He who regards 
himself as bom only to his parents, waits in passive 
submission for the nour of nis natural dissolution. 
He who considers that he is the child of his country, 
also, volunteers to meet death rather than behold that 
country reduced to vassalage ; and thinks those insults 
and disgraces which he must endure, in a state en- 
slaved, much more terrible than death. 
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6. Should I attempt to assert that it was I who in' 
spired you with sentiments worthy of your ancestors, 
I should meet the just resentment oi every hearer. 
No : it is my point to show that such sentiments are 
properly your own ; that they were the sentiments of 
your country long before my day. I claim but nay 
share of merit in having acted on such principles m 
every part of my administration. 

6. He, then, who condemns every part of my ad- 
ministration, — ^he who directs you to treat me with 
severity, as one who has involved the State in terrors 
and dangers, — ^while he labors to deprive me of pres- 
ent honor, robs you of the applause of all posterity. 
For, if you now pronounce, that, as my public conduct 
has not been right, 'Ctesiphon must stand condemned, 
it must be thought that you yourselves have acted 
wrong, not that you owe your present state to the 
caprice of fortune. 

7. But it can not be 1 No : my countrymen, it can 
not be that you have acted wrong in encountering 
danger bravely for the liberty and sSety of all Greece. 
No I I affirm it by the spirits of our sires, who rushed 
upon destruction at Marathon ! — ^by those who stood 
arrayed at 'Plataea I — by those who fought the sea-fight 
at ^Salamis! — ^by the men of 'Artemisiuml — ^by the 
others, so many and so brave, who now rest in our 
public sepulchers I — ^all of whom their country judged 
worthy of the same honor; all, I say, ^JEschines; not 
those only who prevailed, not those only who were 
victorioto. And with reason. What was the part of 
gallant men, they all performed. Their success was 
such as the Supreme Kuler of the world dispensed to 
each. 

QuBBnoNB. — 1. How are the Athenians described in the first four 
paragraphs ? 2. What is said of him who is born only to his pa- 
rents f 3. Of him who considers himself as the child of his coun- 
try f 4. What merit does Demosthenes claim in the 5th paragraph f 
fi. What does the orator say of the man who condemns every part 
of hia administration f 6. What is said of the position of Ctesi- 
phon f 7. What does he affirm in ihe 7th paiagraph f & By what 
OOM he make the affirmation? 
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LESSON GLXXI. 

Spell and Disrax. — 1. Cho' nAL, belonging to, or composinff a 
clioir. 2. Stm' pho ndes, a consonance ; harmony of sounds. 8. %z- 
tol', elevate in praises ; magnify. 4. Puime, the first part oi the 
day ; the dawn. 5. Gib' clet, little circle, or orb. 6. O' bi ent, 
rising. 1. Mts' tic^ mysterious; intricate. 8. Qua tsb' in on, four; 
in fourfold union. 9. Mul' ti fobm, having many forms or shapes. 
10. Vo' GAL, having a voice. 1 1. Boun' tk ous, lioeral ; kind. 

MORNING HYMN. 

mLiov. 

1. These are thy glorious works, Parent of good, 
Almighty ! Thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair ! Thyself how wondrous, then \ 

Unspeakable ! who sitt'st above these heavens, 

To us invisible, or dimly seen 

In these Thy lower works ; yet these declare 

Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 

Speak ye, who best can 'tell, ye sons of light, 

Angels ! for ye behold him, and with songs 

And choral symphonies, day without night, 

Grcle his throne rejoicing. Ye hi heaven : 

On earth, join, all ye creatures, to extol. 

Him first. Him last. Him midst, and without end t 

2. Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 

Sure pledge of day, that crown'st the smiling mom 
With thy bright circlet, praise Him in thy sphere, 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. 
Thou Sun, of this great world both eye and soul. 
Acknowledge Him thy greater ; sound His praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'st. 
And when high noon hast gained, and when thou fall'st 
Moon, that now meets the orient sun, now fliest 
With the fixed stars, fixed in their orb that flies ; 
And ye five other wandering fires, that move 
In mystic dance, not without song ; resound 
His praise, who out of darkness called up lighL 

3. Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 

Of iiature's womb, that in quaternion ruo^ 
Perpetual dbrole, multiform, and mix, 
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And nourish all things ; let your oeaseleas ohaoge 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 
Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or gray. 
Till the sun punt your fleecy skirts with gold, 
In honor to the world's great Author rise, 
Whether to deck with ck)uds the unoolored sky« 
Or wet the thirsty earth with fiJling showers ; 
Rising or fiJling, still advance His praise. 

4. His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow. 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pineSi 
With eyery plants in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow. 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune His jwaiae. 
Join voices, all ye living souls ! ye birds 

That, singing, up to heaven's gate ascend, 

Bear on your wings and in your notes Bjs praiao. 

5. Te lliat in waters glide, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep. 
Witness, if I be silent, mom or even, 

To hill or valley, foijptain or fresh shade, 
Made vocal by my song, and taught His praise. 
Hail, universal Lord ! be bounteous still 
To give us only good : and, if the night 
Have gathered aught of evil, or concealed, 
Disperse it, as now light dispels the dark ! 

QuBRttm.— L What address to the Almighty forms the (^>eiiing 
of this piece! 2, What beings are called upon to join in extolling 
Him f 3. What is here meant by " Fairest of Stars'^? An8, Yenus : 
the most brilliant of all the planets. 4. What is allnded to in the 
wordS) — *'Last in the train of ni^ht^ if better thou belong not to 
thedawn**! Ans, The allnsion is to the alternate appearance of 
Yenns in the morning and eyening; whence she has been called the 
morning and the evenina ttar, 5. W* hat are the ** five other wander- 
ing fires" referred to? Ana. Mercury, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn ; which, with those previously mentioned, were all that 
had been discovered in Milton's time. 6: What is alluded to in the 
words, — " In mystic dance not without song'* f An$, llie aUnsioii 
probably is to the celebrated theory of Pythagoras^ the Grecian 
philosopher, who supposed, that the heavenly bodies were con 
stantly engaged in performing a sort of choral dance around the 
central fire. He, moreover, imagined them to pursue their course 
according to certain notes produced by their own harmonious ai^ 
rangement and m^ovement; whence the phrase, **IA« mtuie ^rf the 
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LESSON CLZXII. 

Spbll and Dxmrx. — 1. Yir, to compare ; to compete with. 2. 
JSAiff RAViTM, story; history. 8. Dio'ta tsd, suggested; oomposed. 
4. Mt ihol' o qy, a system of fables and fabulous doctrines resjpeot- 
ing tBe deities of heathen nations. 6. Ma tb' bi al ism, the opinion 
of those who maintain that the soul of man is not a spiritual sub- 
•tance distinct from matter, but that it is the result or effect of the 
organization of matter in the bod^. 6. Ii. lus' tba imtt, made ap- 
parent 7. I dol' a trt, the worship of idols or imaffe^ 8. Tbanb- 
VOBM a' nov, change. 9. Dm soc i va' tion, act of diffuung. 10. Su- 
FKB KAT' u RAi^ supcrior; extraordinary. 

1. Ho' im, a celebrated Greek poet^ who flourished about 900 
before Christ His most celebrated work is called the Iliad. 

2. Ju' iro^. a celebrated goddess^ who is represented as the wife of 
Jupiter. 

8. Di a' HA, the goddess of hunting. She is represented as a 
ttrong active maiden : bearing on her uionlders a quiver, and in her 
hand a bow or hunting spear. 

4w LoH Qif NU8» a celebrated Greek critic^ who flourished in the 
middle of the 8d century, and was beheaded by the emperor. 
Aurelian, A. D. 278. 

THE BIBLE AND THE ILIAD. 

FRANCSS WATLAHDb 

1. But considered simply as an intellectual produc- 
tion, who will compare tne poems of "Homer with the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament? 
"Where in the Hiad shall we find simplicity and pathos 
which shall vie with the narrative of Moses, or max- 
ims of conduct to equal in wisdom the Proverbs of 
Solomon, or sublimity which does not fade away be- 
fore the conceptions of Job, or David, of Isaiah, or 
St. Johi^? 

2. But I can not pursue this comparison. I feel 
that it is doing wrong to the mind that dictated the 
Biad, and to those other mighty intellects on whom 
the light of the holv oracles never shined. Who that 
has read his poem has not observed how he strove in 
vain to give dignity to the mythology of his time? 
Who has not seen how the religion of his country, 
unable to support the flight of his imagination, sunk 
powerless bieneath him? It is the unseen world, 
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where the master spirits of ottr race breatlie freely, 
and we are at home ; and it is monrniul to behold tne 
intellect of Homer, striving to free itself &om the 
conceptions of mateiialism, and then sinking down in 
hopeless despair, to weave idle tales about Jupiter 
ana 'Juno, Apollo and *Diana. 

3. But the difficulties under which he labored are 
abundantly illustrated by the fact, that the light which 

Eoured upon the human intellect, taught other ages 
ow unworthy was the religion of his day, of the man 
who was compelled to use it " It seems to me," says 
*Longinus, '* tnat Homer, when he describes dissensions, 
jealousies, tears, imprisonments, and other afflictions 
to his deities, hath, as much as was in his power, made 
the men of the Iliad gods, and the gods men. To 
men, when afflicted, death is the termination of evils ; 
but he hath made not only the nature, but the miser- 
ies, of the gods eternal." 

4. If, then, so great results have flowed from this 
one effort of a single mind, what may we not expect 
from the combined efforts of several, at least his equals 
in power over the human heart ? If that one genius, 
though groping in the thick darkness of absurd idol- 
atry, wrought so glorious a transformation in the cha- 
racter of his countrymen, what may we not look for, 
from the dissemination of those writings, on whose 
authors was poured the full splendor of eternal truth? 
If unassisted human nature, spell-bound by a childish 
mythology, have done so much, what may we not 
hope for, from the supernatural efforts of pre-eminent 

gmius, which spake as it was moved by the Holy 
host? 

QuiDSTiONS. — 1. With what inquiry does this piene begin? 2. 
What is the next inquiry i .8. To what did Homer strive in vain 
to give dignity ? 4. What is it mournful to behold 5. How are 
the difficulties under which he labored illustrated? 6. What quo- 
tation fi'om Longinusf 
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SE7SB SAT FAIL. 




1. Press 
S. With 
S. The 
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Qn-wBid, tis wis - er Than sit • ting a - side, And dreaming and 
eye ev • er open, A tongue that's not dumb. And heart tliat will 
spir -it of an - gels Is ac - tive, I know, As high-er and 




sigh-ing, And waiting the tide: 
nev - er To sor - row succumb, 
high - er In glo - ry they go ; 



In life's earnest bat - tie, They 
We'll battle and conquer, Though 
Methinks on bright pinicms From 
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■*-:ji»^ 

on - ly prevail, Who dai-ly march onward, And never say fail, 
thousands assail. How strong and how mighty, Wlio never say fail, 
heaven they sail. To cheer and encourage, Who nev-cr say fail. 



I'hen onward, keep pushing, 

And press on your way. 
Unheeding the envious 

Who would you betray ; 
All obstacles vanish, 

All enemies quail, 
In fear of their wisdom* 

Who never say fiiil. 



5. 
In life's rosy morning. 

In manhood's firm pride, 
Let this be the motto, 

Our footstejis m) guide 
In storm and in sunsliine, 

Whatever assail. 
We'll onward and conqii«r, 

And never say tuL 
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enXBQ 18 OOHDIO. 
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1. Sprtaf i« coming ! Spring is eoining,With itt badt and ro-ty flowers ; 
S. Spring is ooodng'. Spring it coming, Witii Iti sweettf humming bees. 
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Spring is coming ! Spring is coming, With its life— awak'ning showers. 
Spring is coming ! Spring is coming, With its dews and balmy breeze. 



mi^i:\:'^(.^,\i'-^-i^^^JLa 
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Then the earth will cease its sadness. Loosed firom winter's icy chaiiu 
O, the birds with music greeting. Then will poor a welcome strain, 
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Na-4 ire's pulse will beat with gladness. As it smiles fh>m hill and plain 
And the heart HI ith rap -ture beating. Echo bach the song a - gain. 
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INTITATn)N 10 THE COIIHTET. 

Words bf 0. W. SANDERS. B. A. BUSSELZk 




1. Come where shady groves are ringing Music sweet from all the trees ; 
*<. Come where streams are gently flowing^ Softly murmuring thro* the rales; 
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Where the merry bhxls are singing, And the sweetest flowers are flinging 
Where the gentle zephyr's blowing, And the waving grain is grow-ing 



m 



^m 
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All their fragrance to the breeze, All their fragrance to the breeze. 
On the hills, and in the dales, On the hills, and in the dales. 



^af ;r; i jjT^ir;-f d^ ^r^'^ 



Come, where Nature— lofty soaring. 

Spreads her canvas broad and high ; 
Where the waterlall is pouring, 
And the cataract is roanng 

Loud its anthems to the sky. 

Loud its aatbems to the iky 



Come where friendship's dearest treaa 
ures, 
Love and happmess, abound ; 
Where the sweetest, purest pleasnjet, 
Are enjoyed in fullest measures, 
I Smiling sweetly aij anniad. 
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I LOVE THE WESIL 



O. W. SAHSEBS. 




1. I lore the wwt, the gallant west, Vhth lU bright and sonny streams , 
S. I love the west, the mighty «iest. With its wild and shady glens. 



^mrr H ! f iitfc^Him 



9J "*-^ 



The land of the brare, the land of the free^ The luid of my childhood's 
*Tis there the dash-ing wa - ter - fall Ma - jes • tic^ beau-ty 



m^rrrr^^mr^^^r^ 
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ms. The land of my childhoocVs dreanu. 
nds, Ma - jes - tic beau-iy lends. 
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3. 
1 love the west, the glorious west, 

Witli its rivers old and grand,— 
Its siiven* lakes which proudly bear 

The freight of many a land. 

4. 
I love the west, the beauteous west, 

With its prairies broad and free ; 
The heart with purest rapture swells, 

AS we gaaw oi^tiie flowery lea. 



5. 
I love the west, the sunny west. 

With its green hills, ^nd its flowers, 

Its verdnnt plains, and smiling grot-es, 

Where tlic wild vine weaves iU bow> 

[en 

0. 

\ love the west, the far off west ; 

For my home and heart are there ; 
May Heaven's blessings on it rest, 
Is my humble, anleut prayer. 
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From the qfo we have made of Sanders' New Series of Beading 
Books, thus far, we are prepared to say that wo are highly pleased 
with them. They are methodical, progressive, and entertaimDg, and 
well calculated to make good readers. 

ANNIE THOMSON, Pria of Primary Depart. Ward School, Na 2a 
H. G. PRESTON, Principal of Primary School, No. 54L 
N. P. BEERS, Principal of Ward School, No, 16. 
UELLEN MARSH, Principal of Primary Department, Na 15. 
A. D. DUBOIS, Principal of Ward School, No. 86. 
li. W. WOOSTER, Principal of Female Department, No. 86. 
GEO. W. COOPER, Principal of Ward School, No. 21. 
O. MURPHT, Principal of Female Department^ Ward School, No. 21. 
ANNA G. COOK, Principal of Primary Department, No. 21. 
J. H. FANNING, Principal of Ward School, No. 12. 
ANNA M. MARSH, Principal of Female Department, No. 12. 
ELIZA JARVIS, Principal of Primary Department, Na 12. 
JOHN J. ANDERSON, Principal of Ward School, No. 81. 
ELIZABETH SAYRE, Principal of Female Department, No. 81. 
MARY H. EBBETS, Principal of Primary Department, No. 81. 
SAMUEL S. ST. JOHN, Principal of Ward School, No. 26. 
ELIZA REYNOLDS, Principal of Primary Department, No. 26. 

I have introduced Sanders* Reader in my Department, and thiok 
it a capital Reading Book. 

FRANCES J. JOHNSTON, Principal of Female Department, No. 26 
F. A. FITZPATRICK, Principal of Ward School, No. 27. 
EMILY B. SLEIGHT, Principal of Female Department, No. 27. 
A. E. BOYCE, Principal of Female Department, Ward School, Na 82. 
MARY R EARLE, Principal of Primary Department, No. 82. 
JAS. M. SWEENY, Principal of Ward School, Na 24. 
MART A. McCOSKER, Principal of Female Department, No. 24w 
MARY S. McDERMOTT, Principal of Primary Department, Na 9i 
CATHARINE M. BLANEY, Ward School, Na 25. 
HENRIETTA MOSHER, Principal of Primary School, No. 28. 
MARY TOOKER, Principal of Primary School, No. 8. 
MARGARET J. DOWNS, Principal of Primary School, No. 60. 
CAROLINE JOLLIE, Principal of Primary School, Na 61. 
JOSEPH FINCH, Principal of Ward School, No. 28. 
MARY M. SLATER, Prin. of Female Depart. Ward School, Na 2a 
MATILDA W. WESTFALL, Pria of Primary Depart W. S, Na28. 
MARY C. BROMBUSH, Prin. of Primary Depart Ward School, Na ft 
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H. A. McGORMICK, PrtMiiMa of Priiiiary Sehool, Na S& 
LUCRETIA K MeOUIRE, PrindiNa of Primary School, Ka 26L 
HESTER DORSETT, Prineipol of Primary School, Na 27. 
ELIZABETH E. MEAD, Principal of Primary School, Ka la 
OEORGE MOORE. Prinapal of Vfnd School, No. IC. 
FRANCES A. WESTERVELT, FHn. of Famale Depart W. S^ Na 10 
KATE McMANN, Principal of Primary Depart Ward School, Na 10. 
H. EL OUDLIPP Prineipal of Female Depart Ward School, Na 87. 
G A. GEARY, Prineipia of Primary Sdiool, No. 66. 
0. F. R. OROMTELU Prineipal of Primary Sdiool, Na 89. 
OERTRUDE R JAOKSON, Principal of Primary School, 48. 
CHARLOTTE a SMITH, Prineqial of Primary Sdbool, Na 1, CdI'd 

Sanders' 8d and 4th Readera are need in Ward SdioolNa 44. We 
are highly pleaied with them. N. W. STARB^ PrinetpaL 

J. A. A. EBBEtS^ Prineipal of Female Department, Na 44. 
CATHARINE CONNOLLY, Principal of Primary Department Na 44. 
SARAH L. MILLER^ Prin. of Female Depart. Ward School, Na 46. 
LUCY J. WHITNEY, Prindpal of Primary Department Na 48. 
ELIZA MULLEN, Principal of Female Depart Ward School, Na 8 
GEO. H. GREENE, Prineipal of Ward School, Na 8, ColU 
MARY K ROBBINS, Principal of Ward Primary School, Na 2, CoI'd 

I use Sanders' Pictorial Primer in my School, and consider it in 
▼aluable in teaching amall children. I shiJI introduce other nomben 
of his Books. 

SARAH A. FOWLER, Principal of Primary School, Na 4^ j 



I concur with Mrs. Fowler. 
SARAH J. HATFIELD, Principal of Primary School, Na 48. 
JOHN PETERSON, Principal of Ward School, Na 1, ColU 
P. LOVERIDGE, Principal of Ward School, Na 6, ColU 
ELIZA GWYNNE, Principal of Female Department No. 1, ColU 

I have been ftimiliar with Sanders' Readers for a number of years, 
and I think there are none better. 

CHARLOTTE P. BROWN, Principal of Primary School, Na 1. 



From N. HEDGES, Prineipai of aaasUal and Select Sehooi, 
Newark, N. J. 
I use Sanders' New Series of School Readers, an i do not hed^ 
lo recommend them to other Teachers. 
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The following Taachers bare used, and also reoommmded, Saaderr 
Kew Series of Reading BoolEa :— 
W. SMYTH, Principal of Ow^go Academy. 
TSAAO G. OGDEN, Principal of Binghampton Academy. 
GHAS. R OOBURN, Assoccite Principal of Binghampton Aeademj 
E. J. HAMILTON, Principal of Union School, Bath. 

A. TTPS6N, Principal of Corning Union School 
P. SMITH, Principal of Select School, "Waverly. 

J. H. HARDY, President of Chemung Co. Educational ConyentioA 

B. F. CATLIN, Teacher at Hayaona. 

E. WILLIAMS, Principal of Public School, Painted Post 

D. M. PITCHER, Town Superintendent of Schools, Owego. 

H. N. CHAMPLIN, Teacher of Public School, Waverly. 

WELLS <fc PAYSON, Waverly Seminary. 

WILLIAM B. SLAUGHTER, Superintendent Genesee Model Sdiooi. 

SOLOMON Y. VAN FLEET, Teacher of Public School, Tioga Center. 

I^nm HON. EDWARD DANIELS, Geologist to State of Wiuonmn. 
I take great pleasure in giving my opinion of Sanders* Series of 
Readers, published by Newman A Ivison. I am quite familiar witb 
them, both by a careful personal eocamination and observation of 
their use in oommon schools, and I regard them altogether the best 
Series of Readers extant 



Hie following resolution was passed at the annual School District 
meeting in the village of Waupun, Wisconsin. 

Resolved, That Sanders' Series of School Books is well adapted to 
the use of Common Schools. We would, therefore, cheerfully recom- 
mend ^ their use to the oommon schools of Waupun and vicinity, 
believing that by such a course the interest of that maportant branoh 
of oommon school education will be advanced. 



Sanders' Series of Readers is peculiarly adapted to the wants of 
our Common and High Schools. The F xst. Second, and Third Read- 
ers contain pieces calculated both to interest and instruet children and 
youth, while the Fourth and Fifth Readers are well fitted f<Mr High 
Schools and Academies. To parents, guardians, ana teadiiers, we 
cheerfully recommend this Series as constituting the best school books 
BOW presented to the publia 

J WARE, Town Su' erintendent 

GEO. W. FREEMA S, Paator oi Bap. Oh. 

aH.ASHMUN, " Pre*. " . 



Tvwm m rannoET's publicatioiis. 



WOODBURTS GERMAN SERIES. 

WOODBURY'S NEW KETHOB. WITH GERMAN. Priee $1 2S. 
WOODBURTS SHORTER COURSE, WITH GERMAN. Price 7te 
WOODBUR7S ELEMENTARY GERMAN READER. Prioe iSc 
WOODBURY'S ECLECrnC GERMAN READER. Price |1. 
WOODBURY'S NEW METHOD FOR GERMANS; obrr: ^mt Vlt* 

tlfoht )UT (Ericrnung bcr cnglifc^en <Bpxa^, &c. 
WOODBURY'S GERMAN-ENGLISH, AND ENGLISH-GERMAN 
READER. For the use of Gemum and English Sunday Schooli^ 
Families and Private LearneraL With complete Referencee to the 
•'Shorter Conne," and the '* 9lfnc 92ct(obr.^ Price 25e. 

** Mr. WooDBCiiT*! Text-Books bare reeeived general ranetkm ; Xbtj are fl^t dto- 
nladog olbcn In oar academic iustitutions. His plan includes all ibe cxcellcnciea of 
OHendorfTV and goes far beyond the laller. We will gvaraalee for H the preTerenoe of 
any leacber wbo will test it And what we thos venture to say of these Cenaan Text 
Books, we can ecjtialty say of Fasqckllk's FaxHcn Course, founded upon the same 
plaB."~fV9at the Jfatimiul Magazine, 

*WoeDai7RT*s GaaxAN GaAHMAa; or, a SaoaTaa CnintsB wrm tdb GKavAV 
.^MOUAoa.— It is the best Initiatory Gramnuir that we hare seen in any language, being 
preeminently prsctieal io its characler, and combining all the advantages of the analy 
tical and of the synthetic sysiem. We are so well convinced that pupils will advance 
more thoroughly and rapidly with this work, than with aiiv other, that we would be 
glad to see it exclusively used in our schools and academles.**>-CKKfliAie SentiMi. 

<* WooDBiniT*s EcLBcnc Gbbmab Rbadbb^— Tho grunmatiGal works of this 
author upon the German language, have a wide and well-deser^-ed reputation which 
will recommend the present volume. The plan Is excellent, comprising setecttons flnom 
every department of the wide field of German literature, with copious grammatical ref- 
wenoes and vocabulary.** — From the Jfew York Observer, 

PASQUELLE'S FRENCH SERIE& 

FASQUELLE'S NEW FRENCH COURSE Price $1 25. 
FASQUELLE'S COLLOQUIAL FRENCH READER. Price 75c 
FASQUELLE9 TELEMAQUE. With Notes, Referencee,^ Priee76e. 

** with a view of promoting the diAision of whatever may tend to fhcilitate a 
knowledge of the French language, and as a Just tribute of acknowledgment to the 
merits of Prof. Fasqnclte's Grammar, we. the underelgned, Professors of French In the 
e(ty of Bostun, would heartily and unanimously testi^, that the said work Is held la 
high esteem and fipprobation amon« us, and that we consider it the very best hersto- 
fore published on the subject of which It treats. For the true Interest of all engaged la 
the study of the spoken French, we would advise lU universal adopUon. 

GuiLLADMX H. Talbot, E. H. Vian, T. A. Pxllbtxbs, 
H. SxsT, N. B. M. Db Montrachy, 

Profeeeore of the FV-ench Language in BottonJ' 

^ I have used various 1>ook8 on the Ollendorf system, and still have classes in two 
of them, but as soon as possible shall exclude all but Fasquelle, which, after thorough 
trial, I consider the best book In the markeL**— J>mi Prttf. D, Q, MalUrgy CUrka 
Vtm, Sem,, BerryvUle^ Va. 

* * ** The progress wlilci our classes In French have made daring tne past yea^ 
has given ns abundant evidence 'tf the superiority of i^uelle.**--JiV*si Jlfiaa & WwUt 
frneifol ef VmuiU Depmrtmenit Wkitettown 8mu 
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